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THE VISION 








earth swung the winds of the ultimate ocean to the solemn array of the 

peaks of untrodden Sierras standing white to the sun; from the shadows 

of cafions and forests, deep-toned with the rushing of rivers uncharted, sang the 

song of the Century’s Promise,—a dreamland that hovered enormous and vague on 

the line of the limitless prairie,—over the uttermost verge of the far and mysterious 
prairie. 

Then the courier du Bois,—-a wild man arrayed in his buckskins—with powder 

and ball, and musket man-high of quaint pattern, pressed forth to follow the streams, 

untracked, to the depths of the mountains, trapping the mink and the beaver, the 


()': of the West came the message of infinite spaces. Between heaven and 
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otter and ermine,—penetrating the hidden vast of the “Great American Desert’ — 
where he fought, breast to breast, with the grizzly bear of the mountains,—or rode 
the wild horse of the plains through the thundering herds of the bison. Lonely his 
campfire gleamed by the bounds of grim cafions,—or gleeful he came to some 
wilderness fort for carousal. Daring, alone, he crossed the red warrior’s pitiless 
war trail; withstood the swift raid of the Blackfeet, or trailing afar on the prairie, 
outwitted the cunning Comanche. 

Vague was the vision, still brooding, remote on the nameless Sierras. A legend of 
gold reaching back to the forests and lowlands that bordered the Father of Waters; 
and rude men turned to the west and beheld in the heavens the smokes of migrations 
ascending. 

Then reaching and trailing away to the setting sun see the great emigrant 
wagons dotted white on the limitless plains to the foot of the far Rocky Mountains ;— 
trailing, trailing, always on to the westward. Afar on the lonely uplands the trail 
fires shone and died down in the stillness of midnight. The great wagons, ghostly 
in starlight, drawn in a circle about the camp where the oxen lay, and the restless 
horses stamped, awaiting the gray of the dawn; the sharp crack of the rifle broke 
the silence of stars,—shots and the yelling of demons arose from the couleés, and 
the fierce Cheyennes and Dakotas whirled down to take tribute of death—and the 
emigrants left their toll by the trail in nameless mounds on the prairie. 

Westward, on to the west, they plodded with infinite patience ;—still over the 
Great Divide, looming, enormous, mysterious, in the golden light of the evening they 
beheld the great vision still pointing the magical way to the westland. 
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OME turned aside in those vast silences, glad with the uplifted glory of the 
S pines, where shining days and magic starlit nights swung by in equal calm. 

Then were faint stirrings in the forest-world, answering to far reverberating 
thunders deep in the mountains. A ringing axe flashed clear of the stillness, and the 
wild roebuck in the chaparral leapt at the crash of falling trees and the echoing 
crack of the rifle. So the long-haired man in buckskin and home-spun stood free in 
the space he had hewn from the forest,—where log on log he built the primitive low- 
roofed cabin. Rough stones from the creek that hummed through the cafion were 
brought in his sinewy arms, and laid with the good brown earth in the form of a 
fireplace wide, and over it rose the broad chimney,—all blessed and made humanly 
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sacred when a hearth-smoke arose, a still prayer, through the balsamy silence of 
evening. 

There that mother of freedom, the rugged pioneer woman, marshalled her 
hardy brood,—like the horses corraled by the meadow,—watched from the distant 
crags by the stealthy implacable Utahs,—-while the gaunt man strode between with 
the axe and the long brown rifle. 

In a sunny nook by the chimney the sturdy, tawny-haired children played with 
pine-cones for horses, and craftily tamed the gray squirrel. 

So in the wilds of the mountains was established the home of the white man. 


Ill 
THE OPEN RANGE 














rolled the herds of the lumbering bison,—darkly their shaggy ranks charged 

through the maniac onslaught of the lawless buffalo-hunters,—receding afar 
to the north, past the buttes of the Bear Paw Mountains,—scattered and dwindled 
away to the lonesome lands of the muskeg. 


eo the west rode the youth of a conquering freedom. Back through the dust 


* * * 


Riding in dust came the galloping sons of, bold Texas ;—trailing up from the 
alkali south through the Cherokee Strip came their thousands of long-horned cattle, 
spreading out to the ownerless uplands and bunch-grass plains of Wyoming, and on 
to the long grassy slopes of Montana. * * * And below the gray reaches of 
sage brush by the willow-banked streams of the foothills they found the ring of the 
Indian’s tepee still warm where his little fire had burned till the day of their 
inroad. 

To the east where the lingering shadows of the rugged serrated ranges slanted 
down to the floor of the plains the gleaming line of the railroad reached its tentacle 
fingers of steel across to the gates of the mountains,—while brown men in buckskin 
and blue, with the flashing of sabres, watchfully rode, keeping guard, under their 
fluttering guidons. 

Garish towns arose in a night, glaring stark on the furrowless plain,—vaunting 
their riot of vice to the turbulent men of the border. * * * 

Down the long drains that ran from the dip of the foothills, out onto the levels, 
the cowboy, riding free to the wind of the prairie, drove the scattering herds. From 
horizons remote the lean cattlemen gather their outfits together in the yellow dust of 
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the round-up; the bellowing herds mill ‘round with a clashing of horns and a thunder- 
ing thousand hoofs, waking the lava-rimmed buttes to their echo. Into the turmoil, 
swinging the whirring riata, fearlessly rides the lithe cowboy,—spurring and turning 
amid the sweltering press of the cattle. And mounting the desperate bronco,— 
plunging and squealing, a demon of fear in his madness,—he swings his sombrero 
and slaps him over the forelock, and shouts the fierce joy of his freedom. 

Or alone, by the herd bedded down under the hushed benediction of stars and 
solemn mysterious moonlight, riding on guard he goes singing,—and in answer hears 
far in the night the wild quavering wail of coyotes. 

Over the trail in the dust of the bellowing herd he rides to the roaring corrals 
by the railroad,—where in the long line of cars, under the dim stain of smoke, it 
dwindles away into the eastern horizon. 

Boldly he turns and strides, unafraid and happy-go-lucky, into the flare of the 
lamplight, with his hat pushed back, trailing his spurs on the floor of the bar-room,— 
is mazed in the whirl of the games, and false feminine laughter— * * * — shatters 
the snare with the death-fire flash of his pistols, swings clear of the rout and is gone, 
afar in the open, free as the winds of the prairie,—galloping, galloping, galloping, 
into the sunset. 


IV 
THE RED PHANTOM 














HE Great Mystery spoke from the tops of the mountains;—and from far- 
away shadowy mesas the wavering signal smokes of the tribes ascended the 
hollow blue heavens. 

Then the young warrior went from the camp by the river, where the tepees stood 
clear in the soft-breathing shadows of evening, and wrapped to the eyes in his 
buffalo robe stood still and alone on the bluffs overlooking the valley. Fasting there 
through the nights he dreamed the great vision:—the Thunder Bird came from the 
dark and showed him the war-trail;——strong was his medicine. 

His red-painted sinewy body shone in the sunrise as he rode through the camp 
strongly singing his war-song,—the long red lance was held high with its flickering 
feathers,—on his pony’s quivering flanks was painted his totem. 

Hidden, the war-party went by night through the sunken arroyos and dry 
water-courses, like the stealthy prairie wolves, to the far-away camp of the buffalo 
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hunters,—and saw with keen eyes from afar where their horses ran wild in great 
circles over the long undulations of shimmering prairie. While the camp slept the 
Lone Wolf stood dark in the sage, silently watching,—crept in the faint green-gray 
of the dawn-light among the saddle-tamed horses,—between and under the wagons. 
* * * The quick thrust of a knife,—a groan,—a yelling of demon defiance, a 
whirlwind that rode over and through the shots and the shouts and the scream- 
ing;—a horror! A flame!—and the throbbing of galloping hoofs died away into 
the silence, beyond the faint rim of the valley. * * * In the motionless air of 
morning rose the smoke of the burning wagons,——in the glaring sunlight of midday 
lay the dead men, bristling with arrows. * * * 

Into the camp they rode singing with black-painted faces,—holding their war- 
trophies high to the sight of their people. Between the red fires at night, in and 
out of mysterious shadows, savagely chanting their exploits, they tread the rythmical 
steps of the scalp-dance. * * * 

Silently weeping alone in the dark tepee of the chief sat the emigrant’s flaxen 
haired daughter. 


Where were the buffalo gone? 

In the moon of Dead Leaves the south wind mourned in the cottonwood branches 
and the ravening prairie wolves prowled at the edge of the camp,—gaunt shadows of 
famine. 

In the medicine lodge, set apart on the mesa, the grim-faced medicine men, old 
braves, and serious chieftains, sang the buffalo medicine song, the mythical chant of 
the bison, to great hornéd skulls set ’round in a solemn circle. * * * 

Over the snowy line of the hills rippled the bugle call, and the charging line of 
the long-knife men in blue rushed down in the winter morning. Back to the guar- 
dian buttes ran the women and children with the tepees and the ponies. Scurrying 
over the levels gallop the warriors, circling in fierce counter-charges,—the scattering 
rattle of shots sounds far along the low couleés;—frenzied and _ riderless ponies 
run neighing over the uplands; the dead warrior lies on his face in the snow by the 
edge of the willows. 

Fleeing between the frost-bitten hills,—beaten, outnumbered,—forced back to 
the last desperate stand on a lava-rimmed mesa,—starved and surrounded,—they have 
eaten their ponies, and the women wail the shrill dirge in the death-camp. 

The stern chiefs come in to the tents, facing the steady gray eyes of the little 
gray man wearing the cowboy sombrero and the battered blue coat of a colonel,— 
and they smoke the long painted-stemmed peace-pipe in the solemn circle of council. 
Their headman stands painted and splendid in fringes of buckskin and ermine and 
long trailing plumes of war-eagles;—with a somber magnificent gesture of royal 
surrender, he lays down their lands to the white men. * * * 

Hidden, their great hunter goes, skirting the shadowy edge of lone valleys, and 
sees from the gaps of the mountains below on the floor of the prairie the tiny flutter- 
ing flag of the agency fort and the conical tents of the soldiers, where their horses 
graze in fenced pastures,—and over the long double ribbon of glimmering steel, sees 
the trailing dark breath of the iron thunder-horse of the white man;—and knows 
that he may not return there, never again may follow the flight of the bison on the 
hunting grounds of his fathers. * * * 

Now he is old,—yet untouched by the law and the faith of the white man,—he 
urges caution and peace in the council,—while his burning warrior heart yearns back 
to the days of his freedom. * * * For a moment he sees in the clouds the war 
painted warriors riding,—silently charging, dim phantoms, across the red ether of 
evening. 
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HE De.ort!—who knew what it was, or what it meant?—those wide and lone 

waste margins of the world, all undiscovered glories! Here by these grim 

crags dashed the pony express,—and across that glaring plain, in clouds of 
shining dust, rolled the overland stage,—and by this sunken water-hole in ambush 
lay the snake-eyed Apache. In all that vast gray reach of sage and sand,— 
sun-saturated, rent with vacant canons,—dead isolate lava cones, and stark drought- 
shrunken ranges, that lay in silence from the far Great Bend of the strong Columbia, 
—where wild mustangs careered, unfenced and free,—to where the Sierra Madre’s 
cloven peaks slant up against the arid skies of Durango, man’s footsteps went but 
faintly, and in passing. * * * Silent and still it lay, in endless light, heat- 
rippled to far-shimmering horizons,--yet when the gaunt ranges were transmuted 
to living marvels of ineffable color in the changes of that last yearning hour before 
the sun-down, a whisper seemed to glide across the sands,—a prophecy, almost 
revealed, seemed lingering just beyond the clear unearthly outlines of those ranges. 


* & 


* % * 

There the brave cattle-men, undaunted, drove their herds to pasture in the dry 
and waving grasses of its grim plateaus and stony mesas. The patient sheep-men, 
with their dogs, among their bedlam bleating droves, possessed its borders. And 
where the soul-determined Argonauts pressed ¢n through dread and death to round 
the golden-fabled hills of California,—marking their march with bones that whiten 
in the sands to-day,—now runs the railroad’s slender and interminable thread of steel 
and the long line of clattering palace cars gleams past, bringing a momentary 
segment of the roar of far-off eastern cities through the silence that scarce rippled, 
closes in behind it. 


Who heard the Desert whispering? * * * The gray prospector, hope-wander- 
ing in that land of vacant sadness, saw through his burning thirst, where from far- 
receding margins gazed the wrinkled ghastly ranges,—found the ghostly bones of 
one, where he had run mad circles through the thorn brush, and among inexplicable 
ruins, dry canals and trenches of ancient and forgotten peoples. * * * And 
on the long gravel washes of the Panamints,—-where terrible Death Valley yawned 
in awful silence,—or beneath some shattered peak where hostile Yaquis watched 
between the chollas,—his little grease-wood camp-smoke climbed bravely up _ the 
afterglow that shuddered past the dead and cindered craters. 
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There with his tiny magic hammer he tapped those black forbidding treasure 
houses,—struck with his courage those waste desolate lands a-tremble to a distant 
growing murmur in its far-off walls,—the oncoming tumult of a new endeavor. 


* * * 


Great mills hum beneath those sterile peaks, and slow white-dusted ore-teams 
drag along the shining valleys, and the breath of little new-built cities makes a stir 
across the empty sky between the passes. And here where burrowing men have 
bored for gold, deep from the locked darkness of the earth leap up her deathless 
fountains,—lo! the Desert’s dusty lips are touched with verdure ! 


Vi 
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O! the heaven-deep roar of waters and of winds!—the panorama of white 

silent peaks that stand above the long roll of thunder clouds that trail 

diaphanous veils of rain from those unmeasured heights,—the great green 
rivers rushing through the mountains !—lo all bare the mighty brown sun-fallowed 
breast of earth !- 

There strides freedom in the mountaineer ;—and power in those patient men who 
go across the land with chain and compass, at whose call the rivers turn aside to new 
and measured patlways,—they strike the clean gold and clanging iron from the 
mountains, and decide which way the singing pine shall fall; and joy and pain and 
courage of creation in the rugged man who turns the first hard furrow in the prairie. 
They are the builders; their young cities roaring draw the great ships battered by 
strange winds across the blue Pacific from far-off tropic islands of the South. 

And huddled men of the pent-up crowded places of the elder world turn at the 
singing of the strong west wind between these golden hills——where, wandering with 
hope, they drink the deep art impulse from their wine of purple quivering shadows ; 
—and hear, swelling to a deep portentous hymn, the rush of new migrations. 

What grander than the mission of the earth? From the long ditches the obedient 
waters reach out to myriad thirsty roots in mellow fields; and there in shadow-green 
the happy tendrils gently twine about the westerner’s strong father-heart, still young 
with great endeavor.—And over the tall mountains still, enormous, looming in the 
golden light of evening, behold the mighty Spirit pointing into Mystery vet across 
the flashing glory of the Sundown Seas! 
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OLD TIME CHRISTMAS 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


Garlands and berries and blithe roundelay, 
Wishes and kisses and feasting and play, 
The carols, the jesting, the great tower bell 
What rites of the scorner serve so well? 


Why the yoke of the years for the neck of youth? 
Why dul! bright fancy with dreary truth? 

The moon, the brownies, the cows in the stall, 
The myths, the tricks—believe in them all. 


Wisdom is vain, if it tell for grief; 

Better by far joy’s simple belief; 

Those were childlike men in the Syrian wild, 
And the star stood over the head of 2 child. 











A CHRISTMAS GREETING 


By Exvizaneruo GRinnewi 











THE CALIFORN 


T IS no stuffed specimen, with a 
bead eye, that greets you from this 


page. I can vet feel the palpitating 


of the little living heart against my 
fingers as I held the bird before the 
camera. It was impossible to reproduce 
the entire individual it fluttered so, but 
here is the facial expression, together 
with the crescent under the chin which 
identifies the flicker whenever the bird 
discloses a yellow flame or a red flame 
beneath its wings as it flies past. Look 
at the “polka dots” of its breast, the very 


& 








same that suggested a certain fashion 
fabric some years ago to ladies who wor- 
ship the new in mode. But how did I 
catch the flicker? [ “put salt on his tail” 
of course, as my father bade me. This 
simply means taking advantage of cir- 
cumstances. 

It was Christmas morning in Califor- 
nia, crisp, clear, uplifting to every sense. 
There was a rosy tinge to the distant 
atmosphere, and in the nearer air a smell 
of frost. I was out at sunup for what I 
might discover. It was a_ veritable 
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“flicker morning” and I knew that by 
stealth and alert patience I should find 
these glorious birds. From the apex of 
a blue gum a hundred feet in height, 
which I planted myself twenty years ago, 
there flew a sharp scream. Yes, the 
scream flew or darted straight from the 
tree in a flash of red flame to the cornice 
of my neighbor’s house across __ lots. 
There it stopped, braced the tip of its 
tail feathers individually and collectively 
against the board and hammered with all 
its might and main,—the long black beak 
its hammer. Am I speaking of a bird, or 
of a scream embodied in red flame? Go 
out for yourself and watch in flicker 
days. ‘There are people living in these 
parts who know our beautiful flickers 
only by the scream, and these people 
lament the scream (which is really a 
musical call note) as too noisy. They 
should get out and make friends with him. 

When my flicker had done with his 
pounding he flew back to the blue gum 
and began the wildest sort of harangue. 
It was a medley of sounds, a cackle, a 
sharp high note, a low series of stroke: 
like the “wooden clapper” instruments. 
Suddenly more red flames darted from 
the foliage and three flickers landed on 
the tree trunk not more than twenty feet 
from me. These three kept apart each 
on its own side of the tree dodging, 
bowing, pounding, moving up and down 
and round and round, in concert of action 
and sound, all the while bubbling over 
with their clapping and screaming. It 
was a sight to make one laugh; to make 
one all a-quiver with the morning, to 
make one wish one had red shafted wings, 
and sharply spiked quills wherewith to 
brace oneself against the trunk of a blue 
gum. Alas one is only a human biped 
and must stand on one’s feet twenty feet 
away from the real stage. 

This was a true flicker game, a morn- 
ing sport of the birds which I hav 
watched by hours. When it was done, or 
presumably when breakfast was remem 
bered, away flew the actors each in oppo 
site directions borne along by their red 
shafted scream. One fell lightly to the 
sround in the garden among my winter 
lettuce, loosing its scream and its flam: 
as it dropped, and stood loose of feathe: 
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and in a thoughtful mood between th: 
lettuce rows. It did not mind my ap- 
proach. It was intent on the open door 
of a little red ants’ nest. Had it looked 
like rain the night before the ants would 
have covered the doorway as is their 
custom, but Christmas was to dawn bright 
and crisp. It was such a winter morning 
as ants love, and they came in single file 
to greet a warm sunbeam that played 
at the door; also to be greeted by a 
merry flicker bird. I counted, one, two, 
three, up to seventy-five and stopped. I 
wondered how the greedy fellow could 
swallow so fast, or how he could pick up 
with precision so small an animal with 
his blunt two-tined fork. That is I 
wondered until I remembered that it is 
not the custom of these epicures to us¢ 
their forks at all in their feasts since 
they managed their tidbits by means of 
the bodkin we call the tongue. 

Now why should this flicker who gets 
the most of his living by farming be ac- 
counted a woodpecker? True he is saic 
to drill for the little borer grubs beneath 
the bark, and to test the occasional flavor 
of tree beetles that come in his way— 
besides he does love to hammer and 
pound just like any woodpecker. [or 
this last reason no doubt I secured this 
photograph of him. It came about by his 
flight to the other cornice of my neigh- 
bor’s house where an attic window had 
been opened the night before. Straight 
into the black cavern went flicker with a 
joy all his own that now at last he had 
found a hole big enough to get clear into. 
red shafts, crescent and all. “Ah,” I 
screamed as I flew, myself turning bird 
of prey, though still on my awkward 


feet. And flicker was caught in my 
neighbor’s attic. He protested. He 
screamed loudly. He wriggled and 
begged. But to no purpose. As well 


might the little red ant of an hour before 
beg to be released from its captor’s glue 
tipped tongue. 

Christmas morning in California, a 
live, red-shafted flicker and a 
camera. Ah, it was a combination long 
desired! When at last flicker was released 
he darted like a flame to the old blue 
gum and screamed his greeting to liberty 


real, 


and Christmas. 
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HE country through which the 

lumbering circus train wound its 

way, was depressing. Nothing 
but white alkali and sage brush stretching 
away toward the low hills,—a desolate 
rolling country, marked only by the 
sharp outlines of the cacti. 

Scotty, the circus manager of the 
“Claw and Fur Combine,” was no color 
artist, but even he could not help but 
note the riot of colors of that Arizona 
desert,—the yellowish whiteness of the 
alkali, the olive green of the cacti, the 
red brown of the buttes and the burnt 
indigo of the sky. 

“And it’s Christmas,” he said, half to 
himself,-—‘‘I_ suppose back east, every- 
body in town’s going to church about 
now, and in the country they’re hitch- 
ing up the sleigh for a ride over the 
snow. It don’t seem possible, its Christ- 
mas.” 

As he spoke, the train suddenly slack- 
ened its speed and with a screeching of 
brakes, came to a standstill. 

“Last Christmas,” continued Scotty, 
“T spent up in San Francisco. We had 
a great time there, and did a big business. 
But that was before the fire. I’m sorry 
the old town’s gone. I suppose it’s a 
dreary looking place now. “We'll be 
there——” 


William Stevens 


He was interrupted by a hoarse shout 
that came from somewhere near the front 
of the train. 

Scotty listened a minute, then jumped 
to his feet, and swung out from the steps 
as far as he could. In another moment, 
he leapt to the ground and crouching, 
looked under the wheels of the train up 
ahead. 

“By the Powers,” he said, “the whole 
train’s off the track.” 

Forward, the train hands 
hurrying toward the engine, the circus 
people jumping to the ground, following 


were all 


closely. Scotty ran on. The extent of 
the accident was soon apparent. The 
engine had not left the track, but, 


strangely enough all the freight cars, 
some eight in number, between the tender 
and the circus cars, had jumped the rails, 
and had bumped and jounced over the 
ties, tearing and ripping them to splinters, 
embedding themselves when the train 
stopped, to their hubs in the soft alkali. 
Luckily for the circus outfit, the air- 
brakes had worked quickly enough to stop 
the train before the show cars had come 
to the place where the others had left the 
rails. The forward truck of the first 
circus coach was within six feet of the 
spot. The cause of the accident 
soon evident. 
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siding at that point had sprung, tearing 
the rim from one of the drivers of the 
This left a jagged piece of 
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e, Limpy,” shouted Scotty 

clipped the heads of the bolts in the rails 
quite clean with every revolution. At 
the frog, the rails had suddenly spread. 

The animals of the circus, as if told by 
sixth sense, were at once aware 
something had happened. The dogs first 
scented the trouble. It was only a matter 
of a few minutes before all of the confined 
beasts were answering their persistent 
barking. The din was deafening. 

Scotty realized that it would be night- 
fall before they were under way again. 
He, therefore, ordered the animals to be 
disembarked and exercised. It was not 


some 
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until this work had been begun that he 
observed a little group of his people and 
a number of the train hands gathered in a 
As he 


circle near the hissing locomotive. 





approached, the engineer came toward him. 

“What’s up?” Scotty asked. 

The engineer eyed him for some mo- 
ments before answering, evidently trying 
to grasp his meaning. 

“I guess he’s done for,’ he said at 
length. “One of the circus people’s a 
doctor, and he says the whole side of his 
ribs is broken, and some of the bones 
have been driven into his lung. He says 
he’ll bleed to death if we try to move him. 
Believe me, sir, I never saw the lad until 
I was within fifty feet of the siding. I 
couldn’t stop then. He was flagging me 
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with that red shirt of his. He seen the 
busted frog himself. And let me tell 
you, sir, we'd be in the ditch, every 
freight and coach of this train, if it 
hadn’t been for that kid.” 

“T—I don’t understand,” said Scotty, 
“what kid? Somebody’s hurt, d’y say? 
How did it happen?” 

“Why, there’s a mite of a lad over 
there all smashed up. He was on the 
track tryin’ to catch my eye with a red 
shirt he had. He must have noticed the 
jammed frog, and known something 
would happen. But I can’t see why he 
didn’t get out of the way when he saw 
we couldn’t stop before hitting him. I guess 
he got too excited. It’s tough business to 
run down the person that’s saved you.” 

“How did the boy happen to be way 
out here in the desert?” 

“There’s a ’dobe on the other side of the 
train. There must be water there. Lives 
there with his folks, I guess, but there 
ain’t anyone around. Gad!’ he added, 
looking at the splintered ties and twisted 
track, “isn’t this the mess for your life? 
The conductor’s started back to St. Simon 
to wire for a wrecker and a gang. If 
there’s one at Lordsburg, we may get out 
of here by evening. You're Mr. Scott of 
the show, aren’t you? Well, just take a 
look at the kid, will you? Maybe you 
can do something for him.” 

A slip of a lad, probably not more 
than nine,—lying on a blanket, his head 
on a rolled coat, his little body looking 
very limp and wasted, was what Scotty 
saw over the shoulders of the group about 
the prostrate form. The boy’s face was 
white under the dark tanned skin, and on 
his lips and chin was a tiny smear of 
blood. George Curry, the star of the 
show, was talking to him in a low voice. 
The boy was conscious, opening his eyes 
and smiling once in a while. On the other 
side of him, La Rossignolle, the lady tight 
rope walker, was stroking his hand, and 
keeping the sun from his face with a 
folded newspaper. The group about the 
boy was very still, only the murmur of 
Curry’s low words could be heard, and 
back of them a discordant mingling of 
yelps and barks and the deeper growls of 
the larger beasts. One of the women 


began to cry. They pushed her from the 
circle, and she went away, sobbing. 
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Curry gave his place to another one 
of the group, and grabbing Scotty by 
the arm, dragged him away. 

“Get me a drink, Scotty, I nced one, 
bad.” 

La Rossignolle was gently washing 
away the blood from the lad’s mouth 
with her moistened handkerchief, when 
the boy, his eyes fastened upon her, be- 
gan to talk. 

“My name’s Limpy Simkins,’ he 
said, ‘“‘my father works in the quarry 
over at Lawlor’s.” 

He eyed them all a moment evidently 
expecting some response. 

“Yes, my dear,” said La Rossignolle. 

“T can’t work ’cause of my foot.” 

It was not till then they noticed the 
shrunken limb. 

One of the men in the group swore 
audibly. 

“That’s why he couldn’t get out of 
the way,” said somcone. 

Suddenly a light appeared in the 
boy’s face. He gazed at them all with- 
out comment for some minutes. 

“Are you’se a circus?” 

Something La Rossignolle whispered in 
his ear made the boy’s eyes grow bright. 

“Gee,” was all he said. 

A fit of coughing made many in the 
group turn away. It wasn’t good to 
watch his suffering. 

A little apart Scotty and Curry were 
talking animatedly. 

“Sure, sure, just the idea,’ Scotty 
was saying. 

In another minute he was moving about 
among the circus people, giving instruc- 
tions. ‘They listened eagerly and at once 
set to work. In a few moments, all was 
confusion and bustle. Pillows, a mattress, 
and blankets from the sleeping cars, were 
brought and carefully,—very carefully, 
the lad was transferred to them. The sage 
brush, close at hand was cleared away with 
considerable trouble, and then Scotty, sit- 
ting down beside the boy, explained to him 
how he was going to sec a real circus. 

“Ain’t you ever seen a circus, Limpy? 
Well, here’s one for you. The Great 
Claw and Fur Combine,—a real circus, 
my lad. Only there won’t be any lemon- 
ade,— yes, by gad, there will be, too. 
Hey, O’Brien !—tell Bob to mix his dope 


just the same, will vou; we're all going 
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to be pretty thirsty soon, includin’ the 
audience,— hey, Limpy ?” 

Scotty talked on, diverting the boy as 
best he could, while he occupied himself 
by stretching a blanket overhead to keep 
off the heat of the sun. 

In a few moments, he was interrupted. 
Around the corner of the standing train 
appeared the circus band, in red coats 
and caps, the vanguard of the parade. 
A blare of brass split the desert air, 

and the band struck a_ triumphant 
march. 

“Here they come, Limpy,” shouted 
Scotty. 

Something still lingered in the veteran 
heart of the war horse circus manager of 
his boyhood days when the “circus came 
to town.” He felt it, a faint thrill, but 
quite perceptible, for all that, and he was 
glad of it,—glad for the sake of the 
small boy beside him, who gazed at the 
approaching pageant with saucer eyes— 
his silence attesting more eloquently than 
any utterable joy, the pleasure rampant 
in his soul. 

And on they came, the horses and the 
dogs,— the pony chariots,— the squeal- 
ing, jumping monkeys,—the caparisoned 
elephant from whose houdah La Rossi- 
gnolle wafted smiles and_ kisses,—the 
bareback riders,—the clowns with their 
tricks and tumblings,—the snake charmer 
coiling her pets,—the fat lady in the 
chariot by herself,—George Curry swal- 
lowing his swords and daggers,—and 
then the caged animals, and finally the 
icrobatic horsemen, and last of all, that 
irreproachable, wonderful being, the 
idol of childhood,—the imposing ring 
inaster. 

This person now took charge,—he 
slapped his boots and cracked his long 
whip and in response, like magic, wonder- 
ful and still more wonderful, troops of 
performers appeared from behind the 
freight cars, each outdoing the last, all 
bowing and paying their respects to the 
little desert lad with the wistful face. 

Not once did it suggest itself to the boy 
that his entertainers were the same as the 
silent group that stood about him a little 
while ago. The pressure of his little hand 
bout Seotty’s forefinger was the only 
sign he gave of his pleasure or apprecia- 
tion. 
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And so the circus went through its 
regular performance. Regular? Not 
quite. The clown’s turns had to be cut. 
Their antics made Limpy laugh, and this 
made him cough, and coughing was not 
good for him. 

It was in the 
gnolle’s aerial 


middle of La Rossi- 
performance that the 
wrecking crew arrived. The work of re- 
tracking the cars was begun. A strange 
sight it was in the Arizona desert. A 
stalled freight,—the wrecking crew,—a 
hundred strong,—cutting away splintered 
ties and laying new rails, and a tawdry 
circus in full swing,—performers and 
beasts,—all for the edification of a dying 
lad lying close by on a mattress in the 
shade of a stretched blanket. 

It was nearing four in the afternoon, 
and a course was being prepared for the 
pony chariot races, when Scotty called 
sharply to the Ring Master. ‘There was 
something in his voice that conveyed his 
meaning. The performers hurried for- 
ward. Limpy was lying as before, only 
his eyes this time were closed. When he 
opened them, the close proximity of these 
wonderful beings and fairies he had been 
watching, frightened him. His startled 
eyes wandered from face to face, and 
finally rested on the Snake Charmer who 
knelt beside him. Perhaps in the tender 
sympathy in her face, he found some 
comfort. 

Curry ran to the assistant superintend- 
ent, who had come up with the wrecker, 
as he stood by the telegraph operator 
where the wires had been tapped, and 
talked earnestly with him for a few min- 
utes. The superintendent nodded, called 
the boss of the wrecking crew to him, gave 
a few directions, and hastened over to the 
group of circus people as they stood 
around the boy. In a few minutes, the 
Mexicans who made up the crew, threw 
down their picks and shovels and squatted 
on the ground, quite uncomprehending, 
only knowing they had been ordered to 
quit work. 

A few minutes later Limpy died. There 
was a final coughing, a choke, a little 
strangling noise in the throat, and his 
head rolled against Scotty’s arm and lay 
quite still. There was a moment’s pause, 
while Curry felt the crushed body and 
rose with the words, “He’s gone.” 
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OLD MISSION IDYLS 


By Cuartes WarrEN Stropparp 


Author of ‘‘South Sea Idyls,’’ ‘‘For The Pleasure of His Company,’ 


etc. 


THE MISSION OF A MISSION 


IN SIX PARTS—PART FIVE 


Drawings by C. 


AD not a Mission still another 
mission as noble as that of 
preaching the Word of God, and 

the offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the 

Mass, the old Mission of Santa Clara 

would probably be to-day a neglected 

ruin. 

The California Missions were built 

for the civilizing and christianizing of 

the aborigines, and were continued for the 
propagation of the faith; such a mark 
does not end in one year, or in ten years, 
but goes on from generation to generation 
so long as the land is peopled. 
Che site of the first Mass 
Santa Clara Valley is in San Jose—not 
ir from the Hotel Vendome. ‘The first 
site chosen for the Santa Clara Mission, 
on January 7, 1777, the Mission cross 
was planted among the laurel trees that 
shaded the banks of the Guadalupe about 
three miles from its mouth where it enters 
the Bay of San Francisco. Sokoistica, 
or Laurel Wood, was the name of the 
place in one of the twenty-three Indian 
dialects spoken in the Valley. The Mis 
sion was the eighth in order of founda 
tion in Upper California. In 1879 the 

Guadalupe flooded that portion of the 

Valley and the Padres, Fray de la Mur 

suia and Fray de Ja Pevia, moved nearer 

he center of the Valley and away from 
threatening floods. ‘The place was 
led the Valley of 


Oaks. 


said in 


Gerguensum, or 


P. Neilson 


On the 19th of November, 1781, in a 
document preserved in the archives at 
Santa Clara it is recorded that “The 
celebrant at both functions, namely, the 
blessing and the raising of the Cross. 
and the blessing and laying of the first 
stone, was Fray Junipero Serra.” 

The site of this second Mission was to 
the west of the railway station at Santa 
Clara where the orchard planted by the 
Padres onee stood. An earthquake oc 
curred in 1812 and the buildings of the 
Mission were wrecked. On August 11, 
1822, the eve of the feast of Santa Clara, 
the third church, the one that is. still 
standing, was dedicated. In two years, 
with the fall of the Spanish rule, Cali- 
fornia became a Mexican possession and, 
with it, all of her Franciscan Missions. 
Ixchandia, who has been justly styled 
“the scourge of the Missions,” was made 
Governor of the new possessions and the 
land was soon the prey of harpies. 

The so-called Secularization scheme 
first struck Santa Clara in December, 
1836. In the year 1830 the Christian 
neophytes at Santa Clara numbered 
eighteen hundred. They were contented, 
prosperous, and gradually increasing in 
One year after the “Seculari 
zation” they had been reduced to one 
hundred and thirty. ‘They had been 
driven away by the invaders, deprived of 
everything they possessed and many of 
them starved to death for they had not 


numbers. 
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learned to live the wild life of their 
predecessors, who feasted on acorns and 
grasshoppers. 

Edwin Bryant in his interesting vol- 
ume, “What I Saw in California,” says: 

The rich lands surrounding the Mission of 
Santa Clara are entirely neglected. I did not 
notice a foot of ground under cultivation ex- 
cept the enclosed garden which contained a 
variety of fruits and plants of the temperate 
and tropical climates. From want of care 
these are fast decaying. The picture of decay 
and ruin presented by this once flourishing 
establishment, surrounded by a country so 
fertile and scenery so enchanting, is a melan- 
choly spectacle to the passing traveler, and 
speaks a language of loud condemnation 
against the Government. 


It was the beginning of the end that 
was soon to follow. The year 1845 saw 
the total destruction of the Mission of 
Santa Clara. In less than a year war 
was declared between United States 
and Mexico and California was seized 
by the Americans. The treaty of °48 
confirmed the American possession. The 
influx of a new population, largely 
Catholic, most of them unable to speak 
or even understand Spanish, called for 
the re-establishment of the Mission and 
the opening of a school that should 
finally become a college—the first to 
throw wide its doors in California. 

The Franciscan Padres, having been 
robbed of their possession, Santa Clara 
would have been left to rot in the wind 
and the rain, had not the Archbishop of 
San Francisco, Most Reverend Joseph 
Sadoc Alemany, O. P., in the early 
months of 1851, insisted that Father 
Nobili, S. J., begin at once a school for 
the Catholic education of youth. The 
Jesuit Father at once began to prepare 
a suitable lodging for the nucleus of a 
modern college. Under such auspices 
was the first house of the Society of 
Jesus opened in Upper California. 

The Reverend Father Accalte, S. J., 
ot revered memory, wrote a brief account 
of the beginning of the brilliantly suc- 
cessful “Temple of Learning” known as 
Santa Clara College. The Reverend 
Father says: 


Father Nobili immediately took possession 
of Santa Clara and opened the College with 
twelve pupils, two secular teachers, an Indian 
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to serve as cook, and a respectable matron to 
take care of the house and the smaller boys. 
There was no other capital to start with than 
one hundred dollars received as stipends for 
(one hundred) Masses, and fifty more which 
the Bishop, though himself very poor, gave as 
an alms, accompanied by God’s blessing—that 
he might assist this little bark of a Catholic 
College thus for the first time launched under 
the sky of California. 

In 1852, Father Nobili wrote: 

We do not claim for it even the name of a 
college, but have looked upon it merely as a 
select boarding and day school, the germ 
only of such an institution as we would make 
it and as the wants of the community will 
require. We have at present (Iebruary, 
1852) fourteen boarders and fifteen scholars. 

The rule of prepayment was not rigidly en- 
forced in the past year, during which time it 
is well-known that our current expenses far 
exceeded the income derived from our pupils. 
You need have no fear as to the College’s 
permanency. Had pecuniary benefit been our 
object in its establishment, it would have run 
its course and ceased to exist many months 
ago. We commenced and carried it out at a 
great sacrifice. No effort on our part shall 
be spared to conduct it in such a manner as to 
justify the hopes of our friends and merit 
the confidence of the public. 

Father Accalte, S. J., adds: 

Although the college was in those times in a 
state of rudimentary formation, still all that 
could be desired was taught, English, French, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, mathematics, physics, 
surveying, drawing, music, ete. And_ the 
pupils profited so well by their instruction, 
that their public examinations and_ exhibi- 
tions amazed those who were present, and our 
new College of Santa Clara has so increased 
in reputation that the best families, even 
Protestants, have no objection to sending their 
children to us. 


Of course many stumbling blocks were 
thrown in the way of the college; some 
of them about as mean as any on record. 
In 1854, Father Nobili, S. J., entered 
suit in ejectment against Judge Redman 
who had squatted on the Mission Orch- 
ard land; five times was a delay granted 
in the suit, and finally a change of venue 
to Alameda County was conceded. The 
trial is a strange comment on the justice 
of the time. The district judge stated 
that he did not know what the Church 
was, or what a parish priest was, or 
what a parish priest had to do with 
temporal property; that he had already 
decided a similar case against a parish 
priest; and hence on the fourth day of 
the trial, without waiting for the argu 
ments of the plaintiff, or the action of 
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iled from the decision. 
Some years later restitu- 


tion was obtained, but the orchard 
which in one year gave Judge Red- 
man, the squatter, a clear profit of 
thirty thousand dollars, was ruined. It 
it that time the only orchard in 
the Valley, and fruit brought exorbitant 


On the 22d of February, 1857, the 
\merican flag, carried by four boys to 
flag-pole that had been erected in the 
of Santa Clara College, while the 
layed “Hail Columbia” was hoisted 
peak; this was the first time the 
and stripes received due recognition 
i the pupils of a school in California. 
in 1855 among the one hundred and 
cn registered pupils were found the 
es of natives of fourteen states of the 
nion, as well as those from = Chili, 
Peru, Canada, Australia, the 
Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, Eng- 
nd, France, and Italy. A writer in the 
lege paper, the Onl, describing life 


the pioneer College, says: 
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had its ineonveniences with all its 
nee; but then frontier life has never 
n without them. As yet only the low 


le structure was in use, every corner of 
h was utilized to meet the most pressing 
is. The dormitories were four in number. 
‘tered here and there. The piano room 
it the same time the sleeping room of one 
he teachers. There was no washroom, for 
open space, where now the interior garden 
vas certainly roomy and airy enough, 















PEACEFUL 
POETIC SPOT HIDDEN BEHIND THE ADOBE WALLS OF 
THE OLD MISSION 


THE GARDEN OF SANTA CLARA COLLEGE, A 


especially on winter mornings; and a_ well 
near where the Sacred Heart Statue stands, 
supplied the water with which the boys filled 
their basins, and after resting them on a 
wooden frame-work, performed their daily 
ablutions. Class rooms were utilized wherever 
found, and one of the professors of modern 
languages might constantly be seen sitting on 
a trunk in the northwest corner of the garden, 
his pupils seated on trunks around him. The 
luxury of a private room was unknown to the 
early Fathers, two or three of them occupying 
the same apartment. Father Superior and 
Father Messea, though professors of the 
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SANTA CLARA MISSION IN 1850 


classics and of the sciences—the former after- 
wards President of the College—had for quite 
a while no room but slept wherever they could 
find a place, rolling up their mattress every 
morning, not knowing where they would un- 
roll it at night. Frequently when the weather 
permitted, they laid themselves down weary 
under the veranda, in the open air, at the end 
of a day of labor. In the primitive study- 
hall, with its long and crowded benches, no 
gas jet or lamp was used, but only a small 
bit of candle to furnish light to each. 

In earlier times, a tent erected in the yard 
constituted the Auditorium, on public oceas- 
ions. Later the church was used, a curtain 
hiding the high altar. The New College Hall 
was the old adobe building long known as the 
California Hotel; it adjoined the Mission 
Church and was used as a dormitory; in 1871 
two rooms were formed by dividing the 
former dormitory and these rooms became 
the halls of the Philalethic and Philhistorian 
Debating Societies. This historical building 
was ruined by the earthquake of 18th of 
April, 1906. 


The old order changes. I think it was 
in the year 1881 when I arrived at the 
station at Santa Clara and was met ther 
by a committee representing the Student 
Body who escorted me in an open barouche 
to the College gates. I was approaching 
the first educational institution that had 
heen founded in the country where I had 
passed the greater part of my life; the 
State that in all the world seemed most 


like home to me. My name was on the 


program of the Commencement Exer 
cises; I was to deliver a poem before a 
College where poets had been gathering 
honey for nearly half a century, as 
busily as the golden-girdled bees in a 
wilderness of sweets. I was already out 
of love with my poem and wished myselt 
well rid of it all,—as we drew up in 
front of the fountain of foliage—the 
glorious palms that circle before th« 
adobe walls of the old Mission. 

All the way thither, the boys had been 
gladding me with the prettiest gossip of 
college life; of the fraternities and the 
frolics that do so much toward making 
one’s studious days and evenings the 
happiest of all. Must I remind you of 
the warm scent of the midnight oil in 
this connection. We were talking of the 
Students’ Chapel and the cloisters and 
the campus and the great swimming pool. 
that makes the memory of youth im- 
mortal? At the entrance to the cloister 
I was welcomed by the Father President. 
and so many other Fathers of that sub 
lime Society that I felt I had returned even 
as the Prodigal Son and that all the re 
wards of repentant prodigality, both deco 
rative and culinary, were about to be thrust 
Well: It nearly came to that. 
midst of the cloister was a 


upon ine. 
In the 
rose-garden and a garden of lilies and 
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, fountain, where now is 
statue of the Sacred Heart. 


building occupied by — the 


lathers was a portion of the original 
lobe Mission. The chapel having 


ily fallen to decay had been beauti- 
illy restored and its elegant facade 
breathed of the energy and beauty that 
ive survived the ruin of the old Missions 
1 their glory. Everywhere were souve 
‘irs of the past mingling with the life of 
the present. ‘The students were rejoicing 
it the close of a successful year of study ; 
smiles and congratulations were upon 
ry lip, triumph and exultation 
rkled in every eye. Instead of the 
ined sanctuary, or the tent on the 
us, or the hall in the old dormitory 


of the California Hotel, there was a 
handsome theater capable of seating 


perhaps one thousand four hundred. The 


band was there; an_ historical 


college 


play, beautifully staged was presented 
with all the enthusiasm that is the birth- 
right of the amateur. 


One of the most brilliant successes in 
the dramatic annals of that Theater is 
\ th, the Passion Play of Santa 
Cla by Clay M. Green, Ph. D., an 

unnus of the College. It was written 
n honor of the Golden Jubilee of his 
\lma Mater and produced sumptuously 
betore audiences that had come by special 
trains from various parts of the state. 
lhe Passion Play is to be repeated at 
ntervals and Santa Clara may be called 
the Oberammergau of California. 

Ifow easy-going was the Mission in 
Santa Clara when the Padres were in 
As soon as convenient a new- 
born child was baptized. “The event was 
inmounced by merry peals of the silver- 
toned bells that came with the light of 
ie gospel all the way from old Spain.” 
Musicians, playing gaily, escorted the 
ponsors and the God-child to the church. 
\iter the ceremony, as the participants 

appeared at the church door, the cur- 

s crowd without bombarded them with 
tire-crackers, the band played its most 

‘yous music, soldiers discharged volleys 

uusketry, and the sponsors cast hand- 

's of silver coin among the people. 

lhe weddings were sometimes gor- 
andthe 


power, 


ous spectacles, ceremonies 
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elaborate and impressive. Some much 
less so. When some young squaw had 
looked with favor upon the Adonis of his 
tribe she would go to the Padre and 
gently break the tender news to him. 
Then the Padre would shrug his cowled 
shoulders and nod his tonsured head and 
say: “Very well, very well; I will talk 
to the young man.” If it chanced there 
was no obstacle in the way they were 
married almost on the spot. Was _ it 
Utopia or was it Santa Clara in the 
golden age of Missions? 


A common custom at weddings was to place 
twelve coins of either gold or silver, with the 
wedding ring, o1 a plate. The Padre blessed 
them and then the groom, after slipping the 
ring on the bride’s finger, put the coins in her 
hands, saying, “lhese coins I give thee in 
token of matrimony.’ She replied, ‘And I 
accept them.’ Then an altar-boy would hold a 
plate under her hands and she would drop 
part or all of the coins for the church. An- 
other custom among the more devout was for 
the bride and groom to keep watch, for a 
longer or shorter period before the final cere- 
mony, robed in white linen, and each holding 
a candle in one hand. The bride and groom 
always came to the church mounted on the 
handsomest and best accoutered horses they 
could secure. 


So says Senorita Pinedo, an eye-witness 
of it all. 

‘All of the religious festivals of the 
period were observed with great solemnity 
and splendor. ‘They were the great 
events of the year and almost the only 


events worth mentioning. Of course 
there were the fandangos and a few 


games that the Indians always found 
diverting and to which the Indian women 
wore their home-spun finery; _ petti- 
coats of wool, decorated with buds and 
feathers and striped with dies made of 
the wild flowers gathered from the pro- 
fusion that everywhere abounded. 
Discipline was preserved among the 
Indians, who were very much like the idl: 
and wilful schoolboys of these latter days 
and like them were punished by flogging. 
Seforita Encarnacion Pinedo in her 
recollections of those old Mission days 
says they seemed to take quite kindly 
to it. When an Indian looked sad and 
they asked him what was the matter with 
him he would answer that he was sad be- 


cause he missed his flogging and upon 
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classics and of the sciences—the former after- 
wards President of the College—had for quite 
a while no room but slept wherever they could 
find a place, rolling up their mattress every 
morning, not knowing where they would un- 
roll it at night. Frequently when the weather 
permitted, they laid themselves down weary 
under the veranda, in the open air, at the end 
of a day of labor. In the primitive study- 
hall, with its long and crowded benches, no 
gas jet or lamp was used, but only a small 
bit of candle to furnish light to each. 

In earlier times, a tent erected in the yard 
constituted the Auditorium, on public occas- 
ions. Later the church was used, a curtain 
hiding the high altar. ‘The New College Hall 
was the old adobe building long known as the 
California Hotel; it adjoined the Mission 
Church and was used as a dormitory; in 1871 
two rooms were formed by dividing the 
former dormitory and these rooms became 
the halls of the Philalethic and Philhistorian 
Debating Societies. This historical building 
was ruined by the earthquake of 18th of 
April, 1906. 


The old order changes. I think it was 
in the year 1881 when I arrived at the 
station at Santa Clara and was met ther« 
by a committee representing the Student 
Body who escorted me in an open barouche 


to the College gates. I was approaching 


the first educational institution that had 
heen founded in the country where I had 
passed the greater part of my life; the 
State that in all the world seemed most 
like home to me. My name was on thi 


program of the Commencement Exer- 
cises; I was to deliver a poem before a 
College where poets had been gathering 
honey for nearly half a century, as 
busily as the golden-girdled bees in a 
wilderness of sweets. I was already out 
of love with my poem and wished myself 
well rid of it all—as we drew up in 
front of the fountain of foliage—the 
glorious palms that circle before the 
adobe walls of the old Mission. 

All the way thither, the boys had been 
gladding me with the prettiest gossip of 
college life; of the fraternities and the 
frolics that do so much toward making 
one’s studious days and evenings the 
happiest of all. Must I remind you of 
the warm scent of the midnight oil in 
this connection. We were talking of the 
Students’ Chapel and the cloisters and 
the campus and the great swimming pool, 
that makes the memory of youth im- 
mortal? At the entrance to the cloister 
I was welcomed by the Father President, 
and so many other Fathers of that sub- 
lime Society that I felt I had returned even 
as the Prodigal Son and that all the re- 
wards of repentant prodigality, both deco- 
rative and culinary, were about to be thrust 
upon ne. Well: It nearly came to that. 

In the midst of the cloister was a 
rose-garden and a garden of lilies and 
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fountain, where now is enshrined a 
statue of the Sacred Heart. The main 
occupied by the Reverend 
was a portion of the original 
idobe Mission. ‘The chapel having 
nearly fallen to decay had been beauti- 
ily restored and its elegant facade 
vreathed of the energy and beauty that 
ive survived the ruin of the old Missions 
their glory. Everywhere were souve 
uirs of the past mingling with the life of 
the present. ‘The students were rejoicing 
t the close of a successful year of study ; 
smiles and congratulations were upon 
ry lip, triumph and exultation 
sparkled in every eye. Instead of the 
curtained sanctuary, or the tent on the 
campus, or the hall in the old dormitory 


building 
l'athers 


of the California Hotel, there was a 
handsome theater capable of seating 


perhaps one thousand four hundred. The 
college band was there; an_ historical 
play, beautifully staged was presented 
with all the enthusiasm that is the birth- 
right of the amateur. 

One of the most brilliant successes in 
the dramatic annals of that Theater is 
Nazareth, the Passion Play of Santa 
Clara, by Clay M. Green, Ph. D., an 
alumnus of the College. It was written 
in honor of the Golden Jubilee of his 
\lma Mater and produced sumptuously 
hc tore audiences that had come by special 
trains from various parts of the state. 
The Passion Play is to be repeated at 
intervals and Santa Clara may be called 
the Oberammergau of California. 

How easy-going was the Mission in 
Santa Clara when the Padres were in 
power. As soon as convenient a new- 
born child was baptized. ‘The event was 
announced by merry peals of the silver- 
toned bells that came with the light of 
the gospel all the way from old Spain.” 
Musicians, playing gaily, escorted the 
sponsors and the God-child to the church. 
Atter the ceremony, as the participants 
re-appeared at the church door, the cur- 
ious crowd without bombarded them with 
fire-crackers, the band played its most 
Joyous music, soldiers discharged volleys 
of musketry, and the sponsors cast hand- 
fuls of silver coin among the people. 

(he weddings were sometimes  gor- 
and the ceremonies 


geous spectacles, 
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elaborate and impressive. Some much 
less so. When some young squaw had 
looked with favor upon the Adonis of his 
tribe she would go to the Padre and 
gently break the tender news to him. 
Then the Padre would shrug his cowled 
shoulders and nod his tonsured head and 
say: “Very well, very well; I will talk 
to the young man.” If it chanced there 
was no obstacle in the way they were 
married almost on the spot. Was _ it 
Utopia or was it Santa Clara in the 
golden age of Missions? 

A common custom at weddings was to place 
twelve coins of either gold or silver, with the 
wedding ring, on a plate. The Padre blessed 
them and then the groom, after slipping the 
ring on the bride’s finger, put the coins in her 
hands, saying, “These coins I give thee in 
token of matrimony.’ She replied, ‘And I 
accept them.’ Then an altar-boy would hold a 
plate under her hands and she would drop 
part or all of the coins for the church. An- 
other custom among the more devout was for 
the bride and groom to keep watch, for a 
longer or shorter period before the final cere- 
mony, robed in white linen, and each holding 
a candle in one hand. The bride and groom 
always came to the church mounted on the 
handsomest and best accoutered horses they 
could secure. 


So says Senorita Pinedo, an eye-witness 
of it all. 
‘ All of 
period were observed with great solemnity 
and splendor. ‘They were the great 
events of the year and almost the only 


the religious festivals of the 


events worth mentioning. Of course 
there were the fandangos and a few 


games that the Indians always found 
diverting and to which the Indian women 
wore their home-spun_ finery; _ petti- 
coats of wool, decorated with buds and 
feathers and striped with dies made of 
the wild flowers gathered from the pro- 
fusion that everywhere abounded. 
Discipline was preserved among. the 
Indians, who were very much like the idl 
and wilful schoolboys of these latter days 
and like them were punished by flogging. 
Senorita Encarnacion Pinedo in her 
recollections of those old Mission days 
says they seemed to take quite kindly 
to it. When an Indian looked sad and 
they asked him what was the matter with 
him he would answer that he was sad be 


cause he missed his -flogging and upon 
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getting one he would say: “Now [ am 
warm and satisfied.” 

Those were the old days and _ these 
are the new. Perhaps nothing will more 
charmingly and vividly contrast two 
epochs in the history of the ancient Mis- 
sion than by quoting the Dedication of 
the Passion Play which revives all that 
is sweet and commendable in the relation 
that exists between the Reverend Fathers 
and Professors and the students of Santa 
Clara in the following transcript: 
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“Dedication 


‘Yo the Reverend Robert E. Kenna, S. J., 
gentle playmate of my boyhood, cherished 
memory of my youth, and revered friend 
of my riper years, this work is affection 
ately inscribed, in tender recollection 0! 
the sweet long ago in Santa Clara Col 
lege, and to reverently assist in my hum- 
ble way, the celebration of the Golden 
Jubilee. 


Cray M. Green, 1868-69.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S UPBUILDING 


By Evizapetru 


ZT IS now a little over six months since 
San Francisco was visited by earth- 
quake, and one-sixth of its entire area 

devoured by fire, but the transformation 
that has already taken place is little short 
if miraculous. Mother Nature attracted 
to us the eyes of the whole civilized 
world, but it is we, ourselves, who are 
eeping them fastened here by our 
nergy and progressiveness, our indomit- 
ible will and courage; fitting legacies 
from the old pioneers of the Golden Days 
to the sons of the Reconstruction. 

Put your finger on the pulse of San 
l'rancisco, and feel the feverish activity 
that is beating there. Bustle and hustle, 
jostle and push, one strenuous day 
crowds another. Days, too, of cheerful- 
ness and good humor, for optimism floats 
is gaily on the wave of misfortune as do 
the flags from the tops of the buildings 
on Van Ness avenue. Confidence in the 
future of the City was never lost for a 
noment. While eyeballs still smarted 
from the smoke of the fire, plans were 
nade for a greater and more beautiful 
san Francisco. That enthusiasm did not 
cool with the dying embers, the appear- 
ince of the stricken City to-day will 
testify. 

Trains piled high with debris are run- 
ing over temporary tracks and in a com- 
paratively short time, the seemingly 
\ugean task of clearing the streets will 
lave been accomplished. Foundations 
of big buildings are being cleared, and 
excavating is daily increasing. Already 
lhousands of temporary houses and stores 
liave been erected, and hundreds of per- 
inanent earthquake-proof and _ fireproof 
fice buildings, and hospitals are in 
process of construction. 

The men who are reaping the benefit 
of most of this stir and enterprise, the 
future millionaires of a greater San 
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Francisco, are the men of muscle and 
brawn. The common laborer, the hod- 
carrier, the carpenter, the plasterer, the 
plumber, the skilled mechanic, all are 
assured future capitalists. Each and 
every one is necessary for the intense 
struggle that the city must make to real- 
ize the dreams its citizens are cherishing. 
The idle finds San Francisco a lonesome 
town. Reinforced concrete characters as 
well as buildings are what San Francisco 
needs; characters of honest solid 
masonry that will stand the wear and 
tear, and endure the hardships com- 
pulsory with the building up of a great 
city. The earthquake made, as it were, 
an even break, and those who have the 
foresight to take advantage of the new 
race just starting, may grasp chances 
that would never otherwise have come to 
them. San Francisco was getting stout 
and prosperous; perhaps a little gouty, 
but the calamity of April has shown that 
it can take off its coat, roll up its sleeves, 
and pitch into work. 

For the  shirt-sleeved gentry, San 
Francisco is the land of promise. He 
need no longer sigh for the workman’s 
Utopia, for it is here in the City of the 
Golden Gate. If ever there was a “‘sure 
thing” in the line of business, the work- 
man of San Francisco has it nailed down 
and soldered hard and fast. There 
should lie for him no temptation in any 
get-rich-quick scheme. He fares much 
better. His is no gamble. He commands 
high wages, has steady work, dictates his 
own hours, and does his work much as 
he pleases. The fat of the land is his, 
and notwithstanding rumors to the con- 
trary, all the fat of the City was not in 
the fire. A peep into Pat’s lunch box 
proves this. Where are the cold corned 
beef sandwich and flask of cold tea of 
yesterday? Burned up in the fire. Their 
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place has been taken by caviar supported 
between two slices of bread of wafer 
thinness; or maybe stuffed egg salad 
in a nest of lettuce leaves; or perhaps 
the drumstick of a tender chicken, with 
a little fromage de brie on a toasted 
cracker as a fitting climax to his mid-day 
meal. Long life to the plutocrat of the 
hod! 

May good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both! 


But reconstruction days are not hey- 
days for the manual laborer alone. The 
man who deals in necessities is laying 
the foundation of a fortune. The dis- 
aster will undoubtedly do much toward 
the development of the resources of Cali- 
fornia in the manufacture of building 
materials before the City is rebuilt. 
Even the wag who laughs and says he 
draws his check on a sand bank, is illus- 
trating the old saying of the true word 
spoken in jest, if he but knew it. A good 
sand bank in San Francisco is going to 
be a veritable mine to the owner of it, 
for builders will need it to mix with their 
lime. So, if he possesses the sand bank 
the wag may transact business with any 
other bank he pleases, and may even give 
deep and anxious thought to the make of 
the machine he will purchase in which to 
make the frequent trips. 

If, instead of trying to “strike ile” on 
the old homestead, the farmer of Cali- 
fornia could find a good quarry of lime- 
rock with which to manufacture a high 
grade of cement, he would reap a harvest 
that would have nothing whatsoever to do 
with grain or barley or hay. 

Manufacturers of cast iron beams, rods 
or structural beams, all needed to help 
stiffen and gird up the new structures 
of the new City, have also cause for 
rejoicing, and the window glass manu- 
facturer asks leave to raise his voice in 
thanksgiving, too. The City will not 
only regain its former size, but it will 
expand enormously. 

This does not mean a block here and a 
block there. San Francisco will rise from 
its ashes practically whole, and justify 
the faith of its citizens in its future. 

Thus, out of all the evil much good 
will come. We begin to see it already 
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even through dust-clogged eyes. Many 
improvements planned -for the future 
show that San Francisco is at last con- 
sidering the convenience of its citizens. 
It is having a thorough house cleaning. 
In some parts of the City the fire did 
more good than harm for it burned up 
a vast number of ramshackle buildings 
that had stood since the old pioneer days. 
In the lumber and factory districts 
buildings of corrugated iron have taken 
the place of the flimsy wooden structures 
that for years were a constant fire 
menace. And the bricks—those countless 
bricks! Even now, months after, the 
exclamation often escapes the lips, “Did 
you ever see so many bricks!’ Somehow, 
they seem to emphasize and exaggerate 
the magnitude of the damage done. To 
look at them one could easily believe that 
there had been nothing but brick build- 
ings in the burned district—and the first 
time one saw a man trying to clean the 
bricks that covered only one lot alone, 
hacking, hacking, with a hatchet, one felt 
that Happy Hooligan ought to come 
around and take him out for a walk! 
Now, on many, many _ properties, the 
bricks are all cleaned and _ piled up 
neatly, and experts have estimated that 
when the permanent building is well 
under way, more than a million bricks 
will be laid in a day! 

All this work is carried on with a 
good-nature that is typical of San Fran- 
ciscans, and inconveniences and annoy- 
ances that formerly would have tried the 
tax-payer’s patience, are now looked 
upon as all in the day’s work. The 
pedestrian gazes in vain at the shattered 
glass of a lamp-post to tell him the name 
of a street. Old landmarks have been 
razed to the ground. There is nothing 
to guide him. Yet he relates his bewil- 
derment to a friend as rather a joke 
upon his bump of location, and his shoes 
being white with dust from walking up 
one street and down another in search 
of an address which formerly he had 
always reached by telephone, he mounts 
a boot-black stand and gets his shoes 
polished. ‘The chances are that here he 
will have to wait his turn, for the Knight 
of the Blacking-brush is doing a rushing 
business these days. ‘The work on the 
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five hundred miles of side-walk to be put 
down, would not be hurried if he had his 
way. His shoes having acquired the 
necessary gloss, the pedestrian steps 
down, rids himself of a dime, and starts 
up the street for his car. The well-inten- 
tioned sprinkling cart had, in the mean- 
time been traversing the streets, and the 
fine penetrating dust has been changed 
to a mud that is as hard to get rid of as 

collection agent. But his car having 

lready looped the loop at the foot of 

\larket street, and being now half a 
block away, he starts on a run up the 
track with an agility of which he is 
irdonably proud. After some lively 
sprinting he catches up with it, and lands 
vith a Mercury pose on the last step, 
ery much out of breath and somewhat 
verheated. But he congratulates him- 
self upon having saved time by getting 
the car, and although in glancing down- 
ward he finds that the mud has oxidized 
his shine, he considers the economy of 
precious moments of far more import- 
ance. While his blood is still tingling 
with the extra exertion, the car comes to 
a sudden stop. A pair of lean-sided, 
sweating, dust-caked horses attached to a 
loaded with bricks that is half 
way up a steep incline, have the right of 
way, if possession is nine-tenths of the 
The driver with much volubility 
and arabesque language tries to urge his 
tired team across the car-track. The San 
l'ranciscan, knowing to a nicety just 
what length of time such an undertaking 
involves, stolidly places a Perfectos be- 
tween his teeth, and the driver continuing 
to display his verbal ability to handle 
successfully the situation, lights it, and 
between puffs of the weed, tries to forget 
what a run the United Railroads gave 
lim for his nickel! 

But even in San Francisco, the City of 
cheerfulness and wonderful opportunity, 
all is not as merry as a marriage bell. 
Often rising above the noise of rock 
crushers, donkey-engines and pile-drivers, 
the squeak of saws and the pounding of 
iammers, is heard a wail of regret for 

he City-that-was.” The City that had 
cndeared itself to the lover of the beauti- 

ul; the artist, the writer, the bon vivant, 
‘he good-fellow, to him traveled 
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much and came back to San Francisco 
to live! They alone stop to bewail the 
fate of the gray City. 

San Francisco, however, has not lost 
its picturesqueness. It can no more be 
deprived of it than it can of its place 
as the greatest gateway to the greatest 
ocean. Its climate, its hills, its cosmo- 
politanism and the temperament of the 
people will always preserve its unique- 
ness. Eye-pictures will still greet the 
artist at every turn. If he makes Tele- 
graph Hill the Mecca of his vision, he 
will find it but little changed. Does he 
care to go to Spanish Town? ‘The gaudi- 
ness has been dulled but little. Would 
he dine on foreign viands? ‘The quaint 
restaurants have been rebuilt as near the 
old locations as possible. Does his eyes 
yearn for a sight of Chinatown, that lay 
in the heart of the business district like 
a piece of rare old Cloissonné ov a square 
of gray cloth? He can find consolation 
in the thought that it is all to be rebuilt 
in the Oriental style of arch'tecture, and 
that it will probably not be long ere the 
newness wears off, and i! again takes 
on the rich hues of the famous quarter. 
That the all-pervad'ng odor of dried 
fish may be lacking, will not be a thing 
to regret. 

And the bon vivant who heaves an asth- 
matic sigh for the famous French restau- 
rants? He need not sigh in vain. The 
savory dishes of conspiring concoctions 
that the sons of Ia Belle France were 
wont to set before his pampered palate 
for a small sum are blossoming forth 
again. ‘The sauce piquant served with 
these meals may not be as plentiful as 
formerly, but there will be no stinting of 
other condiments. 

San Francisco is unique even in its 
reconstruction. Its picturesqueness is 
as assertive as the individuality of its 
citizens. Where else in the world would 
men throw up a first story, put a floor 
over it, move in, begin business, and 
then go on building over their heads? 
This is what they are doing at the St. 
Francis Hotel. The dining room is in 
the cellar, which has been transformed 
by stained woods and burlap to a har 
monious whole, and here men and women 
dine well, and listen to good musie while 
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place has been taken by caviar supported 
between two slices of bread of wafer 
thinness; or maybe stuffed egg salad 
in a nest of lettuce leaves; or perhaps 
the drumstick of a tender chicken, with 
a little fromage de brie on a toasted 
cracker as a fitting climax to his mid-day 
meal. Long life to the plutocrat of the 
hod! 


May good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 


But reconstruction days are not hey- 
days for the manual laborer alone. The 
man who deals in necessities is laying 
the foundation of a fortune. The dis- 
aster will undoubtedly do much toward 
the development of the resources of Cali- 
fornia in the manufacture of building 
materials before the City is rebuilt. 
Even the wag who laughs and says he 
draws his check on a sand bank, is illus- 
trating the old saying of the true word 
spoken in jest, if he but knew it. A good 
sand bank in San Francisco is going to 
be a veritable mine to the owner of it, 
for builders will need it to mix with their 
lime. So, if he possesses the sand bank 
the wag may transact business with any 
other bank he pleases, and may even give 
deep and anxious thought to the make of 
the machine he will purchase in which to 
make the frequent trips. 

If, instead of trying to “strike ile’ on 
the old homestead, the farmer of Cali- 
fornia could find a good quarry of lime- 
rock with which to manufacture a high 
grade of cement, he would reap a harvest 
that would have nothing whatsoever to do 
with grain or barley or hay. 

Manufacturers of cast iron beams, rods 
or structural beams, all needed to help 
stiffen and gird up the new structures 
of the new City, have also cause for 
rejoicing, and the window glass manu- 
facturer asks leave to raise his voice in 
thanksgiving, too. The City will not 
only regain its former size, but it will 
expand enormously. 

This does not mean a block here and a 
block there. San Francisco will rise from 
its ashes practically whole, and justify 
the faith of its citizens in its future. 

Thus, out of all the evil much good 
will come. We begin to see it already 
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even through dust-clogged eyes. Many 
improvements planned -for the future 
show that San Francisco is at last con 
sidering the convenience of its citizens. 
It is having a thorough house cleaning. 
In some parts of the City the fire did 
more good than harm for it burned up 
a vast number of ramshackle buildings 
that had stood since the old pioneer days. 
In the lumber and factory districts 
buildings of corrugated iron have taken 
the place of the flimsy wooden structures 
that for years were a constant fire 
menace. And the bricks—those countless 
bricks! Even now, months after, the 
exclamation often escapes the lips, “Did 
you ever see so many bricks!’ Somehow, 
they seem to emphasize and exaggerate 
the magnitude of the damage done. To 
look at them one could easily believe that 
there had been nothing but brick build- 
ings in the burned district—and the first 
time one saw a man trying to clean the 
bricks that covered only one lot alone, 
hacking, hacking, with a hatchet, one felt 
that Happy Hooligan ought to come 
around and take him out for a walk! 
Now, on many, many properties, the 
bricks are all cleaned and piled up 
neatly, and experts have estimated that 
when the permanent building is well 
under way, more than a million bricks 
will be laid in a day! 

All this work is carried on with a 
good-nature that is typical of San Fran- 
ciscans, and inconveniences and annoy- 
ances that formerly would have tried the 
tax-payer’s patience, are now looked 
upon as all in the day’s work. The 
pedestrian gazes in vain at the shattered 
glass of a lamp-post to tell him the name 
of a street. Old landmarks have been 
razed to the ground. There is nothing 
to guide him. Yet he relates his bewil- 
derment to a friend as rather a joke 
upon his bump of location, and his shoes 
being white with dust from walking up 
one street and down another in search 
of an address which formerly he had 
always reached by telephone, he mounts 
a boot-black stand and gets his shoes 
polished. ‘The chances are that here he 


will have to wait his turn, for the Knight 
of the Blacking-brush is doing a rushing 
business these days. 


The work on the 
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five hundred miles of side-walk to be put 
down, would not be hurried if he had his 
way. His shoes having acquired the 
necessary gloss, the pedestrian steps 
down, rids himself of a dime, and starts 
up the street for his car. The well-inten- 
tioned sprinkling cart had, in the mean- 
time been traversing the streets, and the 
tine penetrating dust has been changed 
to a mud that is as hard to get rid of as 

collection agent. But his car having 
ilready looped the loop at the foot of 
\larket street, and being now half a 
block away, he starts on a run up the 
track with an agility of which he is 
pardonably proud. After some lively 
sprinting he catches up with it, and lands 
with a Mercury pose on the last step, 
very much out of breath and somewhat 
overheated. But he congratulates him- 
self upon having saved time by getting 
the car, and although in glancing down- 
ward he finds that the mud has oxidized 
his shine, he considers the economy of 
precious moments of far more import- 
ance. While his blood is still tingling 
with the extra exertion, the car comes to 
a sudden stop. A pair of lean-sided, 
sweating, dust-caked horses attached to a 
loaded with bricks that is half 
way up a steep incline, have the right of 
way, if possession is nine-tenths of the 
The driver with much volubility 
and arabesque language tries to urge his 
tired team across the car-track. The San 
l'rancisean, knowing to a nicety just 
what length of time such an undertaking 
involves, stolidly places a Perfectos be- 
tween his teeth, and the driver continuing 
to display his verbal ability to handle 
successfully the situation, lights it, and 
between puffs of the weed, tries to forget 
what a run the United Railroads gave 
him for his nickel! 

But even in San Francisco, the City of 
cheerfulness and wonderful opportunity, 
all is not as merry as a marriage bell. 
Often rising above the noise of rock 
crushers, donkey-engines and pile-drivers, 
the squeak of saws and the pounding of 
hammers, is heard a wail of regret for 

'he City-that-was.” The City that had 
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endeared itself to the lover of the beauti- 
ful: the artist, the writer, the bon vivant, 
the good-fellow, to him who traveled 
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much and came back to San Francisco 
to live! They alone stop to bewail the 
fate of the gray City. 

San Francisco, however, has not lost 
its picturesqueness. It can no more be 
deprived of it than it can of its place 
as the greatest gateway to the greatest 
ocean. Its climate, its hills, its cosmo- 
politanism and the temperament of the 
people will always preserve its unique- 
ness. Eye-pictures will still greet the 
artist at every turn. If he makes Tele- 
graph Hill the Mecca of his vision, he 
will find it but little changed. Does he 
care to go to Spanish Town? ‘The gaudi- 
ness has been dulled but little. Would 
he dine on foreign viands? ‘The quaint 
restaurants have been rebuilt as near the 
old locations as possible. Does his eyes 
yearn for a sight of Chinatown, that lay 
in the heart of the business district like 
a piece of rare old Cloissonné ov a square 
of gray cloth? He can find consolation 
in the thought that it is all to be rebuilt 
in the Oriental style of arch'tecture, and 
that it will probably not be long ere the 
newness wears off, and it again takes 
on the rich hues of the famous quarter. 
That the all-pervad'ng odor of dried 
fish may be lacking, will not be a thing 
to regret. 

And the bon vivant who heaves an asth- 
matie sigh for the famous French restau- 
rants? He need not sigh in vain. The 
savory dishes of conspiring concoctions 
that the sons of La Belle France were 
wont to set before his pampered palate 
for a small sum are blossoming forth 
again. The sauce piquant served with 
these meals may not be as plentiful as 
formerly, but there will be no stinting of 
other condiments. 

San Francisco is unique even in its 
reconstruction. Its picturesqueness is 
as assertive as the individuality of its 
citizens. Where else in the world would 
men throw up a first story, put a floor 
over it, move in, begin business, and 
then go on building over their heads? 
This is what they are doing at the St. 
Irancis Hotel. The dining room is in 
the cellar, which has been transformed 
by stained woods and burlap to a har 
monious whole, and here men and women 
dine well, and listen to good music while 
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the work of building goes on above them. 
Nothing is left standing of the Mer- 
chants Exchange Building but the stecl 
frame, yet the Hydrographic Office is 
maintained in the cellar, while workmen 
go about their duties on the stories over- 
head. 

The crypt of the church of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe furnishes a street scene 
that is as interesting and paintable as 
any of the old world. After the fire the 
foundation and basement of stone and 
concrete were found to be in good condi- 
tion, and here, within the church walls, 
literally at the foot of the altar, Spanish 
families have taken up their residence. 
The space occupied by the auditorium has 
been converted into a Spanish court, 
around which shacks have been erected 
for living purposes. Villa de Guadalupe 
has been rudely printed on the church 
doors that lead into a miniature city that 
looks as though it had been lifted bodily 
out of sunny Spain. 

On the eastern slopes of Russian Hill 
tiny shingled houses have sprung up like 
mushrooms. With their leaded-paned 
windows flung wide to the rollicking 
western breeze, and their porches ex- 
tending like little shelves from their sides, 
they resemble somewhat the Swiss chalets 
of the Alps. They seem to clutch the 
searred o]4 hill like irightened children 
clinging to a mother’s skirt. Paths as 
precipitous as anv ladder that was ever 
let down over a ship’s side lead up t-. 
them, and trailing vines and_ bright 
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flowers have been planted along their 
edges to gladden the eye of the way- 
farer. San Francisco’s artistic sense was 
not killed by fire. 

We have still much to be thankful for. 
This port is recognized as the most avail- 
able and desirable in every way for the 
furtherance of the Oriental trade. April 
misfortunes have not affected it. We are 
to have an improved harbor, embracing 
the shore of the entire bay. We are to 
have a new street-lighting system, and a 
better water supply. In the North Beach 
district the California Fruit Canners’ 
Association is going to erect the largest 
fruit cannery in the world. This means 
the employment of twenty-five hundred 
people. The work on it is being rushed 
with all possible speed. The school- 
children of San Francisco have missed 
less than one month’s instruction for want 
of public provision. While they were 
standing in the bread line, preparations 
were already being made for the fall 
opening. ‘Twenty-seven permanent school 
buildings aggregating in cost more than 
$2,000,000 have been planned. 

San Francisco has a right to be proud 
of the way it has pulled itself together 
in six months, and when another six 
months rolls by, and the anniversary of 
the most awful calamity that the world 
has ever witnessed has will 


come, she 


begin to look once more like the gay, 
happy-hearted City so dear to the hearts 
of thousands, the laughter on whose lips 
was stilled for a short time only. 
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FIFTY-FOUR-FORTY, OR FIGHT 


By AvELINE Knapp 


IN TWO PARTS—PART | 


I say; that ain’t your field!” 

A stout, well-grown boy, per- 
haps fifteen years old, ran hastily out of 
the thick timber skirting a field of young 
wheat. 

As he did so, he shook a warning fist 
at a man who sat on a roan mustang and 
directed the movements of two other men. 
These had let down the bars leading into 
the field, and were driving half-a-dozen 
eager cattle in on the growing wheat. 
The boy’s voice rose to a wrathful shriek 
as he saw the outrage. 

“Stop!” he shouted again. ‘My father 
—my father will kill you!” 

The man on the mustang laughed, con- 
temptuously. 

“No danger of that, whatever,” he said, 
with a bland wave of the hand. 

“Put the bars up well, Pierre,” he 
directed one of his half-breed attendants. 
“We don’t want the factor’s cattle stray- 
ing. 

One fellow started to obey, but the 
boy hurled himself upon him. 

“Don’t you dare!’ he shrieked. “You 
turn those cattle out, and then put the 
bars up; you miserable thieves!” 

For answer, the man on_ horseback 
raised a hand, and the other half-breed 
seized the boy, holding him, despite his 
struggles, until the rails were replaced. 

“Ye are a bold, bad lad,” the white 
man said, sternly. “It’s a mercy I don’t 
order ye whipped, for interfering with 
the company’s men.” 

“What’s all this?’’” Another voice broke 
in sternly, and the boy wrenched free 
from the half-breed’s grasp. 

“Father!” he shouted, “They’ve turned 
their cattle into our wheat!” 

4 


OOK a’here! Stop that! Stop, 
a P p 


The newcomer turned in amazement 
to the white man, who spoke, promptly. 

“It’s nae use to object, Overcord,” he 
said, with a broad Scotch accent. “Ye 
must know, man, ye Americans are here 
only by the Company’s sufferance. Ye'r 
trespassers, every man of ye, an’ it’s only 
a question of time when ye’'ll all have to 
leave.” 

“That’s a lie.” Overcord laid a hand 
on the roan’s mane. 

“Mr. McAillish, you know as well as I 
do, that this is American territory, and 
the United States Government will see 
its citizens protected. You tell your men 
to take those cows out, or I'll hold every 
head for damages.” 

McAillish laughed. 

“Under what law will ye do it?” he 
asked, derisively. 

“Yon are the factor’s cattle. He’s 
sending ’em north to one of the com- 
pany’s agents. Ye’re but a trespasser on 
the Company’s territory, where the cattle 
are this minute. Man! Do ye think ye 
can find any law at all, in the whole 
Oregon country, that dares question the 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company?” 

Overcord’s grip tightened on the roan’s 
mane, but he still spoke moderately. 

“The Company knows, better than it 
wants to,” he said, “that this country 
belongs to the United States. The Com- 
pany’s the trespasser, and we’re going to 
have our rights, clean to fifty-four-forty, 
if we have to fight for "em—look out!” 

He threw up a quick hand to catch the 
heavy whip as McAillish raised it to 
strike. In an instant one of the half- 
breeds was beside him, with drawn knife. 
Quick as a flash Overcord brought the 
whip down upon the hand that held the 
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blade, just as his son, with a cat-like leap, 
landed upon the shoulders of the other 
“breed.” Before either of the men could 
recover balance the settler had possessed 
himself of both knives. 

The first “breed” started for the out- 
fit’s packhorse grazing near. Across this 
animal’s back a rifle was slung, but before 
he could reach it the boy was there, and 
faced the group with the long, shining 
barrel, covering them all. The Scotch- 
man turned upon Overcord in fury. 

“Tell the brat to give up that gun,” he 
shrieked. “Man! The Company’ll wipe 
ve off the airth for this outrage! Make 
him give up the gun, I tell ye!” 

“Stay where you are, Justus,” his 
father called. “Mr. MecAillish, you've 
made a mighty big mistake to come this 
game on American soil, and I advise you 
to get vour cattle out of my grain field 
and go on your way in peace while you 
can, 

McAillish glared at him. He was un- 
armed, or the daring American would 
have died, then and there. The Scotch- 
man had driven his little band of cattle 
up from the mouth of the Columbia, levy- 
ing for forage upon American settlers, 
at his will. He had not dreamed that 
anyone would dare to defy a representa- 
tive of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

“Overcord,” he gasped, at last, “ve 
trespassing rascal. Mark what | 
Ye'll never be allowed to reap the crop 
off this land!” 

The settler walked over to Justus and 
took the rifle from him. 

“Go and drive those cattle out, son,” 
said he, quietly. 

The cattle were trampling the grain 
sadly, but Justus went at his task with 
a will, and before long they were again 
on the trail, with the bars in place behind 
them. 

“Now go on your way,” the settler said, 
waving his hand toward the north. ‘‘You 
can send one of your men to my cabin 
after the rifle, Mr. MecAillish,” he added, 
turning away. 

The Scotchman rode after him, inar- 
ticulate with rage. Overcord and his son 
walked steadily on toward their cabin, 
while the half-breeds waited, mindful of 
the cattle. 


” 


say. 
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“Order them to go on,” the American 
said, calmly. “You can overtake them; 
for you're on horseback.” 

There was a cold gleam in his blue 
eyes. The factor’s agent knew men, and 
still shaking with anger he waved a man- 
date to his “breeds.”” Not until they and 
the cattle were out of sight in the deep 
woods did the settler speak again. 


“That’s better,’ he said at last. “Now 
we'll go to the house.” 
Mrs. Overcord looked out in amaze- 


ment as the little procession came up to 
the door, and the Scotchman made no 
reply to her greeting. 

“T’ve a little matter of business to at- 
tend to,” her husband said, and entered 
the house, while McAillish sat outside, 
scowling blackly. Three minutes later 
the settler returned with the rifle, minus 
its hammer. 

“You can get it fixed at the Company’s 
store, Mr. McdAillish,” he said. “I’m 
returning you one of the Indian’s knives, 
and I guess that'll get you through all 
right. I’m not running risks these days.” 

“And what dye think’ll be my report 
to the factor, ye impudent dog?” frothed 
the Scotchman. “The Company’ll not 
telerate——” 

“You tell the factor,” replied the set- 
tler, firmly, “that the American people 
are singing fifty-four-forty, or fight, and 
a mighty good tune they find it.” 

“Ye’ve dug yer own grave, man,” Mc- 
Aillish swore, and Silas Overcord, watch- 
ing him ride away, bearing the useless 
rifle, knew that there an excellent 
prospect of that statement being true. 

Americans were unwelcome visitors to 
the Oregon country in 1846, though the 
region was clearly American soil. Great 
Britain was reluctant to retire from the 
rich and fertile country which she had 
tried to possess, and for years had pro- 
tested against the Americans’ march to 
the western sea. First the Great Lakes; 
then the Mississippi River; then the 
Rocky Mountains, had been fixed in the 
British mind as the natural western 
boundary of the United States. Now the 


was 


last desperate struggle centered about the 
Oregon country. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company was the 
real mover in Great Britain’s trespass in 
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this region. The company owned a king- 
dom in Canada. Its territory, stretching 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Pacific Ocean, 
was larger than modern Europe; larger 
than the United States of to-day, and it 
held this vast estate in absolute owner- 
ship. 

Yet, not content with it. the company 
had asked, and obtained from Great 
Britain, the exclusive trading right, in the 
Oregon country, south of the Columbia 
River. This privilege was an unlawful 
one. Although American territory, the 
Oregon country was held in joint occupa- 
tion by the United States and England. 
This was by a mutual agreement which 
either country might dissolve on a year’s 
notice, but the agreement gave England 
no right to grant any such privilege. 

Because its tenure was illegal, the com- 
pany sought to strengthen it by every 
means it could grasp. It fought bitterly 
and constantly against advancing civiliza- 
tion. Cattle, sheep, horses, homes and 
tilled land, would drive out the wild game 
that was the company’s source of income. 
American settlers were a deadly menace 
to the monopoly’s uncertain rights. So 
all these must be kept out of the Oregon 
country. 

lor years they were kept out. By 
lving and bribery, by discouragement, 
fire, sword, violence, and oppression, the 
great tide of American settlement was 
held back, but it was a losing battle for 
the company, and its chiefs were begin- 
ning at last to realize it. It was this 
realization that was making its agents 
desperate. 

Inch by inch, almost, the young re- 
public was spreading itself across the 
American continent. It was conquering 
the country with plowshares and pruning 
hooks, planting homes, and schoolhouses, 
and churches, where its enemy desired to 
see only steel traps, and trading stations, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
determined to drive them out, at all haz- 
ards. 

Silas Overcord and his wife had come 
into the Oregon country from Maine, 
three years before, and set up a home in 
the wilderness. Their nearest neighbor 
was eight miles to the south; their nearest 
source of supplies, a trading-post of the 


company, across the river, and eleven 
miles to the north. 

“Suppose the company can do any- 
thing to us Dad?” Justus asked his father 
as the two did up the chores on the 
evening after the encounter over the 
eattle. 

“Son,” Silas Overcord turned an anx- 
ious face upon the boy. “IT don't know. 
MecAillish’s a bad man to get down on us. 
He won't forget a grudge, and the com- 
pany’s got the power to do most anything. 
I bin thinking over what I done, and 
maybe [ was rash, but there’s some things 
a man can’t put up with, and be a man.” 

Justus looked at his tall father with a 
little thrill of pride. 

“What's the company doing here on 
American soil anvhow, Dad?” he asked. 

“Trespassing, just like I said it was,” 
his father replied. 

“Can't the United States put ’em out?” 

“Yes, siree; and it will. Don’t you 
remember what I read out of the paper 
that came last month? ‘The northern 
boundary of the United States runs to 
parallel fifty-four-forty. That’s our 
boundary, and we're going to have it or 
fight the Britishers all over again.” 

“IT wish we'd hurry up, then,” Justus 
sighed. “I’m willing to help fight. Why, 
Dad, our wheat-field’s tromped most to 
nothing.” 

If Justus could have known it, Con- 
gress had already passed a vote that the 
President, at his discretion, should notify 
Great Britain that joint occupancy of the 
Oregon country must cease. The news, 
however, had not vet got over the great 
divide, and it would be long in  pene- 
trating the northwest wilderness. 

In the meantime summer advanced 
with rapid strides, and the Overcords 
were busy as beavers, harvesting their 
despoiled wheatfield, clearing land for 
the next year’s planting, and adding to 
their stock of marketable skins. Father 
and son were both mighty hunters, and 
not even the powerful Hudson’s Bay 
Company could prevent their taking pelts 
south of the Columbia. It had been a 
season of great good fortune, and by late 
fall a pile of fine skins awaited trans- 
portation to the trading post. They had 
been well cured, and were wrapped in the 
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pelt of a glorious silver-tip bear that 
Silas Overcord had caught robbing his 
cornpatch. The silver-tip was a giant, 
and made them sure of their winter's 
meat; but they were nearly out of pow- 
der, of flour, and of various other neces- 
saries. 

It was drawing close to Christmas- 
time when the settler completed his plans, 
and was ready to make his winter trip to 
the station, whither he had not been since 
early spring. Twice he had set a day for 
the journey, but Mrs. Overcord had been 
ailing since Thanksgiving, and on each 
of these days she had seemed too ill to be 
left to Justus’s ministrations. 

“T think, son,” he said, finally, “that 
you could manage the trading as well’s 
I. They’s no danger about the trip, and 
if mother took one of her spells, I’d 
rather be home; but someone’s got to go 
and get her medicine. The bottle Ell- 
wood got’s nearly empty.” 

Ellwood was their neighbor, who had 
stopped with them for a night, going and 
coming, on his own winter trip to the 
post, three weeks before. He was 
obliged to take two days for the journey, 
but the Overcords were nearer, and Jus- 
tus could make the round trip in one 
day. 

He forded the river at daybreak, his 
father going that far with him, and on 
the further bank they transferred the 
load of pelts from the horse to a travois. 
This early substitute for a wagon in a 
country where as yet there were no 
wheels, was a very simple contrivance. 
To each side of the saddle-girth was at- 
tached a slender pole. These poles 
trailed behind the horse, and across them, 
high enough up to clear the ground, the 
load was lashed. When Justus had made 
all secure he mounted the horse and went 
on his way. 

It was high noon when he arrived at 
the trading post. To his surprise, and 
a little to his dismay, he found McAillish 
there. The factor’s clerk was traveling 
down to Portland from the Fraser River 
country, whither he had been on business. 
He was as exultant as his hard Scotch 
nature could show, over news that had 
reached the post from further down, and 
he greeted Justus with a sneering laugh. 
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“Still singing fifty-four-forty, or fight, 
lad?” he jeered. “Man! ’tis no great song 
these days. They’re singing it mighty 
small in your United States. Yes, I 
make sure they’ve stopped it altogether.” 

A laugh went up from the crowd at 
this speech. Justus made no reply, but 
he was vaguely uneasy as he turned to 
the trader. 

“Father sent me up with the skins, this 
time,” he said, “because mother’s sick. 
There’s a fine silver-tip, but I can’t lift 
the pack alone.” 

The storekeeper spoke to an Indian, 
who went out with the boy, and presently 
the two returned, bearing the pelts be- 
tween them. McdAillish came forward as 
the pack was thrown down, and the crowd 
closed in to see what might develop. 
Something was in the air; two or three 
rough jests about Americans were made 
as the men jostled one another. 

All were silenced, however, as_ the 
great silver-tip pelt came to light. Fron- 
din, the trader, spread it out upon the 
floor. 

“By gar,’ a French half-breed mut- 
tered. “It is bigger as the one Jacque 
Le Brun take seex-year ago.” 

“It’s a wonder,” said the trader, shak- 
ing the long fur admiringly. “He was 
just ready for winter, that chap. Who 
killed ’im?” 

“My father,’ Justus spoke proudly, 
as he showed the tiny opening through 
which one bullet had let out the huge 
bear’s life. 

“An’ yer feyther, I presume,” it was 
McAillish who interrupted, suavely, ‘“‘is 
one of the company’s trappers?” 

The boy turned in surprise. ‘No,’ he 
said, “father’s an American settler. He 
killed the bear on our own land.” 

“Not quite,” McAillish replied, more 
blandly still. “He killed it in the com- 
pany’s territory, where he has never had 
permission to settle.” 

Justus stared, amazed, and a loud 
laugh went up from the crowd as the 
factor’s clerk went on: 

“Ye don’t seem aware, my young 
friend, an’ I grieve to tell ye; but truth 
is mighty. The United States has seen 
the error of its ways. It’s given up its 
impudent claim to owning the Oregon 
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country. Yer feyther is merely a squat- 
ter on British soil.” 

“That’s a lie,” Justus flashed hotly. 
“The United States’ll never give up her 
rights. We'll have em; clean to fifty- 
four-forty.” 

The men shouted again, but McAillish 
commanded silence by a gesture. 

“Yer just a-lyin’ yerself,’ he said, 
with an evil grin. “But it’s ignorance 
makes ye do it, an’ we'll pass it by. The 
hull world knows, now, that the United 
States has give up her claim; we'll no 
be mindin’ a boy’s clack. But about these 
pelts; that’s different. We must con- 
sider.” 

He passed a hand across the great 
silver-tip and resumed, slowly. 

“Yer feyther not being one of the 
company’s trappers, but just a mere tres- 
passer, as ‘tis proven, I don’t see but 
what the skins belong to the company, 
as they lie. How is it, Frondin?” 

The storekeeper gasped. A _ dead 
silence had fallen upon the group. 
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“Ye agree with me, of course?” the 
factor’s agent said, significantly. 

“Why, the fact is,” Frondin began, 
“I’m thinking—that is—I don’t see how 
it’s just possible, under the circumstances, 
Mr. McAillish fe 

“What’s that?” roared the Scotchman. 
“D’ye call yerself a loyal servant of the 
company an’ talk like that? Man! 
Would ye see her robbed an’ never pro- 
test? Then I'll even take the matter in 
hand myself, to protect the company’s 
rights. Stand back, lad.” 

He thrust Justus back, and motioned 
to two of his own men. 

“You, Pierre and Anton,” he ordered, 
“do ‘em up an’ put ’em with the rest of 
my belongings. And as fer ye,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Justus, “ye contuma- 
cious young Yankee rebel; get ye gone, 
and tell yer feyther he’ll no trade at the 
company’s stores until he’s established 
a proper standing with the factor! Now 
clear out!” 

(To be concluded. ) 





THE HOURS 


By Marion Coox 


Full many unguessed months have cautious peered 


From out behind the impenetrable veil 


Where lurks the phantom future; and have dared 


To venture, one by one, within the pale 


Of visible days, and slip past noiselessly, 


Beloved one, since last I looked on thee! 


And one brought faith, and one a promise sweet; 


And one a sorrow laid within my hand; 


Oh, love, I will be brave! 


Our eyes must meet 


But only thou, dear heart, can’st understand 


How slow the hours 


how unremittingly 


My soul doth crave the one that shall bring thee! 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY 


By Evwin Emerson, Jr. 


66 HERE comes the ’spresswagg’n!” 
announced the Moke. “Quick, 
tie the bandana ‘round my face!” 

Both men arose behind the shelter of a 
big iron safe that lay overturned amid 
a heap of dusty bricks which had once 
housed the Mercantile Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. 

A dirty red bandana was nimbly ad- 
justed over the lower half of the Moke’s 
unshaven face to be tied behind with the 
knot tucked under a slouch hat, the loose 
brim of which drooped down in front. 

From under his mask the Moke mum- 
bled his last instructions: ‘Start walkin’ 
up de hill, with your back to him, and 
your hands in your pockets, easy like, 
an’ keep whistlin’! 

“When he slows up on the slope, start 
to walk in front of his horses, as if you 
was crossin’ over. Then swing around 
and grab their bridles! Better keep in 
front of them horses, so he can’t see to 
shoot! Leave the rest to me! Go 
ahead !” 

“Hey there, you'll get hurted!” yelled 
the driver, as he saw the man slouching 
under his horses’ heads. At the same 
moment both horses reared and slid to 
a sudden stop, almost sitting on their 
haunches. 

The driver brought his lash down over 
their backs with vicious force born of 
fury, but he struck only one blow. 
Dropping his whip he reached for his 
hip. 

“Throw up your hands! I got youse 
covered,” said a husky voice directly be- 
hind him. , 

Startled, the driver turned his head. 
He beheld the dark outline of a man 
clinging to the back grating and saw the 


glint of a shiny thing in his hand stick- 
ing through the wire mesh. Suddenly 
his heart seemed to jump up into his 
mouth as he realized that he was looking 
into the muzzle of a pistol. 

“Throw up your hands! 


” 


repeated the 
husky voice. 

The driver's hands went up in the air. 

“Look out there, Bill!’ shouted the 
Moke. Cover him from behind! Never 
mind them horses! They'll stand.” 

In a gruff undertone he spoke again 
to the driver: “Now youse step back 
here and unbolt this door. If youse try 
any monkeyshines on me I'l] pump this 
six-shooter into youse.” 

The driver did as he was told. 

“Now throw out your money box!” 
commanded the Moke. 

Just then both men caught the sound 
of horses’ feet clattering around the cor- 
ner. Again the driver's heart thumped 
within him. This time with fervid hope. 

“Throw out that box and be quick 
about .it!” growled the voice behind the 
mask. 

The door swung open and a strong box 
was pitched into the street. 

“Swing them horses ‘round, Bill!” 
shouted the Moke. While the wagon 
was turning the robber moved close to 
the driver, and shoved the muzzle of his 
revolver against his breast. With the 
other hand he unbuckled the driver’s belt. 
Holding it at arm’s length he let the 
pistol holster attached to it, slide down 
to the belt buckle. 

Then he backed out over the front 
wheel, still keeping his pistol pointed at 
the driver. The other wagon turned the 
corner and drove down the hill, unheed- 
ing. In silent rage the express driver 
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watched it disappear in the darkness, vet 
he dared not ery out. 

‘Now yvouse drive down this here hill at 
a walk!” ordered the Moke. “Tl walk 
close to youse, so youse won't get gay 
and start hollerin’. Me frien’ here ‘Il 
look after the box with de swag, all right. 
all right.” 

The driver gathered up his reins and 
gently shook them. The horses leisurely 
ambled down the street. 

Five blocks of empty ruins had been 
passed before another wagon came along. 
Anxiously the express driver peered to 
right and left in the darkness. The 
fellow with the mask was gone. Then 
the expressman grew suddenly brave. 

“Help, help, help!” he shouted at the 


top of his voice. The other wagon 
stopped. The express driver reached 


under his seat and drew forth a_ pistol. 
“Hold my horses!” he shouted to the other 
man. “I’ve been robbed.” 

Then he shot off all the chambers of 
his revolver up the deserted street into the 
darkness. Soon people came running. 

Together they went to the place of the 


holdup. With lanterns and revolvers in 
their hands, proceeding cautiously — in 


clusters of men, steadily increasing in 
numbers, they searched the ruined cellars 
and basements for a block around, stalk 
ing ankle deep in dust and ashes. 

Nothing suspicious was found except 
an old cigar butt behind the big safe. 
Everybody was agreed that the place was 
admirably suited for a holdup, and that 
it was high time something were done 
about it. 

At last the big policeman of the beat 
was led to the scene, puffing importantly, 
and displaying a wicked looking revolver. 
Now the driver discovered to his joy that 
he had not thrown out the Company's 
money box, but another heavy box that 
had looked like it. The policeman told 
him that he had done just right. 

This incident, followed by develop- 
ments at the police station with the ser- 
geant at the desk, with the newspaper 
reporters and with a Sunday Sup pho- 
tographer, who came and made a flash- 
light of the driver and seven proud police- 
men standing beside him, prevented the 
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driver from making his deliveries that 
night. 

This cost many honest people a bitter 
pang. For it was Christmas eve. 


cozy Government tent the 
Whistlin’ Bill were looking 
over their loot. All around them in the 
Refugee Camp the khaki tents were 
aglow with Christmas merriment. 
“Damn that driver!’ growled 


In their 
Moke and 


the 


Moke. “I never suspicioned he was that 
smart. Here we've gone an’ toted that 


heavy load all the way into camp, and 
nuthin’ to show for it but a measly Christ- 
mas hamper. It makes me sick.” 

“Anyhow we got a good shootin’ iron 
out of the deal.” said Bill. 

The Moke’s eve brightened. “I could 
bust laffin’ at the funny face dat bloke 
made when I took his cartridge belt of f’n 
him. Like candy from a child.” 

“You got his six-shooter all right, but 
what do I get?” asked Bill resentfully. 


The Moke turned over the box with 
his foot. ‘“‘Let’s see what’s in it!” he 
said. He read the address‘on the ex- 


press tag aloud: 

To Robert Ferguson, the Presidio, San 
Francisco. 

“Gee. it’s a beaut’ of a box. It must 
be for an orfcer!” exclaimed Bill. 

“T know them boxes,” said the Moke. 
That’s a headquarters’ campaign box. I 
bet there’s nuthin in it but army orders 
an’ vouchers an’ reports. 

“Tf that was so, it wouldn't a come by 
Wells-Fargo,” suggested Bill. 

“Dat’s so,” Moke. 
box was so heavily clamped and 
inforced with iron bands that Bill had to 
of burglar tools to 


The 


re- 


assented the 


bring out his kit 
force the lid. 

When the two thugs had at last cleared 
away the hay and saw dust in the box, 
they beheld a miniature Filipino pueblo 
with a thatched little house and carved 
wooden fashioned like naked 
natives. 

The Moke’s eyes sparkled. 
handled the little mannikins,. 
feigned admiration. 


figures 
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His pal gave a snort of disgust. “I 
feel like stampin’ on it,” he said. 

“Don’t youse do it!” growled the Moke. 
If wust comes to wust, we can allus give 
it to some of them kids in the camp,— 
for Christmas.” 

“To heck with Christmas!” snarled 
Whistlin’ Bill. 

The Moke disregarded the inerrup- 
tion. “Hello!” he exclaimea. ‘“Here’s a 
piece of writin’ tucked away into the door 
of the little house.” 

“Let’s hear what it’s about.” 

The Moke slowly unfolded the letter. 
“It’s in printed writin’” he announced. 
Then he read it aloud: 

“My dear Bobby Boy: Here is a 
little playhouse for Christmas. I hope 
it will reach you in time for Santa Claus 
to bring it, when he fills your stocking. 

“T rode horseback over the hills three 
days to put this box on the big white 
steamer that is to carry our Christmas 
letters. 

“This little casita was made by one of 
my scouts to look just like a big casa 
near Balongbang. In that house we had 
to fight for our lives two long days and 
nights until the General sent more sol- 
diers to help us. Then the bad Ladrones 
who were shooting us up ran away. 

“I stood behind the door most of the 
time shooting out of the little window, 
while Manuel Lopez, the scout, who 
carved this little house for you, loaded 
rifles for me. 

“He was shot through the arm and I 
got a scratch on the cheek where you used 
to pull my whiskers when you were a baby. 

“Tell Mama it was only a little scratch 
that didn’t hurt. Now it is all healed 
over. Kiss your Mama and give her a 
hard hug just as if you were your Own 
Big Daddy.” 

The two thugs looked at each other. 

“I know that place Balongbang,” be- 
gan the Moke. “It’s in Luzon. Our 
outfit was stationed there about a month 
before I deserted from the army. 

“What can we do with dat old truck?” 
asked Bill scornfully. ‘‘Look, it’s broke.” 

“If it’s broke, I’ll mend it,’ said the 
Moke. 

“What fur?” 
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“For dat boy, Bobby What’s-his- 
Name?” 

“Why, he’s up at the Presidio. How 
youse going to git that box to him?” 

“T’ll take it to him mesilf.” 

“Have youse gone bug-house? House 
you goin’ to take dat box into the Pre- 
sidio?” 

“T’ll just carry it there, this same 
night, and leave it at his mother’s door.” 

“What's eatin’ youse? Dere’s guards 
in front of all dem doors.” 

“Oh, heck, I ain’t afraid. I'll just 
walk right up to the door, ring the bell, 
and leave the box with the girl as if I 
wuz the Wells-Fargo man.” 

“Dats a fine scheme for gettin’ 
pinched. To-morrer all de papes’ll have 
the big story of the express holdup 
an’ how the Wells-Fargo guy passed us 
the decoy, and how his route lay. De 
girl and de lady will tell all about it in 
de pape and den de’ll get busy thinkin’. 
De next thing youse’ll be readin’ a long 
description of your mug in de pape and 
the refugees next to us will read de same 
thing and tip the wink to the bulls on de 
force. Then we'll have to clean out this 
here fine tent; an’ hit de brake-beams, 
right in the middle of winter, too.” 

The Moke looked thoughtful. Then 
he pushed out of the tent without a 
word. 

Whistlin’ Bill heard his voice in the 
adjoining tent cajoling the good woman 
for something. 

Presently the Moke returned with a 
pot of glue. Silently he set to work to 
mend the broken bits of the playhouse. 
After a while Bill became interested in 
the work and lay down flat on the floor 
and helped. 

So the little house was mended. 

“Now youse got to help me git this 
here Christmas present to that little 
Bobby Boy to-night,” announced the 
Moke. 

“Youse ain’t a goin’ to put your head 
plumb into the noose, is you?” protested 
Bill. 

“Nope. Youse sized dat risk up all 
right. I ain’t goin’ to run no more risk 
than I have to. I’se just goin’ to break 
into dat dere house and leave dis here 
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box under de chimbly for de boy with de 
other presents, and youse goin’ to help 
me!” 

“Git out! Dere’s nuthin’ in dat job. 
Army orfcers’ homes are poor like minis- 
ters’.” 

“You’se just got to help me, Bill. You 
know I ain’t no good at porch climbin’. 
I can turn me trick on de road, but I 
ain’t in with youse in house-breakin’. If 
you'll help me in dis, dat Wells-Fargo 
pistol is your’n.” 

“Do youse mean it?” 

“Sure.” 


re. 


Together the two pals set out for the 
Presidio, carrying the box between them. 

From a drunken corporal in the corner 
saloon next the gate they learned where 
Captain Ferguson’s quarters were. 

“The Cap’n ’s in the Islands,’ the 
corporal called after them. But they 
had already disappeared. 

“It’s no use,’ muttered the old soldier 
as he lurched once more against the bar. 
“They can’t pass the guard. It’s too 
late for anyone to get through the lines, 
so what’s the use o’ going home? Set 
‘em up again! Christmas comes but once 
a year. 

The two thugs had no trouble in 
entering the Presidio. At army posts 
only those uniformed unfortunates who 
strive to enter by the gates, after taps, 
leave all hopes behind. 

Once the two pals had scaled the walls 
they made their way through the dense 
timber and underbrush of the reserva- 
tion until they fetched up behind the row 
of officers’ quarters. 

It was the Moke who boldly went 
from one front door to another until he 
found Captain Ferguson’s name on a 
brass name-plate. 

Whistlin’ Bill studied the house from 
all points. When deep in thought he 
had a habit of pursing his lips for a 
noiseless whistle. Hence his name. 

At last his doleful tune changed to an 
almost audible jig. 

“The house ain’t built,’ he said, ‘that 
could keep a good mug like me out of it. 
This is dead easy.” 
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As a mere precaution they tried all 
the doors and windows on the lower floor. 
“O’ course they’se all locked,” whispered 
Bill, “with only a woman and a kid in 
de house.” 

A few minutes afterwards both men 
were on the roof of the back porch. Bill 
took out his glass-cutter and ran it 
sharply around the puttied edge. Next 
he produced a tar plaster from his kit, 
unfolded it, and clapped it on the glass. 
With a quick jerk he ripped out the pane 
and laid it softly down on the roof. 

He climbed through the — broken 
window. The Moke passed him the box 
and then climbed in himself. 

Bill flashed his dark lantern about. 
Then he tiptoed softly down stairs. The 
first door he tried, opened into a dining 
room. A heavy portiére led into the 
adjoining chamber. Noiselesly Bill held 
the curtain aside and let his little electric 
light flash into the room. The tiny ray 
of light gleamed on the glistening tinsel 
of a Christmas tree. 

Around the walls stood shelves filled 
with books. At the fireplace hung two 
stockings,—one slim, silk, woman’s hose 
and another small woolen stocking, bulg- 
ing grotesquely from toe to garter rim. 
The wooden head of a speckled stick- 
horse cocked its eye merrily at the two 
burglars. 

The Moke softly put down his box. 
On the lid he chalked: “By Special 
Delivery,” and he grinned at Bill. 

A shaft of light from Bill’s dark- 
lantern fell on the white satin lining of 
a jewel case under the Christmas tree. 
A pear! necklace glimmered in the bright 
electric ray. 

Bill took up the case, turned the light 
full on it and examined its contents 
critically. Then he closed the lid with a 
snap and pocketed the little box. 

“That’s good enough for a haul,” he 
whispered, “‘let’s go!” 

As he turned, his throat was gripped 
as by a vice. The cold muzzle of the 
Moke’s revolver was turned against his 
teeth. 

“You put that back where you found 
it,” growled the Moke, “‘or I’ll fix youse 
right here.” 
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“All right. I was only jokin’,” sput- 
tered Bill, half choked. He laid the box 
on the table. The Moke released his 
clutch on Bill’s throat and lowered his 
revolver. 

Instantly Bill whipped out his own 
pistol and flashed his lantern straight 
into the Moke’s eye. 

“Now I’ve got youse,” he exulted. 

There was a rustle at the door. A 
high voice said loud and clear “What are 
vou doing here?” 

They turned to see a woman standing 
between the portiéres. 

“This way, Moke,” hissed Bill and 
sprang for the side door, his lantern 
light glimmering fitfully ahead of him. 
Both men rushed through the door and 
up stairs. 

Behind them sounded the shrill piere- 
ing screams of the woman. Upstairs 
they heard the wail of an awakened child. 

Bill tumbled through the open window 
to the veranda. The Moke, in following 
him, landed with both feet on the broken 
window-pane and cut his thin rubber 
soles. Both burglars slid to the edge of 
the roof and dropped from it into the 
garden below. 

As they fell to the ground a shot blazed 
from the back door, followed by another 
and another. 

Instinctively both burglars ran for 
the cover of the woods. from the house 
behind them arose an infernal clatter of 


women’s screams, deep base curses and 
the bang, bang of revolver shots. 

In the underbrush the two men threw 
themselves down, panting. There they 
lay cowering, listening in silence to the 
distant din from the house. Men with 
lanterns could be seen running to and 
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fro. Then came the measured tramp of 
the provost patrol from the guard-house. 

“If only they don’t bring out dogs,” 
whispered the Moke at length. 

“Let’s skidoo right now!” said Bill. 
“All right, let's!” assented the other. 

Without another word the two hunted 
men wormed their way through the woods 
to a secluded place of the wall and 
climbed over it. 

Noiselessly they slunk along the dark 
streets, back to the refugee camp and to 
their tent. 

Then Bill’s wrath burst forth: “I'll 
bunk with youse dis one more night, but 
den I’m through with youse. ‘To-morrer 
I quits yer.” 

“What's chawin’ youse?” inquired the 
other from his bunk. 

“You know. It’s because you're bug- 
house.” 

“Go wan!” murmured the Moke 
sleepily; “‘to-morrer you'll forget it.” 

“Forget nuthin’,’ = snapped _ Bill. 
“Youse is bug-house for keeps. Too 
much Merry Christmas for me.” 

A snore was the only answer. 

IV. 

When the Moke awoke, the Christmas 
bells were ringing. The other bunk was 
empty. 

He sat up and looked about, bewild- 
ered. The tent had been looted of all its 
belongings. Even his shoes were gone, 
and his new six-shooter. “Now I’m a 
refugee for fair,” he muttered. 

On the tent pole a piece of paper was 
pinned. The Moke read it with a quiz- 
zical grin. On it Bill had scrawled: 
“Merry Christmas, and see how you 


like it.” 
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WHISPERING SMITH AND 
DU SANG 


By Frank H. Spearman 


C CLOUD looked at his hat 

curiously and took it up in his 

hand with a queer feeling. The 
bullet had passed cleanly through the 
crown from back to front. -He remem- 
bered something Whispering Smith had 
once said about having a care after night- 
fall and had pulled the shades down when 
he entered the office. It was now ten 
o'clock and he sat down to think over 
his quarrel with Lance Dunning about the 
right of way across the Crawling Stone 
ranch, and to wonder who had fired at 
him as he came through the pass. Was 
it one of Dunning’s men? The longer he 
studied the more forbidding the holes 
through the big hat appeared. They 
seemed to open on a new and entirely 
different phase of western railroading 
not covered under the ordinary pay 
checks drawn by the superintendent of 
the Mountain Division. He said nothing 
to anyone of the occurrence. He hid the 
hat and it was two nights more before 
Whispering Smith rode into town and 
McCloud could get him up into the office 
on the main street. 

“T’ve been up around Williams Cache,” 
he said, answering McCloud’s greeting. 
“How goes it?’ He was in his riding 
rig just as he had come from the saddle 
and a late supper. 

McCloud took the punctured hat from 
a drawer in the desk. “It has been going 
this way.” 

“Yes,” assented Smith, feverishly, and 
looking intently at McCloud’s head as he 
spoke. “TI heard about that.” 

“That’s odd, for I haven't said a word 
to anybody.” 


nard Dia 

“T heard about it on the range; it 
is lucky he missed you.” 

“Who missed me?” 

“The man that was after you. Let 
me see that hat.” Smith examined it, 


made McCloud put the hat on and asked 
him to describe his position in the pass 
when the shot was fired. McCloud arose 
and Whispering Smith eyed him and put 
questions. ‘““What do you think of it?” 
asked McCloud when he had done. 

Smith leaned forward on the table and 
pushed the hat towards his companion as 
if the incident were closed. “Why, there 
is no question in my mind and_ there 
never has been but that Stetson puts up 
the best hat on the range.” 

McCloud raised his eyebrows. “Thank 
you, your conclusion clears things so. 
After you speak a man has nothing to 
do but guess. Well, the speed I got out 
of my nag going down that hill was a 
marvel, Gordon; and what = scared 
most was waiting for the second shot. 
Why wouldn’t a man who wanted that 
badly to kill me, fire again? ” 

“Any man big enough to start after 
you would not be accustomed to shooting 
twice at range; or he may have 
thought you were falling out of the 
saddle; and it was almost dark you say? 
What actually happened was that in the 
dusk he overestimated you a little. If 
you had gone into the pass on time, 
George, you couldn't have got away; the 
cards were stacked.” 

“Aren't you going to tell me how you 
heard so much about it. and where?” 

“T heard through a friend, but forget 
it, 


me 


close 
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“Do you know whe shot at me?” 

es.” 

“One of Lance Dunning’s men, wasn’t 
it?” 

“No, a very different sort. I have my 
own surmises as to who put up the job. 
Ever since you discharged Sinclair, 
George, they have been laying for you— 
you know that, of course. You thought 
it talk, did you? Well, the man who did 
the shooting is in town this minute and 
he has come to stay until he finishes the 
job.” 

“The deuce! That’s what makes your 
eyes so snappy. Do you know him?” 

“T have seen him. You may see him 
yourself if you want to.” 

“Nothing would suit better. When?” 

“Tonight; in thirty minutes.” Mc- 
Cloud closed his desk. There was a rap 
at the door. 

“That must be Kennedy,” said Smith. 
“T haven't seen him but I sent word for 
him to meet me here.” 

The door opened and Kennedy the 
tall chief of the special service on the 
Mountain Division entered the room. 

“Sit down, Farrell.” said Whispering 
Smith easily, “Ve gates?” 

“How’s that?” 

“Wie geht es? Don’t pretend you 
can’t make out my German. He is trying 
to let on he is not a Dutchman,” observed 
Whispering Smith to McCloud. ‘You 
wouldn’t believe it but I can remember 
when Farrell wore wooden shoes and 
lighted his pipe with a candle; he sleeps 
under a feather bed yet. Du Sang is in 
town, Farrell.” 

“Du Sang?” echoed the tall man 
amiably as he picked up a ruler and 
throwing his leg across the corner of the 
table looked cheerful. “How long has 
Du Sang been in town? Visiting friends 
or doing business?” 

“He is after your superintendent; he’s 
been here since four o'clock, I reckon, 
and I’ve ridden a hard road to-day to get 
here in time to talk it over with him; 
want to go?” 

Kennedy slapping his leg with a ruler 
smiled cordially. “I always want to go, 
don’t I?” 

“Farrell,” declared Whispering Smith 
in frank admiration, ‘if you hadn’t been 
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a railroad man you would have made a 
great undertaker, do you know that? 
There is rich material in you for an 
undertaker.” Farrell slapped his leg 
noncommitally. “You have such an 
instinct for funerals,’ added Whispering 
Smith softly. 

“Well, what are we waiting for? I’m 
ready,” said Kennedy taking out his 
revolver and looking at it. 

McCloud put on his new hat and asked 
if he should take a gun. 

“You are really accompanying me as 
my guest, George,” explained Whispering 
Smith with a suggestion of reproach. 
“Won't it be fun to shove this man right 
under Du Sang’s nose and make the 
Albino bat his eyes?” he added to Ken- 
nedy. “Put one in your pocket if you 
like,” he added turning to the young 
superintendent, “‘provided you have one 
that will go off when sufficiently urged.” 

McCloud opened the drawer of the 
table and drew out a revolver. Whisper- 
ing Smith took it from him examined it 
and handed it back. 

“You don’t like it.” 

Smith smiled a sickly approbation. “A 
forty-five gun with a thirty-eight bore, 
George? A little light; a little light for 
shock. Never mind; we all have our 
fads. Come on.” 

At the foot of the stairs Whispering 
Smith stopped. “Now I don’t know 
where we shall find this man but we'll 
try the Three Horses.” 

As they started down the street, Mc- 
Cloud took the inside of the walk but 
Smith dropped behind and brought Mc- 
Cloud into the middle. They failed to 
find Du Sang at the Three Horses and 
leaving they started in to round up the 
street. They visited many places but 
each was entered in the same way. 
Kennedy sauntered in first and moved 
slowly ahead. He was to step aside only 
in case he saw Du Sang. McCloud in 
every instance followed him with Smith 
just behind looking amiably surprised 
at all comers. They spent an hour in 
and out of the Front street resorts but 
their search was fruitless. 

“You are sure he is in town?’ asked 
Kennedy: the three men stood deliber- 
ately in the shadow of a side street. 
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“Take your hand away from your gun!” 


“Sure,” answered Whispering Smith. 
“Of course if he turns the trick he wants 
to get away quietly; he is lying low. 
Who is that, Farrell?’ A man passing 
out of the shadow of a warehouse was 
crossing Front street a hundred feet 
away. 


SMITH AND 





DU SANG 











“It looks like our party,” whispered 


Kennedy. “No; stop a bit.” They 
drew back. “That is Du Sang,” said 
Kennedy. “I know his hobble.” 


It was like the flush of game to a 
pointer. ‘What luck,” exclaimed Whis- 
pering Smith. “Farrell, you dodge 
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across the street; I’ll take this side. 
Great luck.” 

Du Sang had the sidewise gait of a 
wolf and crossed the street with the 
choppy walk of the man out of a long 
saddle. Being uncertain and quick he 
was a man to slip a trail easily. He 
recrossed the street within a hundred 
yards and disappeared among the many 
doors that blazed along the block. Less 
alert trailers than the two behind him 
would have been at fault; but when he 
entered the place he was looking for 
Kennedy was so close that Du Sang 
could have spoken to him had he turned 
around. 

Kennedy passed directly on. A 
moment later, Whispering Smith put his 
head inside the door of the joint, with- 
drew it and rejoining his companions 
spoke in an undertone. “A negro dive; 
he’s lying low. Now we will keep our 
regular order. It’s a half basement with 
a bar on the left—crap games behind 
the screen on the right. Kennedy, will 
you take the near end of the bar? It 
covers the whole room and the back 
door. George, pass in right ahead of me 
and step just to the left of the slot 
machine; you've got the front door there 
and everything behind the screen and I 
can get close to Du Sang. Look for a 
thinnish, yellow-faced man with a brown 
hat and a brown shirt—and pink eyes— 
shooting craps under this window. We'll 
show him a few craps; is your heart 
pumping, George? Never mind this is 
easy. Farrell, you're first.” 

The dive, badly lighted and ventilated, 
was counted tough among tough places. 
White men and colored mixed before the 
bar and about the tables. When Smith 
stepped around the screen and out into 
the flare of the hanging lamps, Du Sang 
stood in the small corner below the 
screened street window. McCloud 
though vitally interested in looking at the 
man who came to town to get him felt 
his attention continually wandering back 
to Whispering Smith. The clatter of the 
rolling dice, the gutteral jargon of the 
negro gamblers, the drift of men to and 
from the bar and the clouds of tobacco 
smoke made a hazy background for the 
stoop-shouldered man with the gray hat 
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and shabby coat, dust-covered and travel- 
stained. Industriously licking the wrap- 
per of a cheap cigar and rolling it fondly 
under his forefinger he was making his 
way unobtrusively toward Du _ Sang. 
Thirty odd men were in the saloon but 
only two knew what the storm-center 
moving slowly across the room might at 
any moment develop. Kennedy seeing 
everything and talking pleasantly—his 
close-set teeth gleaming twenty feet 
away—stood at the end of the bar sliding 
an empty glass between his two hands. 

Whispering Smith pushed past the on- 
lookers to get to the side of the half- 
circle table where Du Sang was shooting. 
He made no effort to attract Du Sang’s 
attention and when Du Sang looked up 
he could have pulled thé gray hat from 
the head of the man whose brown eyes 
were mildly fixed on Du Sang’s dice, 
lying then just in front of Smith. Look- 
ing at the intruder, Du Sang reached for 
the dice. Just ahead of his right hand, 
Whispering Smith’s right hand on the 
table rested over them—it might have 
been accident or design. In his left 
hand, Smith held the broken cigar and 
without looking at Du Sang passed the 
wrapper again over the tip of his tongue 
and slowly across his lips. 

Du Sang looked sharply at Smith and 
Smith looked at his cigar. Du Sang 
waited; Smith lifted his right hand from 
the table and felt in his waistcoat for a 
match. Du Sang made no effort to take 
up the dice; he watched Whispering 
Smith scratch a match on the table and 
because it failed to light, either accident- 
ally or through design, it was scratched 
a second time marking a cross between 
the two dice. The meanest negro in the 
dive would not have stood that much, vet 
Du Sang hesitated. Whispering Smith 
wildly surprised looked up, “Hello, 
Pearline. You shooting here?” He 
pushed the dice back toward the outlaw. 
“Shoot again.” 

Du Sang scowling snapped the dice 
and threw badly. 

“Up jump the devil, is it?’ murmured 
Whispering Smith greatly surprised. 
“Shoot again,” and pushing back the dice 
he moved toward him. The two men 
could have touched elbows. Du Sang 
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threatened in a way wholly new to him 
waited like a snake braved by a mys- 
terious enemy. His pinkish eyes blinked. 
He caught up the dice and threw. “Is 
that the best you can do?” asked Smith. 
“See here.” He took the dice. “Shoot 
with me, Du Sang.” 

“What's your game?” 
Sang with an oath. 

“What do vou care if I’ve got the coin? 
I'll throw you for twenty dollar gold 
pieces. Got any Sugar Buttes money?” 

Du Sang’s eyes glittered; unable to 
understand the reason for the affront he 
stood like a cat waiting to spring. “This 
is my game,” he snarled. 

“Then play it.” 

“Look here, what do you want?” Du 
Sang demanded angrily. 

Smith stepped closer. “Any game 
you've got. I'll throw you left-handed, 
Du Sang.” With his right hand he 
snapped the dice under Du Sang’s nose 
and looked straight into his eyes. Du 
Sang for an instant looked keenly back. 
His eyes contracted to a mere narrow slit 
then sudden as thought he sprang into 
the corner. He knew now; this was the 
man who had held the aces at the Crawl- 
ing Stone barbecue, the railroad man- 
Whispering Smith. Kennedy directly 
across the table watched the lightning- 
like move—for the first time the crap 
dealer looked impatiently up. 

It was a showdown. No one watching 
the two men under the window breathed 
for a moment. Whispering Smith motion- 
less only watched the half-closed eyes. 
“You can’t shoot craps,” he said coldly. 
“What can you shoot, Pearline? You 
can’t stop a man on horseback, can you?” 

Du Sang saw he must try for a quick 
kill or a retreat. He looked over the 
ficld; Kennedy's teeth gleamed only ten 
feet away as he toyed, with his right hand 
half under his coat lapel, at his watch 
charm. McCloud had moved in front of 
the slot-machine and stood at the point 
of the table looking at Du Sang and 
laughing at him. Whispering Smith threw 
off all pretense. ‘Take your hand away 
from your gun, you Albino; I'll blow 
vour head off left-handed, if you pull. 
Will you get out of this town tonight? 


snapped Du 
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If you can’t drop a man in the saddle at 
two hundred and fifty yards what do vou 
think you’d look like after a break with 
Go back to the whelp that hired 
you and tell him when he wants a friend 
of mine to send a man that can shoot. If 
you are within twenty miles of Medicine 
Bend at daylight, I'll rope you like a fat 
cow and drag you all the way down 
Front street.” 

Du Sang with burning eyes shrank 
narrower and smaller into his corner, 
ready to shoot if he was forced to but 
not liking the combination. No man in 
Williams Cache could pull or shoot with 
Du Sang; but no man in the mountains 
had ever drawn successfully against the 
man that faced him. 

Whispering Smith saw that he would 
not draw. He taunted him in low tones 
again, then backing away from the crap 
table he spoke to McCloud. With Ken- 
nedy covering the corner, Smith backed 
to the front door and waited for his com- 
panion to join him. They halted again 
at the door, backed slowly up the steps 
and into the street. 

There was no talk till they reached 
the Wickiup office. “Now will some of 
you tell me who Du Sang is?” asked 
McCloud after Kennedy and Smith with 
banter and Jaughter had gone over the 
scene. 

Kennedy picked up the ruler. “The 
wickedest, cruelest man in a bad buneh— 
and the best shot.” 

“Where is your hat, George? The 
one he put the bullet through,” asked 
Whispering Smith, in the big chair. 
“Burn it up; he thinks he missed you; 
burn it up now. Never let him find out 
how close a call you had. Du Sang! 
Yes, he is as coldblooded as a_ wildcat 
and cruel as a soft bullet. Du Sang 
would shoot a dying man, George, just 
to keep him squirming. Did you ever see 
such eyes in a human being—set like 
that? No bones on the sides, and blink- 
ing so in the light? It’s bad enough to 
watch a man when you can see what he 
is doing with his eyes—vyou've got to 
guess at Du Sang’s moves. Well, here’s 
good night, George, and hoping we're 
done with him.” 


me? 





THROUGH MANY ZONES 


By A. J. Wewts 


BOARD that mystical ship, the 
Flying Dutchman, in “Prue and 


I,” the traveler slips from zone to 
zone enveloped in bewildering mists or 
golden haze, and knows where he is on 
the map of the world only by cold or 
warmth, the clashing of Atlantic storms, 
the soft air of southern seas, or the per- 
fume of tropic flowers. He can not see 
beyond the mist or the splendor, but the 
imagination is excited and he is pleased 
by the swift succession of climes and 
countries and drinks the air of each by 
turns and sails on. So the wise traveler 
does who journeys from New York to 
San Francisco via New Orleans. He 
touches the shores or travels in or across 
fifteen states and territories, traversing 
three sides of the continent, and passing 
from northern storms to the warmth of 
western seas, from cold and gloom to 
winter gardens and golden sunshine, 
finding more variety of scenery and 
climate, more contrasts of history, and 
more to stir the imagination than any 
other route of travel in the world. 

We are reminded of its unique and 
attractive features by the launching 
recently of a new steamship at Fore 
River Yards, Quincy, Massachusetts. It 
is the first of three deep sea vessels of a 
type that has never before been equaled 
for coastwise service, and which are 
designed especially to ply between New 
York and New Orleans. 

The “Creole” was christened Septem- 
ber 19 by Miss Mary Harriman, daughter 
of the president of the Southern Pacific 
and is to be followed by the “Momus” 
and the “Antilles”. 

The “Creole” is the largest American 
vessel engaged in coastwise trade, and 
the first American-built, ocean-going, 
twin-screw, turbine steamship. Her 
speed is sixteen knots, or about eighteen 
and one-half statute miles. Her length 


over all is four hundred and forty feet. 
Save some battleships, she is the largest 
vessel ever launched from the Fore 
River Yards. 

Her appointments are all palatial, the 
splendid dining-room, finished in rich 
mahogany being capable of seating all 
first-class passengers at once. All state- 
rooms are in the superstructure, amid- 
ships, and are outside rooms, light, airy, 
and comfortable, and in addition four 
luxurious suites are provided, consisting 
of parlor, bedroom and bathroom. The 
library, smoking room, bar, barbershop, 
toilet rooms, etc., can be reached from 
any other part without the necessity of 
stepping out on deck. 

The vessel will carry a large refrige- 
rating plant and cold storage boxes for 
ship’s provisions, and will accommodate 
one hundred and fifty-two first-class 
passengers, fifty-eight second, and any 
number of steerage passengers up to 
about five hundred. 

In this floating palace the journey to 
the Pacific Coast is begun via the Sunset 
Route. You slip down the Atlantic Coast 
in a magnificent ship. You ride up the 
Pacific Coast in a magnificent train, and 
between the two ends of the journey 
lie such varied experiences as are found 
on no other continuous line of travel. 

Think of the climatic gamut, from 
the Bay of New York to the magnolia 
blossoms of the Gulf Coast. Think of 
the quaint old city of New Orleans, 
a-bloom the first of March, the dooryards 
full of roses, and masses of color on 
green lawns, beds of hyacinths and lilies, 
the acacia with yellow hair, and the 
wax-like chinaberry a-bloom amid palms 
and oleanders. 

If you have time the City will show 
you many interesting things, but your 
memory of it ever after will be full of 
color. As your train rolls out along the 
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eastern bank of the great river into the 
romantic land of Acadia, you will recall 
“Evangeline”, and a hundred places you 
will call “My Winter Garden” ; 
juring up Maurice Thompson’s exquisite 
pictures of the charms of all the “Creole 
Coast’. 

As you ride into the “Sugar Bowl” of 
Louisiana, and into the rice-fields, you 
will note the strange industrial features. 


con- 


and when the plains and cities of Texas 
are passed, and the strange landscapes of 
Arizona are about you, the lights and 
shadows, the color and cloud-forms, the 
purple mountains and vast silent deserts 
and wonderful skies, you will think 
inevitably of the mysterious people who 
long ago cultivated these naked plains, 
and whose successors, using in part their 
old canals, are the irrigators who have 
made the Salt River Valley and other 
sections a vast 


oasis of palms and 


fountains, of orchards and green fields. 
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Beyond Yuma you will slip down into 
the bed of an ancient sea, the road reac! 
ing at one point two hundred and sixty- 
three feet below tide level. Then bs 
yond this deepest depression is Pal 
Valley—an outpost of the verdure that 
lies beyond, crowding down here to the 
edge of the desert and across the lo 
pass of San Gorgonio you rush swiftl, 
down into the beauty and splendor o 
California. 

If it is March, the green and gold o! 
orange groves will blend with the whit 
bridal blossoms, and the air will be ful! 
of fragrance. Catch, if you can, a moon 
lighted night: sleep in some quiet place 
with your window open to the 
fragrant air, and wake and hear in th 
small hours the mocking birds fluting 
among the orange trees, then sleep again 
and dream of Paradise. 

The Valley of the San Gabriel, Pasa 
dena, Los Angeles, then the shores of th 
Santa Barbara, the 


wide 


Pacific, 











THE “CREOLE” SLIDING DOWN THE WAYS 


Blue Channel and its islands. 
the spray of the surf at the 
window of your car, the old 
Missions, time-stained and me] 
lowed; Paso Robles, the Bay 
of Monterey and Del Monte; 
San Jose and its matchless 
miles of orchards, white with 
Palo Alto and Stan 
then San 


blossoms; 
ford University, 
Francisco. 

From the city of the de 
scendants of the Knicker 
bockers to the city of the de 
scendants of the Argonauts. 
But so swiftly has it grown 
to power that 
Argonauts are still here and 
helping to rebuild it out of th: 
ashes of the great fire. 

What a of climate 
and scenery, of industries and 
history is covered by this jour 
ney. Down the Atlantic sea 
board, around the outstretched 
finger of Florida, into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and up the Missis 
sippi to New Orleans; then 
along shining rivers and bay 
ous under moss draped trees. 
past sugar 


oor we Te 


Pte lad — 
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rice-fields, across the beauty and great- 
ness of the South and Southwest; 
through deserts and oasis into the unim- 
aginable glory of California, then up 
beside the mild Pacific, whose fragrant 
and sunny shore is inviting to the water's 
edge, until you rest beside the Golden 
Gate, having passed from cloud to sun- 
shine, from climatic rigors to climatic 
peace, from the metropolis of the East 
to the metropolis of the West, from shores 
that rocked with revolution, to the shores 
that heard only the vesper bell of Fran- 


ciscan Missions calling the faithful to 
evening prayer. 

Is there in any country another such 
journey, embodying such striking con- 
trasts, ranging through such climatic 
changes, embracing such novel experi- 
ences, and taken with such unvarying 
comfort? He must be a dull traveler who 
would find such travel dull, and a poor 
patriot who, seeing on this route the 
greatness of our domain, does not say, 
“Go to Europe if you will, but see 
America first”. 


FEAR, THE CRAVEN 


By GeraLpINne MEyYRICK 


Flee from Fear, and still the faster 


Fear comes on. 


Turn, assert yourself the master, 


‘s . ! 
Ream Ga: one 
lear is gone! 








BERKELEY, 
THE BEAUTIFUL 


By Herman Wuitaker 


ERKELEY ? it is a fine name, 

full-mouthed, delicately sounding, 

pleasant to the ear. Moreover, 
whether one recalls the  philosopher- 
bishop—who reduced matter in all its 
forms to terms of consciousness. then 
negatived his own theory by his simple 
faith in remedial tar waters—or Walter 
de Berkeley, the Conqueror’s knight, the 
name carries aristocratic associations and 
therefore properly covers the scholarly 
ease, dignity and learning which are sup- 
posedly inherent in a university town. 

In the California Berkeley these attri- 
butes are inherent. Exhaling from the 
State University, the academic atmos- 
phere permeates alike streets and marts 
of trade. Where else shall you find a 
grocer, in a Mission store, dispensing 
teas and coffees from shelves and show 
cases of Flemish oak? Your Berkeley 
butcher retails college gossip along with 
his steaks. A professorial scandal comes 
with the lunch cutlets. Also, the Jap 


who condescends to your cooking is son 
to the Premier of Nippon or other high 
functionary and comes from the class- 
room to cook your meals. ‘The maid is a 
co-ed; the expressman who negotiates 
your trunk from hotel to station is a 
student; both are working their way 
through college. Here trade has donned 
the toga and business shines with the 
Varsity polish. On street or campus, 
walking the groves of learning, you shall 
see only the college type—long-headed, 
clear-cut as to the features, for all, 
student, co-ed, professor, have been tooled 
by the chisel of thought. 

Naturally one looks for some reflection 
of an atmosphere so all pervasive in the 
town’s architecture, and not in vain. It 
is there; more correctly, its beginnings 
are there, for it would be too much to 
expect that even Berkeley should escape 
the raids of the Building Contractor. 
He has been there and, as in all of his 
haunts, his work classifies itself by years, 











BERKELEY 


Lhis martel tower tells that the parent 
ilding was erected at the time some 
rerman builder remembered the stone 
stles of his native Rhine. The Italian 
ngerbread period, imitation colonial, 
the corinthian pillar rabies, occur like 
ological strata in a world of bad taste. 
es, they are all there with freakish 
abomination 


corations, every single 
om gable peaks curved up to a point in 
patient expectancy of unfortu 
te aeronaut, to the bow window, cupola, 
castle front. Every fool builder down 
the idiot who placed painted siding 
ider upper stories of weathered shingles 
vund imitators. 
Perhaps “idiot” is a little severe? For 
offend 
man 


some 


ily through ignorance do men 
zainst taste and, doubtless, every 
ick of the builders was striving after 
‘auty—according to his lights. Corin- 
lian pillars in Greek temples, martel 
»wers in mediaeval castles, fresco work 
m Italian villas were deemed beautiful, 
ind not knowing that beauty and utility 
so hand in hand, that the column was 
lesigned to support heavy stone roofs. 
he martel tower to permit flanking fire 
ilong a castle wall, that the bass relievos 
ind frescoes were designed for ornament- 
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ation of certain material, the contractors 
lath and 


reproduced all in wood or 
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HOME OF FREDERICK MAURER 
plaster. Evil, Herbert Spencer told us, 


is good out of place. Sin is ignorance. 
The majority of human beings have 
always cut clothes and conduct after the 
fashion of their neighbors, and_ the 
tendency is not such a bad one if the 
minority but sets the proper style. In 
Berkeley it may tend to advantage in 
house-building now that good models are 
rising up by blocks and districts. 

In fact it is already working to advant- 
age, and the tendency, is being aided and 
directed by the Hillside Club in the foot- 
hills north of the University campus. By 
a hint here, a little pressure there—great 
is the power of a social club—direct ad- 
vice when solicited, it has so influenced 
building as to bring some hundreds of 
houses into architectural unity. Even the 





IN LE ROY AVENUE, BERKELEY 


schoolhouse conforms to the general plan. 
A low building of weathered shakes, a 
veranda runs its length, the pillars of 
which are young redwood trees with the 
bark still on. Flowers, ferns and good 
pictures decorate the classrooms which 
are all finished in natural wood. Built, 
probably, at one-third of the cost of an 
orthodox school, it is far more beautiful. 
In it education loses her forbidding 
aspect and goes adorned. 

As yet, the unity is marred by crude 
exceptions. Here and there a painted 
house blotches the warm grays and 
browns of weathered shingles. But these 
are fewer in number every year; for 
besides discouraging their erection, the 
club has persuaded the owners of many 
to shingle over their glaring paint. Look- 
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A. G. FREEMAN’S HOME, LE ROY AVENUE AND RIDGE ROAD; WAS DESIGNED BY COXHEAD 


AND 


ing up from below when the smoke of 
evening clings low on the hill, one sees 
hundreds of these dark shingled houses 
rising tier on tier up sunburned slopes to 


a crowning wood of eucalyptus. They 
impress one as does a medieval town. 


Why, I do not know, unless it be that the 
weathered wood approximates old stone. 
Anyway it affects one as does a rich old 
print; causes wonder at the sense and 
good taste which brought a_ residential 
patchwork into such a pleasing harmony. 

There was, and is, however, nothing 
alchemiec or occult in the process; no 
prostrations before fearful and myster- 
ious architectural laws. That simplicity 
is synonomous with beauty and sincerity 
the best foundation for houses as well as 
character, are the basic principles of the 


COXHEAD 


new building. Stone is stone, brick is 
brick, wood is wood! Holding this in 
mind, the builders have worked according 
to the aforesaid principles, eschewing the 
imitation of one material with another, 
and so have produced unity and beauty. 

Among so many pretty homes it were 
difficult, indeed, to select particular illus- 
trations. On almost any corner one may 
snapshot as pretty a picture as the Sar- 
geant house on Arch Street. From thick 
shrubbery its gables sheer up to a high 
peak, yet not too high for a yellow rose 
bush to climb and tap at a square-paned 
upper window. Not ten years old, its 
weathered shingles effect of 
Gothic age that with the old- 
fashioned garden wherein roses of every 
hue run riot. A row of Lombardy pop- 
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and a_ red-rose hedge 
screen it and its neighbor, a 
tasteful shingle cottage, from 


lars 


the road, adding to — their 
uuty while satisfying that 
stinct for privacy which 


used the ancient Saxon serf 
ring his rude hut with a 
nilar hedge. 

Further south on the 

reet, the camera caught the 
irrington liome, one of those 


same 


ever composites which merge 
e best of several architectural 


pes. Lacking expert knowl- 
lige, one might guess — the 
ominant note to be Italian. 


\nyway it is exquisite with its 
ilf door, wooden hatchments, 


projecting balcony and dor- 
ers of dark rough wood. 


\lso the interior equals the out- 
de. Finished) with 
dwood that is innocent of oi! 

stain, the hall, dining and 
and salon 
the arms of a rough cross about 

space that opens up to a 
valleried upper story. With 
doors folded back, the ground 
floor becomes one big room, 
and the floors of polished oak 
ire laid at different levels with 
connecting steps running their 
Faultless in design and appoint- 
one of the 


surtaced 


usic rooms forin 


BETA 


length. 
ment, the house is a dream 
many which Mr. Maybeck, that artist 
in wood, has realized in his favorite 
material. 

The Beta Theta Pi fraternity house, 
s also a composite. Its shingle annex 
iccords well with the body of 
plaster which, with its huge joists, beams, 
and diagonal bracing, recall the medieval 
houses of Merrie England. You stumble 
on just such dwellings in old Chester, 


main 


Winchester, or other hoary English 
towns. 
Most beautiful of all, however, cer- 


tainly premier residence of Berkeley, is 
Weltevreden, the home of Mrs. V. D. 
Moody. Solidly built of clinker brick in 
the old Flemish style, its main entrance 
spans a creek that flows down from the 
hills through chaparral and ancient oak. 
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All along its southern face, the upper 
story is carried on huge black joists that 
rest on squat brick pillars, thus forming 
a long veranda. The ivy drape of the 
balustrade uses these pillars for a ladder 
and runs all over, surrounding the upper 
porch and square lattice windows. Blue 
reds of the brick, black greens of oak 
and ivy, browns of the sunburned hills, 
everything about this house is pitched in 
It is, moreover, happy in 
its surroundings. The Freeman home, 
which occupies the other half of the block, 
is also handsomely built in clinker brick. 
Each complements its neighbor, accentu- 
ates its effect. 

There are course. The 
home of Charles Keeler, the poet, the 
Hillside and Faculty club houses, a 
hundred homes are equally deserving of 
mention, but further detail might prove 


a rich low key. 


others—oft 
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AN INTERIOR OF HILLSIDE CLUBHOUSE SHOWING THE 
BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS ATTAINED BY USING UN- 
DRESSED WOOD; MAYBECK AND WHITE, ARCHI- 
TECTS 


wearisome, nor may written words re- 
produce color or one-tenth of what the 
eve takes in in an instant. Go and see. 
Climb, at sunset, some clear evening, to 
the eucalyptus grove that lies like a beard 
across the face of the hill. Your way 
will take you through streets, heavily 
shaded by elm, oak and maple; bordered 
by tropical palms. You will pass gardens 
a-flame with roses; pretty porches where 
young girls—delicate blooms of civiliza- 
tion, crowning blossoms of the tree of 
evolution—sew, read, or chat. In every 
hollow you will find a home; they go 
with you up the steep. 

From the eucalyptus —take your 
breath, you will need it, if a stranger— 
the Bay panorama bursts upon you, San 
Pablo Bay, the Marin County hills, 
Tamalpais northward; San_ Francisco, 
Oakland, the foothills, fading south into 
the Santa Cruz Mountains; the Golden 


Gate, midway, yawning, agape as with 
the weariness of eventide. Through it 
you see the sun, a split orange, sink into 
the black Pacific. It is gone, and from 
the point of departure dark shadows 
creep landward. They tone out crudities 
in the city at your feet. Warm, dark, 
brown, it is Joaquin Miller’s “City Beau- 
tiful”. Out, far out, three swords of 
light pierce the shadows; stab recur- 
rently the gathering dusk. The farthest 
is Lime Point Light; opposite and 
nearer, Fort Point; behind the nearest 
slumber the convicts of Alcatraz Island. 
Now the browns merge in dusky blacks; 
the city blurrs out. Up to you floats a 
whiff of smoke, the laugh of a girl, a 
quiet laugh which yet pulsates in the 
evening silence, expressing the brooding 
passion of Nature’s motherhood. Voices 
rise to you, then—a myriad lights, tiny 
electric sparks, flash out of the void. You 
gaze down into Sinbad’s fabled valley of 
diamonds. 


ANOTHER INTERIOR VIEW OF THE HILLSIDE CLUB 
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THE MOTHER OF CALIFORNIA 


By Arruvur Norru 


An authoritative historical and geographical sketch of the little-known land of Lower 


alifornia, by the only writer who has ever explored the 
and collected its traditions. 


‘rom original sources, 


entire country, studied its history 
This is the third of a series of articles by 


Wr. North on the little-known region of Northwest Mexico and Baja California, the first, “On 


he Road to Guadalajara,” 


HE eighteenth century opened, and 

with Londa, Loreto, Malibat and 

San Xavier to care for, the Padres 
waited five years before expanding fur- 
ther; then thirty leagues northward 
from Loreto on an eminence overlooking 
a fine stream which flows into an estuary 
that reaches up from the Gulf of Cali- 
‘ornia, a short league distant, Padre Juan 
MI. Basualda founded the Mission of 
Santa Rosalia de Mulege, in latitude 26°, 
55’ north, longitude 112° west. 

On the fertile bottoms near the stream 
the Padres and their Indian converts 
planted sugar-cane, date palms, oranges, 
emons, pomegranates, grape vines and 
vegetables and with ceaseless industry 
nade a net-work of irrigating ditches 
which quickened the richness of the soil. 

Three years later and another advance 
vas made. In the beautiful valley of 
‘omondi, where even now one might live 


appearing in the October Sunser. 


in blissful forgetfulness of the outer 
world, Padre Julian de Mayorga, in the 
year 1708, founded the Mission of San 
José de Comondit, in latitude 26°, 5’ 
north, longitude 111°, 51’ west,* and 
being nine leagues northwest from San 
Xavier. Around a patio where soon a 
stream of clear water meandered amid 
, orange trees, lemons, pomegranates, 

sed grape vines, there was erected a stone 
structure containing store rooms and liy- 
ing rooms and also serving as a wall to 
repel the hostile Indians. A church con- 
stituted one side of the structure formed 
about the patio. This church, with its 
massive stone waiis and Grecian pillars, 
its pictured nave, its fanciful stone 
torches surmounting its arched roof, its 
keystones cunningly set to defy time, 
calls forth the admiration of the beholder 


roses 


* Note.— Mission latitudes and longitudes approxi- 
mate from charted points on coast.—A. N. 
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even now; for the strain of two centuries 
of earthquakes, vandalism, neglect, and 
growing trees have merely made ragged 
one wall and broken sections of stone and 
cement from the vaulted roof. The 
fertile valley of Comonda, with its pre- 
cipitous rocky cliffs at either side, is still 
in the wilderness and filled with a most 
wondrous charm. 

There is no sun like the sun that shines 

In the Valley of Comondt 
There are palms and olives and figs and vines 

In the Valley of Comondu. 

Some time within the next few years, 
the exact date seems uncertain, the Padres 
founded the Mission of Santa Maria de 
la Magdalena, sixteen miles northwest of 
Santa Rosalia de Mulege. Here, with 
the aid of the Indians, they builded a 
stone aqueduct, in places cutting through 
the solid rock, and carried water therein 
for miles that a few level acres might 
receive irrigation. Cholla and cardon are 
growing over the heap of stones that 
mark the Mission site, but, though the 
anabas, or wild fig, have spread their 
white roots in many places across the 
aqueduct and falling masses of rock and 
earth have clogged it, one still may see in 
places the substantial stone and masonry 
work of the energetic Padres. Some 
travelers, and even the United States 
Hydrographic Reports have referred to 
these works as being the ruins of the 
Mission of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, 
but history and local tradition are 
squarely against such a view. 

In the early part of the eighteenth 
century two different voyagers from for- 
eign lands touched at the peninsula and 
made note of their visits. In the year 
1708 the Saint Antoine under Captain 
Frondac, eastward bound from China, 
‘ame into the path of winds which drove 
her into a port near Cedros Island. Later 
the Saint Antoine visited one of the ports 
on the Spanish main and was gracefully 
“squeezed” by the local commandante 
out of some fourteen thousand pesos. In 
the following year Robinson 
visited California. This statement need 


Crusoe 


not arouse the reader's incredulity: in the 
vear 1709 Captain Woodes Rogers, of 
England, appeared off Cape San Lucas 
in search of the Manila Galleon, having 
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as his pilot, William Dampier, and as his 
second mate, one Alexander Selkirk whom 
he had picked up on San Fernandez 
Island; a few years later this Alexander 
Selkirk, in the hands of De Foe, became 
the wonderful Robinson Crusoe who has 
enthralled boyhood for nigh two centu- 
ries. Rogers put in with his vessels at 
the Bay of San Bernarbe and _ shortly 
thereafter, though only by a sharp con- 
test, captured the Nuestra Senora de la 
Encarnacion de Singano with a cargo of 
one or two million dollars valuation. 
Referring to the natives he remarked on 
their great numbers, their ornaments and 
necklaces of pearls and their wondrous 
skill in diving. 

By the appointment, in 1704, of Salva- 
tierra as Visitador on the Spanish Main 
and immediately thereafter to the high 
post of provincial, the peninsula lost the 
personal services and presence of that 
brave and high-minded Padre who vainly 
sought to decline these unsought honors 
that he might continue in his rugged mis- 
sionary field. Until his death, in 1717, 
Salvatierra’s advice was continually 
sought and before that time and by his 
aid the Mission government was reduced 
to a system which endured during the 
period of control of the Society of Jesus. 

A father superior was the chief au- 
thority in the land, and to )im natives, 
priests and soldiers were subject. At 
first Salvatierra had been the only super- 
ior, but as the Missions spread over wide 
stretches of country three districts were 
established, each of which had a Superior 
who in turn was responsible to a Visitador, 
appointed by the provincial tri-yearly 
from among the Padres. The Superiors 
made their reports to the Visitador, who, 
in turn, reported to the Visitador-general 
who visited the Missions every third year. 
The soldiers were under the control of 
their captain who was supreme in civil, 
judicial and military matters, subject, 
however, to the Visitador. Each Mission 
had an “army” of one soldier—and there 
is no record of whether or not occasional 
sleep was forbidden the guard. The 
soldiers received the same pay and the 
same privileges as those in the royal 
army during campaign service. Each 
Mission was the capital of its own com- 
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THE RUINS OF THE JESUIT MISSION I 


munity of Indian villages, termed pueblos 
de visita, each under the control of an 
Indian governor, appointed by the Mis- 
sion Padre and authorized to maintain 
order. In each pueblo there was also an 
Indian maestro de la doctrina who super- 
vised the praying, catechism lessons, 
ete., which were expected of the natives. 
At certain periods the Indians came from 
the pueblos to the Missions to receive in- 
structions, hear mass and celebrate feasts. 
These two last occupations were particu- 
larly agreeable to them. Discipline and 
routine were much more strict about the 
Missions than in the pueblos de visita 
At the Missions there were daily masses, 
evening service, instruction in some use- 
ful art and, for a time, three meals a 
day. 

The Spanish Crown was directly and 
officially represented on the peninsula of 
Lower California by the Captain or 
“Governor”; in comparison with the 
lather Superior he seems to have been 
pretty much of a drone. In the period 
from 1697 to 1768 the office of governor 


}OSE DE COMONDU, FOUNDED IN 1708 


was filled successively by five captains, 
viz: Luis de Torres y 'Tortolero, Antonio 
Garcia de Mendoza, Estevan Rodriguez 
Lorenzo, Bernardo Rodriguez Lorenzo, 
and Fernando Xr. de Rivera y Moncada. 

In the vear following the death of 
Salvatierra, Padre Nicolas  Tamaral 
established the Mission of La Purisima 
Concepcion, in latitude 26°, 10’ north, 
longitude 112°, 5’ west. The Mission 
was situated in an immense arroyo eight 
and one-half leagues west of the Mission 
of Comondt; at the head of the lagoon, 
that makes a pleasant break in the rocky 
mesa separating the two Missions, a 
capilla, or chapel, was built and named 
Jesus del Monte. In the Arroyo of 
Purisima there were broad fields through 
which flowed the largest stream, except- 
ing only the Colorado River, that the 
Padres had found on the peninsula. A 
small, but well-built, church was soon 
erected and above the doorway the 
builders exercised their decorative powers 
in some extensive carving. Figs, grapes, 
sugarcane, vegetables, cattle, horses, and 
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SANTA ROSALIA DE 


mules were raised with great success at 
Purisima and the wheat fields became the 
most extensive in the Peninsula. 

For a long time the Padres had felt 
the want of a commodious and sea-worthy 
launch of their own; none being pro- 
vided for them they at length decided to 
build one. ‘To accomplish this purpose, 
in the year 1719 Padre Juan Ugarte 
made a long journey into the mountains 
in search of suitable timber. Twenty 
leagues northwest of the Mission of Santa 
Rosalia de Mulege he discovered trees 
large enough for his purpose and with the 
assistance of Indians, cut down a number 
and carried them to the coast and there 
constructed from them a small vessel 
which was solemnly christened El T'ri- 
unfo de la Cruz. 

‘Two years later the good Padre per- 
sonally tested his workmanship by mak- 
ing a notable voyage of exploration in 
his new vessel. Sailing from Loreto 
northward, he first anchored in Concep- 
cion Bay which extends southerly from 
Santa Rosalia de Mulege; thence he jour- 
neyed northward, passing the inlet, in 
later days to be known as the Bay of 
Santa Rosalia, and touching at the Sal 
Si Puedes Islands above the twenty- 
eighth parallel. Turning eastward he 
crossed the Gulf, passing Tiburon Island, 
and then slowly journeyed along the east 
coast of the Gulf until he arrived at its 
head-waters where the tidal bore of the 
Colorado River filled him with awe and 
the caustic waters of the red springs near 
its mouth blistered his men. After four 
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MULEGE MISSION 


months of journeying he returned again 
to Loreto. 

At the same time that Ugarte was sail- 
ing about the Gulf of California, Captain 
George Shevlock, of England, was cruis- 
ing about California waters doing a little 
privateering. On his return to England 
he set forth on his charts that California 
was an island. ‘This was not surprising, 
for at this time, there was a controversy 
raging between certain of the episcopal 
authorities on the Spanish Main, as to 
which bishopric “Las Islas Californias” 
belonged to. Guadalajara finally was 
awarded the “island.” 

While Ugarte and Shevlock were thus 
engaged, the Padres reached out extens- 
ively, establishing three Missions and 
immediately thereafter a fourth, all of 
which, however, were fated to be short- 
lived. First, Padre Jaime Bravo (Padres 
Ugarte and Guillen had a hand in this, 
too), established the Mission of El] Pilar 
de la Paz at a point near the Bay of 
Santa Cruz, or La Paz, and immediately 
southwest of the site of the present city 
of La Paz, and in latitude 24°, 10’ north, 
longitude 110°, 20’ west. Then Padre 
Everhard Helen established the Mission 
of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe in the 
mountains ten leagues west of the Mission 
of Santa Maria de Magdalena and fifteen 
leagues northwest of the Mission of 
Santa Rosalia de Mulege; and _ finally 
the Mission of San Juan Bautista de 
Malibat or Liguig, heretofore men- 
tioned and the early history of which 
shares the uncertainty of the records of 
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SAN BORGIA 


its time. was transferred southward and 


The 


became known as Dolores del Sur. 
fourth establishment, the Mission of 
Santiago, was founded in 1723 by Padre 
Ignacio Maria Napoli, in latitude 23°, 40’ 
west, and being 


~? 


north, longitude 110°, 5 


some twenty-five leagues south of La 
Paz and five leagues from the Gulf. 


Within a few vears the Padre in charge 
was murdered by the Indians. 

In the vear 1728, a Mission 
founded by Padre Juan Bautista Loy- 
ando in 27°, 30’ latitude north, 113°, 30’ 
longitude west, in a wide arroyo twenty 
leagues above Guadalupe Mission and 
about twenty leagues inland from the 
Gulf. This Mission received the name 
of San Ignacio de Kadakaman and was 
destined for good fortune as extreme as 
the ill fate of the preceding four foun- 
dations. Its surroundings were not un- 
like those of Comonda, the arroyo making 


was 


its way between high cliffs and through 
country. A perennial 
stream of water meandering down the 
arroyo made simple the irrigation of the 
fertile soil com- 
posing the floor of the valley. Soon the 
Mission surrounded by fields of 
sugarcane, grain and clover; by fine vine- 
vards and orchards of orange, lemon, 
olive, pomegranate and fig trees. Later, 
through the beneficience of a Spanish 


a rocky mesa 


two thousand acres of 


was 


Queen a million and a half of pesos were 
forthcoming for the Mission and with this 
sum storehouses, a parochial residence, 
quarters for and a beautiful 
cathedral were erected. A touch of the 
Moorish shows in the exterior architect- 


soldiers 
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ure and the decorations of these build- 
ings. The walls of this church were 


four feet in thickness. ‘The floor dimen- 
sions were one hundred and twenty-five 
feet by twenty-three, the height 
sixty feet, the ceiling was vaulted and 
domed. The altar work was beautifully 
carved and on the altar itself were gold, 
silver and jeweled ornaments. ‘The walls 
were hung with oil paintings, done by 
Italian masters. The patio adjoining the 
church was one hundred and fifty feet 
square. The rule had been established 
that the old should support the new, but 
San Ignacio needed no such support. 
Besides its gardens and orchards it soon 
had a wealth of palms, for Padre Loy- 
ando was a man of means and widely 
traveled. Shortly after 1730, when 
young date palms were introduced into 
from Arabia, 
secured her full and 
varieties of date plams reared high their 
green boughs in the Arroyo of San Igna- 
cio, providing abundantly for the inhabi- 


was 


San Ignacio 


three 


California 


share soon 


tants. 

The Mission of Nuestra 
Dolores del Norte was established about 
this time as an adjunct to San Ignacio; 
it was said to have been located near the 
twenty-ninth parallel, but in the eigh- 
teenth century numbers were attached to 
parallels with reckless disregard of all 
exactitude. The twenty-ninth parallel, 
considering the barren and unexplored 


Senora de 


mountains intervening, was a long, long 
way from San Ignacio and the influence 
of the Padres. ‘This Mission of Dolores 
was very shortly abandoned. In 1819, 
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THE BELFRY AT SANTA GERTRUDIS MISSION SHOWS THE 
THE CAMPANILE SEPARATE FROM THE CHURCH 


a New York party of gold seekers, travel- 
ing through the interior of the peninsula 
en route for the gold diggings above 
Sacramento spent a night at the Rancho 
of San Joaquin, two and a half leagues 
south of San Ignacio. One of their 
number kept a journal in which he 
made the following entry: “This (San 
Joaquin) is one of the old Missions gone 
now entirely to ruin. It consists of two 
stone buildings, or rather part of the 
walls.” To the north of, and eighteen 
leagues distant from San Ignacio there 
are ruins of a capilla, or chapel, known 
as San Pablo. Presumably, the Mission 
of Dolores del Norte occupied either the 
site referred to by the forty-niner in his 
journal or that of San Pablo. 

In the year 1730, Padre Nicolas ‘Tama- 
ral, founder of the Mission of Purisima, 
established a new Mission named San 
José del Cabo and_ situated within a 
short distance of Cape San Lucas and 
near the Gulf, its approximate location 


being latitude 23°, 3’ north, longitude 
109°, 40’ west. Here there was an 


abundance of rich soil, plenty of water. 
a roadstead not far distant, and a climate 
that might make one reconciled with not 


seeing the rest of the world. The 
natives ruthlessly murdered Tamaral in 
1734. The good Padre met his fate 


bravely and with that equanimity which 
characterized the Society of Jesus when 
tortured either in California or New 
lrance. 

In the vear 1730 Padre Sigismundo 
Taraval arrived in California under in 
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INFLUENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE SCHEME OF BUILDING 


structions from the Provincial to write a 
history of the Missions. He traveled west- 
ward from San Ignacio to the Pacific, a 
journey of thirty-five long English 
leagues that taxes the grit of the ex- 
plorer. By swinging slightly southward 
a bit of steep, rugged climbing may be 
avoided and the water of San Angel may 
be found. Though brackish, it assuages 
the thirst of the first nine leagues. I’rom 
San Angel the traveler enters upon end- 
less plains of sand and grass, with some 
cholla, and, if fortune smiles, after 
twenty-four leagues he drinks from the 
water of Ojo de Liebre, heedless of the 
myriad red insects in the water. If he 
misses the scrub alamo (cottonwood) that 
shades the water-hole, he can die con- 
soled by the thought that many another 
has died in the same way on the Llanos 
de Ojo Liebre. Taraval, doubtless, found 
the water. There is a tradition that he 
found it by digging. Passing from the 
coast he visited the Island of Natividad, 
Isle of Birds, he called it, and Cedros 
Island. 

The year following, ‘Taraval estab- 
lished the Mission of Sania Rosa, in 
23°, 24” latitude north, 110°, 13’ longi- 
tude west, being southwest of La Paz 
and near the Pacific Ocean. Four years 
later this Mission and the Mission of El] 
Pilar de la Paz were consolidated with 
and under the name of the Mission of 
Todos Santos. The structures in the 
Missions of the ’30s were in  nowise 


imposing, and the missionaries themselves 
had a sad time of it with the Indians. 
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THE MOTHER 

In the year 1719 Padre Guillen, accom- 
panied by Captain Estevan Rodriguez 
Lorenzo and a party of soldiers and 
native Californians, traveled southwest- 
erly from Loreto for twenty-five days. 
They first passed through a wilderness 
of steep mountains and immense arroyos 
and then entered upon vast plains covered 
with cholla, mesquite and other native 
growth and finally arrived at the superb 
Bay of Magdalena. De Ulloa, Cabrillo 
and Viseaino had long before visited this 
bay. The barren aspect of the country 
and the lack of fresh water were such as 
to compel the party to hastily return, 
notwithstanding the Padre’s desire for 
further exploration with a view to the 
foundation of a Mission in the neighbor- 
hood. Finally, in about the vear 1740, a 
Mission, named San Luis Gonzaga, was 
established about seventeen leagues east 
of Magdalena Bay and thirty-five leagues 
northwest of La Paz, in latitude 24°, 50’ 
north, longitude 112°, 5’ west. Padre 
Francisco Wagner, presumably, was the 
founder of the Mission. The church was 
built of stone with a surface measure- 
ment (exterior) of ninety-three feet by 
forty-two feet, with two belfries and 
well-carved door lintels; above the door 
arch were cut the letters J. H.S., above 
these letters stars and a cross were carved, 
and still higher a bell-shaped flower over- 
shadowing two stars and a crescent. In 
general appearance the church was like 
the one at Purisima, though better and 
more substantially constructed. The 
rock strata of the surrounding country 
comes to the surface in the hollow of the 
hills where San Luis is situated and 
brings with it a fine pool of water. 
About it there is fertile land where vege- 
tables and sugarcane grow. For some 
reason, however, the Padres moved from 
this Mission to Todos Santos in the year 
1769. 

In the year 1740 Padre Fernando Con- 
sag, of the Missions of San Ignacio and 
Dolores del Norte, sailed northward 
from Loreto in charge of an exploring 
expedition. His first landing place would 
seem to have been what issnow known as 
the Bay of Santa Rosalia, or perhaps 
Santa Lucia, immediately south thereof. 
Beyond this he noted the islands of Sal 
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Si Puedes, visited by Ugarte twenty-five 
years earlier. Continuing onward, he 
seems to have visited the Bay of Las 
Animas, near the twenty-ninth parallel, 
and still farther on he camé to the great 
Bay of Los Angeles where he found many 
Indians enjoying the beautiful beach and 
living near a palm-shaded spring. Pro- 
tecting this bay, and the more northerly 
one of Nuestra Senora de los Remedios, 
there was a great island, rugged and 
mountainous, which he termed Angel de 
la Guarda. This island is over fifteen 
leagues in length and the channel be- 
tween it and the coast was so full of 
whales that he called it Canal de las Bal- 
lenas. Along the shores of this strait the 
explorers found valuable pearl oyster 
beds, and passing through it they event- 
ually arrived at the Bay of San Luis 
Gonzaga into which flowed a small stream 
of brackish water near which lived many 
Indians, one of whom had a dog. The 
warriors wore little and the women no 
clothing. Eventually the explorers visited 
the bays of San Fermin and San Felipe 
and later entered the mouth of the Colo- 
rado River from which they were driven 
back by the fierce tidal bores. After 
an absence of two months they returned 
to Loreto. The chart which Padre Con- 
sag prepared and submitted to the Vice- 
roy was the basis of all other charts 
and maps of the Gulf shores of Cali- 
fornia until the middle portion of the 
nineteenth century had passed. 

The bold Padre did not stop his explo- 
rations after this venturesome trip but 
almost immediately thereafter journeyed 
overland up the peninsula as far north 
as the thirtieth parallel. On these trips 
Consag saw many mountain sheep, wild 
goats, antelope, deer, lions—of which the 
Indians lived in mortal fear—wild cats 
and other species of game. By this time 
the Padres had become familiar with the 
Sierra Gigantea near Loreto. They had 
explored the Cacachillas, looming high 
to the south of La Paz Bay. In this 
range the mining village of San Antonio 
Real had been established in 1748. 
They had advanced northward from San 
Ignacio, undeterred by the mighty vol- 
canoes, the Tres Virgines, and by the 
awful abyss in the lofty Sierras beyond, 
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Fl Inferno (Hell) as they fittingly named 
it. They had wandered over the western 
plains back from Magdalena Bay and 
Ojo de Liebre and had visited the sharp 
peaks of the Santa Clara mountains that 
lie between those plains. South from 
Loreto they had faced death in the guise 
of treacherous Indians, rattlesnakes. 
“sidewinders,” tarantulas, centipedes, and 
the hydrophobia-carrying skunks. On 
the western plains death threatened them 
in the form of thirst. In these northern 
travels Consag must have seen it lying in 
wait in the form of poisonous springs, 
snakes, warlike Indians, barren wastes 
and possible destruction of his riding and 
pack animals by the poisonous weed— 
“la yerba” and the venomous lizard-like 
creature—‘‘el animal.” But the bold 
travelers kept on until they had noted and 
named the rugged mountain of San Juan 
de Dios, up against the thirtieth parallel, 
and had seen in the distance beyond a 
towering mountain mass, later to be 
termed San Pedro Martyr, the loftiest 
peak in Baja California. 

In the year 1742 the English voyager, 
Lord Anson, passed close to the southern 
extremity of California and in his account 
of his voyage, published in 1748, Cali- 
fornia was set down as an island. 

But these were prosperous times for 
the “island”: the Pius Fund rushing on 
apace from small beginnings in 1697-98, 
had grown like some stream of the moun- 
tains, continually enlarged by new acces- 
sions. ‘There was questionable propriety 
in the death of a Catholic of means who 
neglected to remember the Missions. 
These funds yielded a substantial income, 
being well invested in large haciendas or 
plantations on the Spanish Main, which 
were managed with every care. 

In the year 1751, Padre Consag 
founded the Mission of Santa Gertrudis 
in latitude 28°, 3’ north, longitude 113°, 
5’ west, and being distant from San 
Ignacio about twenty-nine leagues and 
from ‘San Pablo eleven leagues; it lay 
to the north of these two foundations and 
was separated from San Ignacio by El 
Inferno. An adobe church was erected 
at first, with a separate and distinct stone 
campanile; within a few years, however, 
a stone church was built. A great wall 
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was erected a short distance below the 
church, which was situated upon a slight 
eminence, and below the wall stone sentry 
boxes were placed. At Santa Gertrudis 
the mountains open forth into an amphi- 
theater where a few square rods of well- 
watered land make a pleasing garden in 
the midst of the lofty Sierra. 

But no mountains seemed too inacces- 
sible for the Padres; from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century their Mission 
establishments had been extending out 
from Loreto like a great vine, well-con- 
structed roads representing its shoots. 
These highways, usually leading through 
rugged mountains and almost always 
through stony districts, were built with 
care and only by great labor; thousands 
of hands alone made possible their con- 
struction, and these were the hands of 
Indians; Indians given one meal a day, 
as their compensation, and urged on by 
whips, twenty-five lashes being the 
penalty for lagging. The stones were 
removed and thrown up in a slight em- 
bankment at the sides, making a road- 
way from ten to forty feet in width, the 
average being over fifteen feet. All of 
these roads led to Loreto. The main 
arteries were called El] Camino Real, the 
Royal Highway. 

In the year 1762, Padre Winceslao 
Link, Jater somewhat of an explorer, 
founded the Mission of San Trancisco 
Borja in a broad arroyo, surrounded by 
forbidding mountains and lying thirty 
leagues northwest of Santa Gertrudis and 
being in latitude 28°, 52’ north, longitude 
113°, 53’ west. Water was convenient 
and there was an excellent agua caliente, 
or hot spring near by; olives, grapes, 
pomegranates, vegetables and alfalfa 
were grown readily. An adobe church, 
storehouse, parochial house and soldiers’ 
quarters were erected and in the course of 
time a stone church and extensive quar- 
ters were begun. Santa Gertrudis and 
San Borja were both situated in the midst 
of a most populous Indian country; they 
were also in a country of stones where, 
aside from the more southerly varieties of 
cacti, flourished the Palo Adan, a shrub 
useful for its cleansing properties, the 
ocotilla, its leafless, spiked branches 
reaching upward like so many fish-poles, 
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and the milapa or cirio, a most strange 
cactus, growing upward to a height of 
sixty or seventy feet without a branch, of 
commensurate girth and with an aspen- 
like bark. At San Borja the peninsula 
is a scant twelve leagues in width, and 
taking a course northwest from the Mis- 
sion the Padres builded a road to the Bay 
of Los Angeles of the Gulf. 

In the year 1766 Padres Victoriano 
Arnes and Juan José Diaz founded the 


Mission of Calamyet, situated on the edge 
of an arroyo of that name and in latitude 
29°, 22’ north, longitude 114°, 22’ west, 
and lying four leagues west of the Bay 
of San Luis Gonzaga and _ twenty-six 
leagues northwest of the Mission of San 
Borja. An adobe church and the usual 
accompanying buildings were erected, 
grain planted and irrigating ditches 
built; but the water, owing to the great 
amount of soda in it, withered the crops 
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when half-grown and the Padres aban- 
doned the Mission eighteen months after 
its establishment. Between the Missions 
of San Borja and Calamyet there is a 
high mountain from which the Padres 
obtained timber for the wood-work about 
the doors and windows of the said Mis- 
sions. Agua de Youbai, fifteen leagues 
distant, is the first water north of San 
Borja, and San Francisco, a mineral 
spring, is the next before Calamyet. 

In the year 1767, Padre Victoriano 
Arnes established the Mission of Santa 
Maria in latitude 29°, 42’ north, longi- 
tude 114°, 35’ west, and being eighteen 
leagues northwest of Calamyet Mission. 
Santa Maria Mission was named after the 
benefactress of San Borja Mission, 
Maria, the grand duchess of Borja or 
Borgia; it was established on a bench in 
a deep cafion with almost inaccessible 
mountains rising on every side and with 
not over two acres of cultivable land in 
sight. A small spring furnished water; 
a few hundred Indians lived near by in 
nightly dread of the vicious lions. In a 
deep arroyo beyond the Mission, a forest 
of beautiful palms furnished a delightful 
resting spot, but, since Padre Arnes with 
his Indian helpers, erected an adobe 
church, a parochial house and irrigating 
ditches within the few months at his dis- 
posal, it is hardly probable that he found 
time to enjoy any rest in the winter of 
1767-68; and in the spring of the latter 
year, without previous warning, the 
Society of Jesus was expelled from Cali- 
fornia. 

A more ungrateful act can not be im- 
agined. The Spanish government had 
been unsuccessful in its efforts to 
colonize and develop the peninsula and 
the Jesuits had undertaken the task, only 
at the especial request of the Spanish 
authorities. The latter, smitten with the 
Portuguese idea of expulsion, defended 
themselves on the grounds that the 
Jesuits were working solely for the ad- 
vancement of their Society and to the 
detriment of the Government, that they 
were interfering with the pearl fisheries, 
ete. Without arguing the merits of the 
question, or taking up the unfortunate 
conduct of the Society in other portions 
of the Spanish domain, it appears that 
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the Spanish Government as greatly in- 
jured the advancement of California by 
expelling the Society of Jesus therefrom 
as it did continental Spain by the expul- 
sion of the Moors and Hebrews. 

Early in the year 1768, the Padres of 
the Society of Jesus, to the number of 
sixteen, left California. At this time, 
according to the chronicler Clavijero, 
there was an Indian population, scattered 
throughout the various Missions, aggre- 
gating seven thousand, of which one thou- 
sand were at Santa Gertrudis and fifteen 
hundred at San Borja; measles, an epi- 
demic of smallpox and the tainting dis- 
eases of civilization had mowed down the 
hordes of Indians found by the first ex- 
plorers. Allowing eighteen thousand as 
the number of Indians near the mouth of 
the Colorado and in the country from 
Santa Maria Mission to ‘Todos Santos 
Bay, a conservative estimate, Baja Cali- 
fornia at this time had a population of 
twenty-five thousand. 

In April, 1768, thirteen Padres of the 
Franciscan Brotherhood from the College 
of San Fernando on the Main, under the 
leadership of the famous Padre Junipero 
Serra, landed at Loreto and assumed the 
charge of the Missions. In the summer 
of the same year Don José de Galvez, the 
Visitador General, came to the peninsula 
and made a tour of investigation of its 
Missions. After rendering encourage- 
ment to the mining village of San 
Antonio Real, situated off Ventana Bay 
and twelve leagues southwest of La Paz, 
and establishing the Curacy of San 
Antonio in the village, Don José began 
worrying over the scarcity of women in 
the Indian tribes and, with the consent of 
the San Fernandines, shortly issued an 
instruccion relative to the colonization of 
California wherein provision was made 
for the creation of congregations and 
pueblos. 

Meantime, Padre Serra had distributed 
his associates among the different Mis- 
sions, and soon found that they did not 
take kindly to the country. One look at 
the Mission of Santa Maria, or more 
probably, one venture up the rocky 
camino approaching thereto, seems to 
have satisfied the newcomers as to Santa 
Maria; they promptly gave the Mission 
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THE MOTHER 
up and going twenty leagues northwest- 
erly into latitude 30° north, longitude 
115°, 5’ west, erected a few adobes in a 
fertile and well-watered valley  sur- 
rounded by mountains where the copper 
sticks out on the surface. In the spring 
of 1769, Galvez and Padre Serra started 
northward from Loreto and halting for a 
few days upon arriving at the new settle- 
ment, they there established, on the 14th 
day of May, 1769, the Mission of San 
Fernando de Velicata; then they con- 
tinued their journey and within two 
months established a Mission at San 
Diego. 

The Padres were already dissatisfied, 
and their great leader, seeing wonderful 
possibilities in the new country above San 
Diego, and being influenced by the feuds, 
pestilence and the demands of the 
Dominican Brotherhood for a foothold in 
California, shortly agreed to surrender 
to the latter the district of Baja Cali- 
fornia, retaining for the San Fernandines 
the exclusive control of the country 
adjacent to and above San _ Diego. 
Accordingly, in the summer of 1773, the 
Franciscans departed from the peninsula 
and were succeeded by the Dominican 
Padres. 

The former had been such a short time 
on the peninsula that they left no imprint 
of their presence there save the Mission 
of San Fernando and two later Missions 
near the Colorado River. Now nearly 
two hundred years earlier the old Padres, 
Salvatierra and Kino, had journeyed 
northward through Sonora together, and 
standing on a high peak (doubtless in the 
Superstition Range), looked across the 
Colorado River; perhaps they planned 
that the chain of Missions in Sonora 
should at some future time be connected 
with the Missions in California; at any 
rate the San Fernandines eventually con- 
ceived such a plan and accordingly, in 
the year 1780, established the Missions 
of Concepcion and of San Pedro and San 
Pablo, some three leagues apart and on 
the west bank of the Colorado River, a 
short distance from its junction with the 
Gila. Two years later, however, the 
Indians massacred all the soldiers and 
Padres at these two Missions. 
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In the year 1774, and as soon as they 
were settled in the California Missions, 
the Dominican Padres reached forward 
and established the Mission of El 
Rosario, near the Bay of Las Virgines of 
the Pacific and fifteen leagues west of the 
Mission of San Fernando. This new 
Mission was established in latitude 30°, 
3’ north, longitude 115°, 45’ west, and 
owed its foundation to a gift of one thou- 
sand dollars from the King of Spain. A 
large stream of water flowed near and 
there was agricultural and grazing land 
at hand; great numbers of Indians lived 
near the Mission site. 

The following year Padres Manuel 
Garcia and Miguel Hidalgo established 
the Mission of Santo Domingo in latitude 
30°, 44” north, longitude 115°, 55’ west, 
and being twenty-three leagues north- 
west of Rosario. At first the Padres 
lived and said mass in the caves of a 
large red cliff facing the Arroyo of 
Santo Domingo, later they chose a site 
across the arroyo and about a mile north- 
east of their cliff home and erected the 
usual adobe buildings. 

The Jesuits had had their differences 
with the “‘governors’” but these were as 
nothing compared with the later difficulties 
of the San Fernandines and Dominicans 
with local officials. Gaspar de Portola, 
Felipe Barri, Felipe Neve, F. Xr. de 
Rivera y Moncada, Joaquin Canete and 
José Joaquin de Arilliga were the succes- 
sive governors during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and with them the 
Padres were continually embroiled over 
petty matters. 

In 1775, or to connect the date with 
affairs in the world, about the time that 
Thomas Jefferson was drafting the 
Declaration of Independence and Napol- 
eon Bonaparte was playing with wooden 
soldiers, the Spaniards and the Padres 
began to refer to the country from Cape 
San Lucas to San Diego Bay as Cali- 
fornia Antigua or Vieja (Old California) 
and to the region including San Diego 
Bay northward as California Nueva 
(New California); these terms, how- 
ever, were shortly superseded by the 
more modern names of Baja (Lower) 
California and Alta (Upper) California. 
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“The Green’s have got a baby now," 
Said little Imogene, 


“*'Twas born on Christmas Day, and so 


They named it Winter Green.” 




















| 
| HESE things near always 
start drinking or gambol- 


| Z i 
| iering. Mine was the 
| | 
gamble. I had gone into 
| te} 


the Square Deal saloon 
41\ Friday night, after get- 

| ting into Sand Springs. 
Now Sand Springs weren't 
calculated to please the beauty-loving 
eve. Take a (stretch of dirty white 
alkali country, throw a few sagebrush 
around, put up a feed corral and a combi- 
nation saloon and eating-house, filled with 
flies, bad language, and an unsatisfactory 
odor of bacon and tobacco, and you've got 
Sand Springs and the Square Deal. But 
they had the only water within twelve 
niles, and consequently it was a camping 
place for teamsters going and coming. 
At night the ground by the well was 
sprinkled so liberal with them that you 
couldn't stir without stumbling over 
blankets or ropes or wagon shafts, and 
near landing in a camp fire. 

Well, as I said, I wandered into the 
Square Deal and sat down, innocent as 
a babe, in a little game of stud poker. 
Things went my way for the first hour 
and I accumulated a respectable pile of 
chips. Finally (leave me get over the 





harrowing details quickly), the dealer 
shutled and passed me a king. Then he 
He drawed an ace. 
I bet ‘em pretty high, but he stayed. On 
the next turn, he made inv hand three 
kings, and I pushed over my stack. He 
called, and produced three aces, without 
volunteering information where he got 
them. When the smoke of battle cleared 
away, I found myself the proud pos- 
sessor of an iron watch, a six-shooter, and 
a paper dollar, which I had thoughtfully 
sewed up my sleeve so I couldn't get at 
it before-——other. assets non-negotiable. 


passed me another. 


I got out in the open air and had a 
little talk with myself. “Buck Harvey,” 
says I, “you're the biggest fool in the 
state of Nevada.” That sounding weak 
and common-place, I branded — said 
Harvey in six different languages. 

“How do you reckon you're going to 
get to Hazen and credit, with sixty miles 
between,” I continued. “Nice walking. 
teo, one hundred and ten and sand 
four inches deep, and water stations ten 
miles apart. D’ye think the stage-driver 
is the trusting kind, and will take you 
or your face? Are you going to 
ask him and get turned down’ Well, 
hardly.” 
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He called and produced three aces 


This being carried without protest, I 
was off next morning before the sun was 
up, with a canteen and some crackers. 
Nobody needed to tell me it would be 
hot. Even at eight o'clock you could 
see the heat rising up in little ripples, 
from the Silver Mountains, ten miles off. 
The air seemed to soak it in like a 
sponge. All around was the alkali flat, 
dead white, which dazzled the eyes con- 
siderable. Yes, I was sure up against the 
real proposition. 

Then along comes an empty freighter, 
with six brones, going at an easy trot, 
and leaving a big train of dust behind. 
I felt glad. You take the average team- 
ster, and he’s a mighty accommodating 
fellow. It’s lonely across the desert, and 
they like to have a companion. So I 
was counting pretty sure on a lift. 

“Partner,” says I as he come up, “if 
you want a gentle-minded son of toil to 
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help you load up at the other end, I'll be 
pleased to climb up on your seat and go 
along with you.” 

He turned and looked at me, and I 
felt a cold wave coming. His was sure 
the most sour-dough face I ever saw. 
Maybe he wasn’t to blame—he must just 
have been born with a grouch. Mouth 
drawed down like it was tied, hooked 
nese, little narrow eyes, general expres- 
sion like every one in the world owed him 
ten dollars and was flat broke. He didn’t 
even answer me—just spat over the side, 
cracked his whip, yelled at the broncs, 
and was off. I just stood by the road 
and looked at him. Sometimes you can 
be too mad to swear, and that was one 
of the times. 

There was nothing else except to push 
on, and I went to it. I had covered 
another mile, when I heard a “honk, 
honk,” behind me, and up rushed a big 








T was off the next morning before 
the sun was up 
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touring car, dusty and oily, but 
going as smooth and slick over 
that sandy road as if it had 
been Fifth avenue. Those big 
tires couldn’t sink to save ’em. 
Inside were a couple of young 
fellows driving—nice looking 
chaps, cool and comfortable. 
They stopped the car when 
they saw me. 

“Say,” yelled — the 
“where ’re you going?” 

“Hazen,” says I, short like. 

“Want to get in?” asks his 
“That's where 


tirst, 


companion. 
we're bound.” 
“Gentlemen,” says I walking 
up, “that’s an embarrassing 
question for me at the present 
time. I would sure like to get 
in, but I fear it’s impossible,” 
hoping they'd take the hint. 
“Heck,” said the one who was 





driving. “That’s all right. 
Climb in. We ain’t going to 
pass up a man on the road 


who's got sand enough to start 
out for Hazen on a day like 
this.” 

“T got the sand all right,” 
says I, brushing some of same 
from my clothes.  “Gentle- 
men,” says I, “my name’s Buck 
Harvey—prospector, cowman, 
real estate agent—most any- 
thing; at present down on his 
luck, but hoping some time 
to hand it back to you for 
this.” 





He turned and looked at me and I felt a cold wave coming 























“Say,” yelled the first, “where ’re you going?” 
says I, short like 


“Hazen,” 
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“Glad to meet you, Mr. Harvey,” says 
the driver. “My name’s Smith, and my 
friend here is Wetherell. We're running 
ar auto line between Fairview and 
Hazen. Just slide into the tonneau and 
make yourself uncomfortatie. Jimmie, 
go crank up.” 

When I had settled back on the soft 
cushions, and rolled a cigarette, and the 
car had started, easy and graceful, I felt 
good enough to forgive most anyone— 
ali except that teamster ahead. We ap- 
proached him rapid, and in a few minutes 
passed him flying. 1 laid back luxurious, 
and it was all I could do to keep from 
velling at him out of pure kid joy. 

The auto fair ate up the road for the 
next couple of miles. And then there 
was a sickening kind of a lazy report, 
and the car sagged a little to one side. 
Smith talked unwisely as he shut eft 
power, and we all got off to look at the 
trouble. 

“Punctured,” says Wetherell disgusted, 
examining the big front tire, which was 
flabby and flat as a pancake in distress. 
“That glass did the trick,” pointing to a 
broken bottle further back. ‘Well, lucky 
we got a new tire to slip on.” 

“You bet,” says Smith, fumbling in 
the toolbox. ‘Then he emitted a string of 
cuss-words that anyone would have been 
proud of. “We've lost the jackscrew,” 
he finally articulated. “Must have 
dropped out; anyhow it’s gone. How do 
you figure we can jack her up without 
it?” 

“T pass,” says Wetherell. “But that 
team behind us is coming up, and the 
driver’s probably got one. We can bor- 
row it from him.” 
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Now, as I said, the average teamster’s 
a good fellow, and will do most any- 
thing for another that’s stuck. He’ll give 
him half his water; he'll lend him his 
horses to pull him out of a bad place in 
the road; he’ll help him unload if neces- 
sary. You see, he may need the same 
help himself any day. But it’s different 
with the teamsters and automobiles. 
There is mighty little love lost between 
them. They kind of regard each other as 
natural enemies. An autoist couldn't get 
a piece of wire from a freighter without 
paying for it and paying good. When 
I thought over these, and then got a 
kodak of the gentle and benign features 
ot that driver back of us, I sort of 
shivered to think what was coming to the 
boys. 

Up comes my accommodating friend 
with the broncos, uglier and grouchier 
than ever. 

“Say, friend,’ calls Smith. 

“Whatcher want,” says Grouch, short 
and pleasant. 

“We want to borrow your jackscrew 
for ten minutes. We're stuck, and got 
to put on a new tire to go on.” 

Now that was a foolish thing to say. 
for it played right into Grouch’s hand. 
He knew he had ’em. I could see him 
figuring how much he could soak them. 

“T’ll let you have it.” says he finally, 
“for fifteen dollars.”’ 


“Fifteen dollars,’ repeats Wetherell 
helplessly. ‘“‘For ten minutes?” 
“Take it or leave it,” says Grouch, 


gathering up his reins. 


“We got to take it,’ says Smith. 
“Hand the jack down. Another team 
may not come along for hours. But you 




















I laid back luxurious, and it was all I could do to keep from 


yelling at him out of pure kid joy 
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ain’t in the right place, old man,” he 
remarks admiring to Grouch. “You 
ought to be making John D. hustle for 
his job, instead of running a holdup 
game out in the desert. Here’s your 
fifteen dollars.” 

While he and Wetherell were adjust- 
ing the jack under the axle of the car, 
I slipped quietly over on the other side 
ot Grouch’s wagon, where he wasn’t look- 
ing, and climbed sociably up to his seat. 
When I was seated real comfortable be- 
side him, I noticed my old six-shooter 
had fallen out of my pocket while climb- 
ing up, and was reposing impressive like 
on my knee. Grouch noticed it too when 
he looked round to see who was there. 

“Brother,” says I, sweetly, “I kind of 
think you’re overestimating the value of 
ten minutes of your valuable time.” 

“Maybe I am,” he answers, looking at 
the gun sort of fascinated. 
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as fast as us. Hazen kept getting more 
distinct, and finally with enough speed to 
make a mail train die of shame, we pulled 
up at the big white hotel there. 

“Boys,” said I, as we came to a stop, 
“what’s your fare from the Springs to 
Hazen?” 

“Twelve dollars,” said Smith, “but—’’ 

“While you boys were fixing that tire, 
I was explaining the state of affairs to 
our loving friend, the teamster,” I inter- 
rupted. “He was terrible sympathetic, 
and absolutely insisted on my accepting 
part of the fifteen he buncoed you out of 
te pay my fare. You don’t often meet 
people like him on the road.” And I 
handed over the twelve dollars to Smith. 

He looked at me considerable puzzled. 

“Oh, it’s all straight,” says I. 

“You don’t expect me to believe it,” 
says he. 





“T knew you'd agree with me. 
brother,” says I. “You've over- 
estimated it about twelve dol- 
lars, I judge.” 

“You've got the drop,” he 
says irrelevant, noticing the 
barrel showed signs of wear. 

“You have sure grasped the 
situation ably,’ I responds. 
“As we no longer have any 
grounds for argument, just pass 
me the twelve simoleons. Thank 
you. And remember talking 
ain’t always good for the lungs 
in this climate.” 

I slipped the coin into my 
pocket, and went back to the 
boys, who had nearly finished 
putting on the new tire, and in 
a few minutes were ready to 
start off again. They wanted 
to make up for lost time, and 
threw on the high speed at the 
start. We fairly skimmed over 
that desert. It was the prettiest 
driving ever I see, in and out, 
dodging rocks and ruts and 
sandy hollows, now and then 
leaving the road and zig-zag- 
ing through the sage brush, 
scaring up prairie dogs and 
gophers, and long yellow liz- 
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ards, that scudded along nearly 


“I kind of think you're overestimating the value of your time” 
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“That’s your business,” says I. “I've 
give you the facts, and there ain’t noth- 
ing more to be said.” 

He thought a minute, and then I guess 
he understood. 
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“We're going to have refreshments,” 
he remarks, suddenly. 

“No, it’s mine,” says Wetherell. 

“We'll all buy,” says I, feeling for 


my paper dollar. 


SILVER PEAK 


By Ciara 


T THE northern end of the cres- 
A cent-shaped, high range of the 

Red Mountains, Southern Nevada, 
rises a high point known as “Silver Peak.” 
This mountain stands forty-five miles 
south of Candelaria and_ thirty-seven 
miles southwest of Tonopah. In _ the 
early days of mining excitement in 
Nevada it was one of the best known 
gold-yielding rocks of the state. 

Approaching the peak from the east 
one comes upon a salt marsh fifteen miles 
long by twelve wide; and, on the north- 
west corner of this marsh there are found 
hot springs whose curative powers for all 
rheumatic troubles are said to be wonder- 
ful. These springs have a temperature 
of one hundred and thirty-six degrees, 
Fahrenheit, and within six feet of their 
boiling caldron wells a clear spring of 
limpid, ice-cold depth. Such strange 
tricks does Nature play! 

Four miles to the north of these springs 
there looms an extinct volcano, conical in 
shape and symmetrical of proportions, the 
crater of which is several hundred feet 
across. Down the eastern side rough 
evidences of former lava cause the pros- 
pector to pick his steps carefully, occas- 
ionally this lava provokes automobilists 
to bad language for a broad road sweeps 
across this ancient current of molten 
overflow. 

In the early days of mining activity 
in “the desert state” interest centered 
largely in the famous Blair mine; among 
whose directors figured such famous men 
as Samuel J. Tilden, John I. Blair, and 
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William A. Ogden. Very recently this 
fine old property came under another 
management, and has assumed a new 
name; the Pittsburg Silver Peak Gold 
Mining Company. Among the present 
owners there are men of almost equal 
prominence, in this age, as were those of 
the earlier management. In the new 
directorate Senator Flinn, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is president; and George T. 
Oliver, the steel magnate, is one of the 
directors. 

The new company has already demon- 
strated a determination to push business 
forward along all needed and desirable 
channels. Contracts have been let for a 
railroad, running from Deep Wells to 
the new townsite of Blair, lying three 
and a half miles north of the old town 
of Silver Peak. This railroad was to be 
completed this November. Contract for 
a tramway has also been let, which runs 
from the mines to a new hundred-stamp 
quartz mill. The company is also erect- 
ing a power line, which taps the Nevada 
Light and Power Company wires. They 
are installing two twenty-drill compres- 
sors; and will reduce the ores of their 
mines for three dollars per ton. This 
will be mining and milling at a much 
lower figure than is done anywhere else 
in the state of Nevada. 

At the new townsite, called Blair, some- 
thing of a boom in real estate is on. 
Confidence is expressed that “things will 
be doing” throughout the entire Silver 
Peak district; and many men who have 
wandered from this region in the past 
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are coming back, loud in assertions that 
Silver Peak always was their ‘‘first love”’ 
and that “she’ll do to tie to.” 

The Pittsburg Silver Peak Gold Min- 
ing Company’s nearest neighbor, on the 
southeast, is the Mohawk Alpine Mine, 
which has been consolidated with the 
Pittsburg Silver Peak. 

Two hundred yards from the Mohawk 
Alpine Company’s quartz mill there is a 
spring of pure, sweet water. In that 
country of dry rocks, however golden, a 
spring is held in as high favor as the 
most glittering prospect of all. 

Many of the roads in this region are 
precipitous, some even registering a grade 
of forty-eight per cent, necessitating ex- 
pert teamsters. Accidents sometimes 
occur, of course, but with far less fre- 
quency than one would imagine. 

Chief among the claims of the famous 
group of old Blair mines is one so famous 
that almost every mining engineer on the 
continent perks up at the mere mention 
of its name. This is Drinkwater. It was 
the last of the mining properties brought 
to the notice of John W. Mackay, of 
Virginia City fame, was this celebrated 
Drinkwater. At that time he took his 
engineers and miners to Silver Peak 
under his personal leadership and at an 
expense of more than ten thousand dol- 
lars, sampled this property. During the 
interim between his sampling and a 
journey to New York for consultation 
with his associate, J. B. Haggin, litiga- 
tion was commenced between Barney 
Gamble and John I. Blair for possession 
of the property. This is how it happened 
that the Drinkwater failed to come into 
possession of Mackay and Haggin. 

The Drinkwater has been examined 


by so many well-known mining experts 
that all their names would make bulky 
One of them was Patsy Clark. 


reading. 
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Charles D. Lane remarked, after finish- 
ing his investigation ‘““There is ore enough 
here in sight to run a_three-hundred 
stamp-mill twenty years.” 

This one claim would have been ade- 
quate for the formation of a goodly com- 
pany were there no other claims; but it 
happens that there are several other 
claims in this old Blair property. Now 
that such energetic capital has taken 
them over, it is safe to aver that Silver 
Peak will shortly attract the wide atten- 
tion of miners. 

On the top of the mountain, a little 
to the west of the Drinkwater are the 
Lynches and Omearas who became cele- 
brated in Tonopah through their lease of 
the Mizpah, which produced during the 
last thirty days of its life the sum of 
six hundred and forty thousand dollars. 
These men are building a town of their 
own, on the very top of the mountain, 
eight thousand feet high. They have 
laid a pipe line from a spring about three 
miles distant to a new mill, now in course 
of erection. This property was formerly 
known as the Valcalde. It was owned 
by three Italians, brothers, who having 
little money were compelled to work their 
mine in most meager method; and to do 
many other things which might bring in 
the dollars so needful to their support. 
They burnt charcoal, cut wood, drove 
teams—did almost anything, in fact, 
which would fetch an honest penny; 
confident ever that some day their mine 
would bring them the fortune which 
should compensate them for all their 
hardships. It came, finally, through the 
sale of the Valcalde to Lynch and 
Omeara; then the oldest of the brothers 
made happy preparation to return to 
Italy but before he could get out of the 
state Death came and gathered him to 
that shore from whence there is no return. 








THE POWER OF THOUGHT 


By IsaBeuLta INGALESE 


FAVORITE expression of the 

ambitious but impatient man is, 

“T haven't time,” and, after hyp- 
notizing himself into the belief that his 
time is really limited, he proceeds to 
crowd himself with work and to rush him- 
self around at a rate of speed which, if 
uninterruptedly continued for a few years, 
will put him into either a sanitarium or 
a cemetery. He is imbued with the one 
idea that if he can do a great deal of 
work to-d&y he can accomplish twice as 
much to-morrow; and he hurries all day 
and worries all night because there is so 
much for him to do, in such a limited 
length of time. After working himself 
to the verge of nervous prostration, his 
physician informs him that nothing will 
prevent him from going over that verge 
but a change of air and scene; that he 
must get away from his business and 
take some time for rest and travel. 

With his belief in the limitation of 
time, and with his exaggerated opinion 
of himself, and that his daily presence 
is an absolute necessity in his home and 
at his place of business, he can not under- 
stand how he can be spared, and refuses 
to go until actually forced, by physical 
and mental weakness to do so. And 
when at last he yields to the persuasions 
of his friends and starts upon his trip, 
he half believes that the wheels of pro- 
gress, in his locality, will cease to revolve 
because he has left it. 

If he decides to go abroad, he begins 
immediately to plan how he can crowd 
as much sight-seeing as possible into the 
three months’ time that he has allotted to 
himself. And if this is not because he 
wishes to get “the worth of his money,” 
then it is because he has lived so long 
in the atmosphere of hurry and worry 
that he can not get out of it even when 
taking a vacation. 


If he goes abroad alone, he spends the 
most of his time waiting for trains or 
boats and scolds and complains about 
the miserable transportation services that 
he has to submit to. This is because he 
is so impatient to reach the next place 
on his itinerary that he rises much 
earlier than is necessary, hurries through 
his meals, and then, rushing off to the 
station or pier, is obliged to wait minutes 
or hours, as the case may be, for his 
train or boat to start. 

If he goes with friends, then there are 
always certain members of his party who 
are late to everything; and he frets and 
fumes because so much time is being 
wasted in waiting. Sometimes he gives 
vent to his feelings by pacing up and 
down before a railroad station while he 
works himself into a perspiration because 
his party has missed a train and_ is 
obliged to wait for another. 

He never sees a glorious sunset on the 
mountains, because at that time of day, 
he is running after his courier to inquire 
if there is time to get back to his hotel 
for dinner. And if there happens to be 
an optimistic individual in his party, who 
seems to have plenty of time to do every- 
thing deliberately, and who stops to 
look at the beauties of Nature and enjoy 
a few hours’ rest, then this ambitious, but 
impatient man, looks the resentment he 
feels and remarks that, “life is too short 
to be spent mooning over clouds and 
colorings.” 

When the three months have expired 
and the unwilling tourist has returned to 
his home, he finds that everything has 
gone wrong during his absence. Burglars 
have entered his house—as he expected 
they would—and have removed his silver ; 
then, too, his cashier has absconded with 
a large sum of the firm’s money, and he, 
himself, remembers nothing of his trip 
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THE POWER 
but the unpleasant things that occurred. 
He had a change of air and scene, as 
his physician prescribed, but has gained 
nothing, nor has he had one happy 
moment since he left, nor since he began 
to believe and to declare that his time 
was limited. For it is an unwritten law 
that a man can and does declare himself 
into or out of every condition in life, 
and can make himself happy or miserable 
by his declarations and his beliefs. 

Because a man believes that his life- 
time is limited to three score years and 
ten, at sixty he begins to declare old age 
and decrepitude for himself. If he be- 
lieves that he should commence to walk 
with a stick at that age, there will be 
some sympathetic friend who will pro- 
vide him with one—if he does not get it 
for himself—and then, because he learns 
to depend more upon the stick than he 
does upon his legs, his legs become weak- 
ened and the responsibility of carrying 
him about is shifted to the stick. 

If his eves are sometimes tired from 
over-work, he does not think of permit- 
ting them to rest, but begins to believe 
that he is getting old and blind and that 
he should wear spectacles. He consults 
an oculist who inquires about his age and 
then agrees with him in his belief. His 
eyes are examined and fitted and then, 
because he learns to depend more upon 
his spectacles than he does upon his eyes, 
his eyes grow dim and weak from a lack 
of responsibility and finally fail to do 
their duty; and the man ages and dies at 
a time when he should be in the prime of 
life because he believes and declares 
that he must. 

Scientists assert, that all creatures in 
the animal kingdom that live natural 
lives, live to at least five times the num- 
ber of years that are required for them 
to reach maturity; and that it is only 
man who does not avail himself of that 
privilege. This is because the animals 
have no beliefs concerning old age, nor 
do they know that there is a limitation to 
time. 

If it requires twenty-one or twenty-five 
years for a man to reach maturity, then, 
according to the law which governs the 
lives of animals, man should—barring 
accidents—live to the age of one hundred 
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and five or to one hundred and twenty- 
five years, and since his erroneous beliefs 
and declarations have so great an in- 
fluence upon him as to shorten his life 
thirty or forty years, then a belief in his 
power to live to the age of one hundred 
and fifty should enable him to reach that 
number of years without difficulty. 

It is man’s permanent beliefs and con- 
stant declarations that get him into 
trouble or out of it. If he is a pessimist 
and believes in calamities, he declares 
that they are coming and he is usually 
the first to be overwhelmed by them. If 
he is an optimist and believes that no 
trouble can come to him, he may pass 
through a municipal or even a national 
calamity and emerge unscathed. And 
this is because he is a magnetic center in 
the universe and attracts to himself what- 
ever he thinks most about. If he is fear- 
ful he makes mind pictures of what he 
fears he attracts to himself the things he 
pictures. If he is happy and hopeful he 
makes mind pictures of the good and the 
beautiful things of life and attracts them 
to him. Like any other magnet, he has 
his own photosphere or magnetic field 
which becomes broad or narrow according 
to his power of thinking. If he is 
positively good, then he effects pleasantly 
all who come into contact with him. 
Then his influence is an uplifting power 
which emanates from him. If he is a 
brave man then his presence in a place 
gives courage to the timid who gain 
strength through his influence. 

Optimism is evolutionism; 
optimistic mode of mind brings success 
because it works with, instead of against, 
evolution. It is but another name for 
progression, and is constructive instead of 
destructive. The optimist is the man who 
has gained his mental poise and knows 
the desirability of being on the con- 


and an 


structive side of life. When strong 
optimistic thought meets pessimistic 


thought it has the same effect upon it 
that sunlight and pure air have upon an 
underground dungeon; it dissipates the 
gloom, raises the vibrations and clears 
the atmosphere of the place it enters. 
And since it is a law that whatever a man 
sends forth from himself comes back 
again, it is an economic necessity that 
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he should send forth only such thoughts 
as he wishes to entertain—that he makes 
only such mind pictures for others as he 
would wish to have materialize for him- 
self. For a man can and does create for 
others, and if his mind pictures are not 
destroyed by himself, or by those for 
whom he makes them, then they will 
materialize and do the work that their 
natures compel them to do. 

But there are men who not 
evolved the power to make mind pictures 
for themselves, and who must, therefore, 
accept, and often do, tenaciously hold to 
the pictures that are made for them by 
others. But whether possessed by crea- 
tion, adoption, or gift, all mind pictures 
are held in the magnetic photosphere of 


have 


their possessor as firmly as the material- 
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ized things upon the earth are held in 
their positions by the gravic force of the 
earth; and just -as surely do they 
materialize for their possessor and become 
his property as do the trees and the grass. 
the shrub and the flowers become the 
materialized possessions of the earth. 
And since this is an immutable law, a man 
who can make mind pictures, may become 
the master of his own destiny. He may 
send forth into the world the thoughts of 
strife and confusion, and strife and con 
fusion will prevail for him, or he may 
send forth peace thoughts and peace will 
come to him. 

If he hates he will be hated, and if he 
loves he will be loved, and with what 
measure he metes it will indeed be meas 
ured to him again. 


ON THE BEACH AT NIGHT 


By Evvera H. Foor: 


The land stretching back into darkness, 


The ocean rolling ashore, 


The restless beat of the sea at my feet, 


And the stars above and before. 


The ery of a gull in the stillness, 


Giant cliffs re-echo the call, 


The wash of the waves in the sounding caves 


Where forever they 


rise and fall. 


The dark rocks guarding like sentinels, 


The silver moon’s bright light 


The song of the sea as it speaks to me, 


Oh wonder and beauty of night. 
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A CALIFORNIA CHRISTMAS 


By Frank J. 


NNOW was falling when I took the 

Northwestern train at Chicago. 

The flakes whirled by the car win- 

dow driven by a bleak and piercing north 
wind, and the wind howled through the 
deep cafions of the downtown streets. 
(he warmth and luxury of the Pullman 
car offered a grateful contrast to the 
outer winter. The three days’ journey 
over the hills and plains, was monotonous. 
Sometimes the fierce blasts were stilled 
ind the snow ceased to fall, but every- 
where were waves and billows of drifts 
s far as the eye could reach. The 

entrance of the conductor was always 
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accompanied by a dratt of Arctic inten- 
sity. As we approached the Wahsatch 
Mountains we heard much talk of great 
drifts and the possibility of a snow 
blockade, but we pulled through, crossed 
the Great Salt Lake and the plains, till 
we reached the foothills of the Silver 
State, and climbed the steep eastern 
slope of the Sierra. 

Through tunnels of snow and miles of 
protecting snowsheds we crossed the 
summit above sad Donner Lake, and then 
rapidly slid down from winter to spring, 
and then to summer. As we rounded 
California's Cape Horn we looked down 
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AN OAK-SHADED COTTAGE 


into the deep pine-clad canon through 
which the American River pours _ its 
silvery flood, and at Auburn, boys brought 
us fruit and a rich nacrous magnolia 
blossom that brought back reminiscences 
of Southern rivers and the Gulf. Doors 
and windows were gladly opened to the 
fresh but kindly breezes and spirits rose 
with the thermometer. It was near mid- 
night when we arrived at a rose-covered 
cottage at Fair Oaks after a delightful 
carriage ride from the railroad station at 
Sacramento. 

Next morning the twittering and sing- 
ing of birds half-awakened me from 
slumber. In that delightful state of semi- 
consciousness, the sounds of birds and 
the sweet odor of orange blossoms that 
gently drifted through the open windows 
made me feel myself in the Southland 
where the snows of winter never come. 
Just then somebody called: “Merry 
Christmas!’ As I jumped from my bed 
and looked from the window upon the 


landscape, so deliciously fair under the 
cloudless sky I knew that I was in Cali- 
fornia,—and Chicago was farther away 
than Europe. 

How delightful that breakfast, after 
my winter journey! Never was grape- 
fruit more appetizing. The view from 
the open window, over roses, violets and 
pansies, with stretches of green grass and 
clumps of live-oaks and_ bare-armed 
white-oaks, with glimpses of laden orange 
trees in the background, was altogether 
entrancing. Christmas! {t could not be. 

But Christmas gifts followed. <A 
great basket was brought forth, draped 
and piled with numerous packages of all 
shapes and sizes sent by loving friends 
by mail, express and messenger with the 
season's greetings. Their distribution 
was attended by all the old-time jollity, 
cheer and delight. No one was for- 
gotten, the dog wagged his tail and 
barked as one of the family, and Billie, 
the horse was led around to receive an 
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CHRISTMAS ORANGES AT KINGSWOLD, FAIR OAKS 


apple and a lump of sugar as his share 
of the festivities. 

Then a ride over the rolling hills of 
this beautiful colony of fiomes that was 
an unsettled sheep range but a few years 
igo. It was well-called Fair Oaks for its 
crowning natural beauty was the pro- 
fusion of live-oaks,—not the live-oak of 
the Gulf States,—but a more gnarled and 
picturesque old tree—the quercus agri- 
folia. It is an evergreen, the new shoots 
gradually pushing off the old leaves as 
the spring advances, and though small 
in size, affording a dense shade; and the 
trees have the homely, familiar aspect of 
old apple trees that is endearing. But 
in the main they have given way to 
orchards of orange, lemon and grape- 
fruit, of apricot and almond, and of 
olive and peach, and to vineyards of 
muscat and flame Tokay. And the gently 
rounded knolls are crowned by modest 
homes under the giant oaks, surrounded 
by palms, pepper and umbrella trees and 
other semi-tropic vegetation—and flowers, 
ilways flowers! 


To my eye, no trees are more beautiful 
than the citrus,—orange, lemon or grape- 
fruit, and nowhere have I seen them 
more thrifty. Standing that morning 
beneath a lordly live-oak on the home-site 
of one of these ranches, I gazed upon a 
scene of surpassing beauty. Before me 
stretched a slope covered by the serried 
ranks of orange trees. Much of the crop 
had been already harvested, yet the trees 
hung full of the ripe and ripening fruit 
contrasting richly with the dark glossy 
foliage and occasional blossoms. Lower 
down was the gray, dusty green of the 
olive trees, heavily laden with purple 
fruit also being harvested, and beyond 
more undulating slopes of orange, olive 
and other fruit-trees. Afar off I could 
see to the very foot of the majestic Sierra, 
up the slope of which the eye was irresist- 
ably drawn to the snow-crowned summits 
where Lake Tahoe and a hundred lakelets 
lay clustered. Diamonds and _ pearls, 
silver and emerald, shone and sparkled 
under the sun’s bright rays, a dazzling 
tiara of Nature’s jewels. 
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How differently the chords of our 
common natures are affected by such 
magnificent scenes. I can at this moment 
cordially sympathize with the Chicago 
woman, who seeking for a home in Cali- 
fornia, exclaimed from yonder hill-top, 
“this is good enough for me! This is 
where I should like to live and die!” 
A Southern man, after a journey similar 
to that I have just taken, said of this 
sight, “it is magnificent; but it is just 
as near to the want to 
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snow-line as I 


A lady whose early life had been spent 
in New England said longingly as she 
gazed upon these regal mountain peaks, 
“oh! how I want to be there; to slide and 
coast and climb in the white snow and 
breathe the crisp, cold air of those moun- 
tain tops!’ But a practical farmer re- 
marked: ‘Next summer the melting 
snows ought to furnish ample irrigation 
for these foothills and valley lands.” 


He was quite right. These orange 
groves owe their glossy foliage and 
their rich juicy fruit to the brilliant 
crystals of the mountain top as_ well 


as to the warmth of the 


sun’s rays and the remarkable fertility 


persistent 


of the soil. 

And this fertility of the soil has never 
ceased to be remarkable,—wonderful to 
me. As Dr. Buffum enthusiastically re- 
plied to an inquiry as to the growth here 
of some particular tree or plant, “grow? 
Anything will grow here if you give it 


water.”” And everything does grow like 
Jack’s bean-stalk. I have spoken of 


the healthy and luxuriant growth of the 
orange trees. It was difficult to believe 
that the olive trees were as young as | 
knew them to be. ‘Their sturdy clean 
trunks and limbs were more than double 
the size of European trees of the same 
age and bore heavier crops. ‘There on 
the brow of the hill are some English or 
Persian walnuts, handsome, clean, vigor- 
ous trees whose growth from year to 
from month to month, is 
Nature in all her manifesta 


yvear, even 


astonishing. 
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tions is precocious, profuse, prodigal, in 
this marvelous land. 

But all this has no flavor of Christmas 
as we have always known it, save in that 
great mantle of pure white, clothing the 
mountain range before us. 

Down at the little village church it 
looks more like the festal day that cele- 
brates the birth of Christ. There are 
garlands of evergreens, the red berries 
of the holly and the pearly berries of the 
mistletoe, but with them are flowers, the 
windows are open to the breezes and the 
children are clothed in the lighter and 
gayer costumes that we are wont to see at 
Easter. 

From the high bluffs along the Ameri- 
can River we look down upon the steel 
bridge that spans the stream, over the 
railroad and beyond to where the power- 
ful electric dredgers are cutting up vine- 
yards and orchards and digesting gold, 
with their clangor resounding through the 
still air. The work of the gold hunters 
of fifty years ago was insignificant beside 
the results of science and combined capi- 
tal to-day. 

Beyond Glenmerle, a cozy, charming 
home, half-hidden by the surrounding 
oaks, is Straithmore, which from_ its 
commanding position, has a most ex 
tensive prospect of great beauty over 
river and valley to distant mountains. 
Surrounded by well-kept and charming 
grounds,—the vista I photographed from 
a vine-covered arbor, over orange trees 
laden with ripe fruit. 

At our Christmas dinner we toasted our 
absent friends in the pure juice of the 
California grape and adjourned to the 
broad rose-covered porch, filled with the 
spirit of “Peace and Good Will to Men.” 
The soft, evening breeze, perfumed by 
orange blossoms, played about us, as our 
gentle hostess in her dainty summer-like 
gown swayed in the hammock. It was 
idvllic, it was delicious, it was well worth 
crossing the continent for, but for one 
coming from the East it was difficult in 
deed to realize that it was Christmas. 
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SUNSETS RODEO. BEING A ROUND-UP OF MAVER- 
ICK STORIES AND OF STRAYS WORTH CORRAL- 
ING, WISE OR OTHERWISE, GAY OR GRAVE, BUT 
ALL OF THE FAR WEST COUNTRY AND BEYOND. 
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AT CHRISTMASTIDE 


\t Christmastide, the seasons meet 
Summer's long days, and winter's sleet; 
The southern rains have come, and, lo: 
Along the way young grasses grow 
\nd flowers now blossom at our feet 


On the Sierras glints the snow, 
Down in the glens red berries glow, 
And early violets smell sweet 
\t Christmastide. 


With cheery words our friends we greet, 
Ihe Saviour’s message we repeat. 
Glad bells ring out. Now all who go 
To see the Christ Child here below 
learn how His mercy is complete 
At Christmastide. 
Mirna Asrnorr Maciay 


WHEN SALT WAS SALT 

Grand scenery it is that greets the traveler 
is the train glides along through the moun- 
tain passes of southern Oregon. And as the 
passenger sits at the elegantly appointed table 
n the dining-car and takes up the shining 
silver salt-shaker to dash a few of its crystals 
nto his soup, he gives not half a thought to 
salt itself, its importance to the human 
family, or where it came from. Why should 
he? It is cheap and plentiful, and a little 
ot it goes a long way. Down at the Great 
Salt Lake a Mormon settler can boil five 
uckets of water and make it yield” one 
nuucket of salt. 

But right along here in southern Oregon, 
where the big transcontinental train is now 
vassing, there was a time when common salt 
vas worth $16 a pound, and the price was 
ixed by popular vote. 

The hardy pioneers of this region pene- 
trated in here half a century ago, and had 
ill sorts of experiences. One of them was a 
lard winter, which here is generally unknown. 
llour ran out. Everything ran out. The 
leer did not, so venison straight was the only 
food. Ammunition was out, but Nature 


arranged that so that the sharp feet of the 
deer went through the snow-crust and allowed 
a man on snow-shoes to run them down and 
convince them with clubs. There was no salt. 
Dr. Fisk went over to the coast, one hundred 
and fifty miles, and brought back two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of salt on a mule, 
breaking the trail afoot ahead of the animal. 
As he neared town, a merchant went out and 
bought the whole load at $8 a pound. 

It looked as though salt might soar, so to 
head off the possibility of too high prices, the 
people of Jacksonville got together and passed 
a local law fixing the price of salt at $16 a 
pound—no more. And only one pound could 
be sold to each person. This went. A man 
passed over his ounce of gold dust and _ re- 
ceived his pound of salt. Many of them 
absorbed a handful of it on the spot. People 
who have had to get along for months without 
salt can realize what it means. 

But salt will never again swell up to such 
a price among the grand old mountains of 
Oregon. The railroad has revolutionized the 
law of supply and demand, brought in the 
comforts and necessities of civilization, and 
placed them within the reach of all. 

J. W. ReEDINGTON. 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS 


‘The prize offered to the man who could 
permanently fool his wife never has been 
claimed. 

Always strive to preserve pleasant memories. 
‘or instance, if you happen to see a friend’s 
babe when its face is like a sunbeam, never 
take a chance on visiting there again. 

x * 

Bear in mind that the result of the battle 
doves not depend so much on the sharpness of 
the sword as on the man who wields it. 

* * %* 

It should not take a good man to admit that 
he is mistaken, in a world where all err, but 
it does, 

A. J. WaATERILOUSE. 
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THE LOST CHIMNEYS 


A jagged crown they topped the town 
They stood in wind and weather— 

Stout chimneys Santa clambered down 
For years and years together. 

In all the havoe April wrought 
No shattered flue will hold him, 

Who’s given the good old Saint a thought 
Has anybody told him? 


He doesn’t read as others do 
The daily publications; 

He doesn’t hear, the whole year through, 
The gossip of the nations. 

His skilful fingers, busy Saint, 
Make hobby-horses sleeker, 

Daub all the Noah’s arks with paint 
And give each lamb a squeaker. 


He ’ll come with dolls for Lil and Sue, 
A train for little brother 
And find of house and hearth and flue 
No brick upon another! 
Turn over in your Christmas dream 
And snore in guilty slumber 
While Santa tires his bronco team 
To find your change of number! 
Nora May Frencu. 


LOUISIANA SULPHUR MINES 


To those who are wont to think of Louisiana 
as a land of rice, cotton and sugar cane only, 
and who doubtless believe there are no mineral 
deposits whatever within her boundaries, it 
will doubtless be news to know that in the 
southwestern part of the state, are located 
the most productive sulphur mines in the 
world. These mines are in Calcasieu parish, 
only a few miles from the Sabine River, and 
the tract of land upon which they are located 
is said to be capable of producing sufficient 
sulphur to supply the wants of the entire 
world. The great advantage which the Louisi- 
ana product has over all others is its purity,— 
the sulphur produced being rated by chemists 
at 99.8 per cent pure, or equal to the refined 
article. In fact, it is claimed that the two per 
cent difference which prevents this sulphur 
from being graded as absolutely pure is due 
entirely to foreign matter (such as dust, etc.), 
which gets into the sulphur after it is pro- 
duced and stored or while in transit. The 
great purity of this Louisiana brimstone came 
very near causing a clash not many months 
ago between the shippers and the French 
custom officials, who desired to have this 
sulphur classed as a refined article, which pays 
a much higher rate of duty; and it was only 
after considerable controversy that the French 
Treasury Department was convinced that this 
sulphur is not refined before shipping. 
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The process by means of which this highly 
profitable product is brought to the surfacc 
from great depths is most interesting. 

The wells are first bored to the prope: 
depth, after which an outer casing or pip: 
is sunk, extending from the surface to the 
bed of sulphur. Within this larger casing 
there is sunk another pipe of smaller dimen 
sion, and from powerful boilers there is 
pumped a continual stream of superheated 
water which, under a very high pressure, is 
brought up to a temperature as claimed of 
about seven hundred degrees. The sulphur 
in its natural state is, of course, solidified 
in formation; and in that condition the only 
other possible manner of mining it would be 
by means of shafts sufficiently large to admit 
miners like those of coal, silver and other 
mines. Even then it would be almost impos- 
sible for workmen to stand the labor in the 
sulphur. 

Furthermore, the nature of the soil is such 
that the excavation of a mining shaft would 
be almost impossible because of the great 
amount of water which would flow into it 
after a depth of twenty or thirty feet had 
been reached. The previous owners of the 
mines, a French syndicate, attempted many 
years ago to adopt this plan and in order to 
sink a shaft, they shipped to this country 
enormous wrought iron caissons, with the 
intention of lining their main shaft with 
them, to prevent the wells from caving in or 
filling with water. This plan was found to 
be not feasible and abandoned; and the mines 
were sold to the present owners. Only by 
this superheated water can the sulphur be 
successfully mined. As soon as the water 
reaches the solid bed through the inner pip- 
ing, the sulphur is immediately disintegrated 
by the intense heat, and is forced to the sur- 
face with each stroke of the powerful pumps, 
flowing out at the surface in a continual 
stream of boiling hot yellow liquid. 

The sulphur quickly settles after cooling, 
caking in little mounds or hills. It is broken 
up by means of picks and axes, and loaded 
into the cars upon wheelbarrows. 

The production of these sulphur mines is 
estimated to average, year in and year out, 
seven hundred and fifty to eight hundred tons 
of sulphur per day; and in order to move 
this immense quantity without delay, a solid 
trainload of this Louisiana brimstone is 
hauled each day over the Louisiana lines of 
the Southern Pacific system, the sulphur being 
shipped to all parts of the world in compe 
tition with the refined article produced else 
where. It is estimated that the average cost 


of production is only about $2.50 per ton, 
while the average selling price is $28.50 per 
ton, or a net daily profit on an average pro- 
duction per day of seven hundred and fifty 
tons, of approximately $19,500, or over seven 
million dollars per annum. 


Jas. L. Wricut. 
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HOTEL JEFFERSON 


San Francisco’s largest. and newest. Hotel 100 private baths 
250 outside rooms, single and en suite 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 





With all modern conveniences, having just been built and completed shortly before the fire. Just been newly fur- 
nished and opened August Ist, 1906. Two blocks from Van Ness Avenue. Facing Jefferson Park. 


~ “ES ° Automobile or omnibus meets 
Write or wire for reservations nee on cnmetesn mae 


STEWART BARKER COMPANY. 
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MAJESTIC ’ ’ , MAJESTIC ANNEX 

Sutter, cor. Gough Streets San Francisco S Leading Hotel Sutter, near Gough Streets 

European Plan OPENED JUNE 1, 1906 American Plan 

300 ROOMS) 200 WITH PRIVATE BATH 

$2.00 per day LARGE AND LIGHT SAMPLE ROOMS $4.00 per day 
and up IN THE HEART OF THE PRESENT BUSINESS CENTER and up 

ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES BUSS MEETS EVERY TRAIN AND STEAMER 








7 TAKE SUTTER STREET CAR AT THE FERRY DIRECT TO THE HOTEL © © GUSTAV MANN, Manager J 
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The Real 


Goodness of 


HEINZ Mince Meat 

















Heinz Kitchens are always wide 
open to visitors. 30,000 people 
yearly inspect the making of 


py WEINZ 
OT 
VARIETIES 


Doesn’t it make your mouth water to think 
of the exquisite flavor of luscious mince pie? 


Well, that’s the kind cf pie Heinz Mince 
Meat makes, only there’s more than mere 
flavor to the Heinz story. 


Prepared in model kitchens by neat uni- 
formed workers, Heinz Mince Meat is the 
exemplification of purity, the standard for all 
that is good. It is composed of the choicest 
meat; the richest white suet; large juicy, 
flawless apples; Four Crown Valencia con- 
fection raisins, carefully seeded; plump 
Grecian currants, each one thorougkiy 
cleansed; Leghorn candied citron, orange 
and lemon peel and the purest spices. 


Imagine all these, prepared with the most 
exacting care, blended so skillfully that the 
flavor leaves nothing to be desired, and you 
have an excellent idea of 


EINZ 


Mince Meat 


Can any thoughtful housewife give a good 
reason for making her own mince meat when 
such an economical luxury as Heinz Mince 
Meat is at hand? 


Sold everywhere in glass jars, stone crocks, and tins 
of convenient size. Some other special Heinz dainties 
for the Christmas season are Preserved Fruits, Fruit 
Jellies, Apple Butter, Cranberry Sauce, Euchred Figs, 
Sweet Midget Pickles, etc. 

Let us send you a copy of ‘‘The Spice of Life.” 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has shielded 
thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them 
in business. Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits at 


your age. Address Dept. | 2. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as @ Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 














| : : nee 
The buildings pictured above are owned and occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company of America, as its Home Office at Newark, N. J. 
The extensive business of The Prudential requires in these home office buildings alone, the services of over two thousand employees. 
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Do you know what comfort there is in a 

PERFECTION Oil Heater? Do you know that 

without any fuss or bother you can quickly warm a cold 

room, a chilly hallway, heat water, and do many vuther 

things with the PERFECTION Oil Heater that are imprac- 
ticable with a gas heater, coai or wood stove ? 

There may be some particular ruom that you cannot heat 
with ordinary methods ; the turnace heat may not reach all the 
rooms; you cannot carry a stove about. All these difficulties 
are easily overcome with the PERFECTION Oil Heater. 

Light it, turn the wick up as high as it will go without 
forcing. To extinguish it turn it as low as you can, there is 
no danger. It can be easily carried around from room to 
room. Now in a bedroom, then in a hall, heating a living 
room,—anywhere from basement to attic it imparts warmth 
and coziness as no other oil heater will. The 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


gives intense heat and is as easy to operate-asalamp. It 
cannot smoke because the smokeless device prevents turning 
the wick too high. The oil fount and the wick carrier are 
made of brass throughout,—which insures durability. The 
fount is beautifully embossed, holds four quarts of oil and 
burns nine hours. Made in two finishes,—nickel and japan. 
An ornament to any room. For general excellence the 
PERFECTION Oil Heater cannot be equalled. 
Every heater warranted. If you cannot get 
heater or information from your dealer, write 
to our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


“RX O LAMP can be used in any room and is the safest 
and best lamp for all-round household use. It is 
equipped with the latest improved burner,—gives a 

bright light at small cost. Absolutely safe. All parts 

easily cleaned. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Suitable for 
library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. Every lamp warranted. If you 


cannot get the Rayo lamp from your dealer, write to nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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““Y and E”’ 
FILING EQUIPMENT 


ee FOR THE PACIFIC COAST 
») YS TEM Of course the “ Y and E” Branch store at San Fran- 


cisco was wiped out with the rest, but our preparations 
) were quickly made for immediate service to meet the demand for new 


“Y and E” Letter and Record , — _ 
Filing Equipment. | 





For practically nineteen years, 
ai and EE.” Filing Systems have ‘Yt ‘YAWMAN & ERBE 
been in use by San Francisco . MFG CO. 


1 Nia-sileN Meee) ed 
business houses. CARD INDEX SYSTEMS & 


While it is no easy task to SECTIONAL FILING DEVICES. (42) 
promptly provide new equipment oro 
to replace that purchased during 
this long period, we have made 
the necessary extra effort to pro- 
vide as good service as could 
reasonably be expected. eo eee | 

This much you may rely upon: This may not look much like a modern business house but wihin you wil 
ie et Coe ft Cor CC 
delivery is made carelessly, or 








&. simply to get your order. B We 
o hope to be in business here con- 
———_«* -—_ tinuously, and we shall try to 


| | serve you with that fact in mind. 
Ve , Write, phone or call at our new location 
<1 ae 42 OAK ST. 
Near cor. Market St. and Van Ness Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Phone: Park 283 


YAWMAN & ERBE 


“Y and E’’ Letter Copier. 
M’F’G. CO. gee 









Filing Cabinets contains: 
This is the complete Machine, sim- ee File Secti 
le compact ne always ready. Pe ; — ent tl mila Gent ‘sy 
iakes Exact fac-simile copies for . " retio 3 
u to file in loose sheet form with Main Factories and Executive Offices ei Se 60 
onginal sow In = : \ Far i ak No. 3 
etter, cheaper and quicker than letter 6 Vertic al Filing Section ot) 
an crame Coe ROCHESTER, N. V. 7 Baexos 
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Razac at the Office 


UNDREDS of letters are reaching 
us—letters of congratulation from 
users of the Razac: business and 

professional men, Army and Navy people, 
actors, editors, workers in every industry. 

We find the business man ordering an 
extra Razac to keep at the office. He can 
shave there on occasion as quickly and 
easily as at home. 

The Razac means relief from barber- 
shop bondage, a saving of time, of money 
and temper. It means freedom from tools 
and towels that reek of other faces, and 
best of all, a cool, smooth shave for every 
man no matter how tough or wiry his beard. 
No beard is a hard beard for the Razac. 

Anyone can use a Razac, and use it with 
impunity—shave against the grain, clean 
up all the corners, shave the back of the 
neck. It shaves smooth as velvet and does 
not irritate the skin. 

The Razac outfit complete, ready for 
instant use, packed in handsome genuine 





HAPGOODS SALES COMPANY, 





leather case, price $3.50. Use the Razac 
for thirty days and if for any reason you 
are willing to part with it, send it back 
and we will promptly refund your money, 
without argument or question. No strings 
to this offer, and we pay express charges 
both ways. We authorize all dealers to 
make the same offer. If yours doesn’t, 
send to us. 

No more beautiful or acceptable gift 
for a man than our combination set con- 
taining triple silver-plated holder, twelve 
double-edge blades, genuine Badger-hair 
brush and Razac shaving stick, each in 
triple silver-plated box, all securely 
packed in genuine leather case with strong 
clasp, price $5.00. Same as above, quad- 
ruple gold-plated, $8.50. 

Whatever you do, send your name on a 
postal card for our two books—Razac 
Use and Razac Reason. They explain 
and illustrate everything you'd like to 
know about shaving. 


Suite 113-305 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 








MODEL “G” WHITE STEAM CAR 











New Models of the White Steam Car. 


On the new models of the WHITE STEAMER the automatic regulating features 
have been greatly developed and improved, with the result that the steam pressure remains 
absolutely constant under the most widely varying running conditions, without in any way 
requiring or engaging the attention of the operator. 

The new Model “G” WHITE STEAMER is a larger, roomier, and much more 
powerful car than any we have previously manufactured. It is conservatively rated at 30 steam 
horse-power. Purchasers may choose between a Pullman body, seating seven, (illustrated 
above) and a touring body, seating five, and having ample provision for carrying baggage. 

We will also offer the Model “H” WHITE, a car which will follow closely the lines 
of the highly popular and successful Model “F” but with shorter wheel-base and certain other 
changes and improvements. 

Write for Circular Descriptive of the New Models. 


WHITE sci COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
San Francisco Branch, 1750 Market Street 
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Silver shone all and poe oem all other diene 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.’ 


ARIES Tati 
* Silver Plate that Wears” i 


makes the gift that makes the day and occasion best remembered. i 
Send for catalogue ‘‘Z-44”’ to aid in selection. } 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 

(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
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HE Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete combines architectural possi- 

bilities of the highest order with all the practical requirements of any struc- 
ture froma million-dollar Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel (here illustrated) to 
office and public buildings, warehouses, factories or any ,form of construction 
where beams and columns are used. 

T he Kahn System is based upon the Kahn Trussed Bar which, when 
imbedded in concrete, gives the most scientific, economical and thorough 
reinforcement obtainable. Buildings erected by this System are monolithic 
in type, impervious to fire and the ravages of time. 

The Kahn System insures economy in design through the experience of 
our Engineering Department and minimum cost of installation through 
the use of the Kahn Trussed Bar which is shop prepared thus eliminating 
much expensive field labor, and making possible a speed in erection never 
before attained in structural work. 

Detailed information and interesting literature sent on request. If 
request is written on your business letter head, we will send you the ij 
“Trussed Concrete Bulletin” one year free of charge. | 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company id 
10 W. CONGRESS STREET a 
DETROIT TORONTO 4 





LONDON 








a ~ 


id * a4 “ . 
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If “he” travels muc 


a Gillette Safety Razor has come to be next in necessity 
to his railroad ticket. It means immunity from barber 
shops or the lack of them and makes shaving easy on rolling 
boat or rattling train, or in the dark. Ask the travelers. 


No Stropping Safet Just Lather 
No Honing G! | ll ett Cr Ra 4 and Shave 


GILLETTE Safety Razor and the twelve double- Ky have bought the entire edition of ‘‘Science of 
edged blades that come with it will solve your Shaving,” a new work, the first text-book ever 
i . 


shaving problem for months to come. Each blade written, we believe, on the car re of the face in its 











will give from 15 to 20 clean shaves of comfort. When relation to shaving. It is worth a good deal to every man 
t it commences to Pol a little, throw away the who shaves or lets others shave him—no matter how much 
la like an old pen, and slip in a new one. The razor he thinks he knows about it already. Fully illustrated 
st vill last a life-time—extra blades cost about 2 cents with photographs and drawings 
eck—50 cents for package of ten. In the first thousand copies of the edition we have 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send us $5 for stand- added some pages about the Gillette Safety Razor, with 
| “triple-silver’? plated set in handsome velvet-lined, pictures and prices of the different styles. While these 
covered case. If after 30 days’ trial you are not copies last, a postal card will bring you one free, with 
1 we will refund your money. our compliments. 


Send for this Book To-day SCIENCE 





A copy will be mailed free to any man who cares for 
his face or his feelings, or to any woman who cares for the 
face or the feelings of any man. 





GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Room 229, Times Building, N. Y. 
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WHAT 


ORANGEINE 


REALLY IS REALLY DOES 


Most Useful Prescription for | For Every Age and Condition 
RELIEF, PREVENTION, CURE | 7eiiies. Nerves, Stomach, Liver, Accurate 




















Formula Since 1892: | Adjusts the Nervous System. 
Acetanilid gr 2, | Prevents Sickness! 
ffeine - - - - -p7 6 
ey ee Secures Good Health! 
Nux Vomica ic By Better Assimilation of Nourishment — thu 





{ Homeopathic | 












Mandrake = or) Better Blood. 
Rineflac { frituration {| ve J Perfect Regulation thus thorough Elimination « 
—e —— Waste Matter. 
Total in each Powder or 5. The action of —eavatine on Chronic Condition 
= is gradual but thorough. 
RESULTANT: Orangeine acts quickly, evenly, normally o1 
aes ; ; " Colds Indigestion 
Its delicately skillful balance secures only “ Grip ” D . 
prompt remedy, with no depressant or drug > ySpepsia 
effect, aS proved by hundreds of millions of Headache Nervousness 
powders, and vast accumulation of human testi Neuralgia Brain Fag 
mony from many rare #@@rces. Offsets Chill, Exposure, Overwork 
oe is mails iS seers yn — ipt« ice. 10¢ package zen owders , 25¢ package 6 powders), le package ‘15 powders) 
$1.00 p: 35 powders efore ‘Jn ary 1, 10lr . we will mail free, one 25c package, on receipt of request, with assurance of 





of hone me te , under sugge a m of our ‘aire 2ctions, 


The vanestne Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 














HEAT 


Automatic Gas Regu- 
lation--Odorless 


SANITARY 


Approved by under- 
per hour to comfort- writers. Catalogues 
ably heat a room 10) *\ "by 3 and estimates upon 
feet square. our view @pplication. 


HEAT 


Gasteam Radiators 
maintain an even tem- 
perature with a mini- 
mum consumption of 
gas. Costs }% cents 




















The Gas and Electric Appliance Company, 


809A TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, = CALIFORNIA 
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A Symphony 
in Steel 


Scientific Construction of the Oliver 
Typewriter Gives Accuracy and Speed 
Pr HE invention of the Oliver Typewriter marked a 
great advance in mechanical writing. Up to that 
various typewriting machines in use re- 
The 


time, the 
presented simply additions to the first crude ideas. 


\achines became more complicated with each improve- 
ent that was patched on. 

3ut the Oliver sprung, fully perfected, from the brain 
Every part of the Oliver T ype- 
Itis a 


fa mechanical genius. 
riter embodies a correct scientific principle. 
perfect symphony in steel. 
The visible writing of 
he Oliver is a feature of 
iramount importance. 
it at once gave the Oliver 
the unquestioned lead 
oth as to convenience 
ndspeed. Think whatan 
-~hievement to invent a 
vriting machine that ex- 
els all others in speed, the 
upreme requirement of 
lis tremendously busy 
ie. The extreme s/mpli- 
ty of the Oliver has much to do with its efficiency and 
inlimited capacity for speed. It has a great many less 
parts than the old-style writing machines. This means 
‘ss liability to get out of order, less wear and tear, 
rreater compactness, greater durability. 
The Oliver type- -bar is U-shaped and insures abso 
itely perfect alignme nt. It cannot get ““wobbl y.’ 





It has a condensed keyboard, saving mental effort and 
sncouraging speed. 
The Oliver Rapid Escapement is a factor that makes 


for speed. 
In mantfolding capacity, the Oliver also excels. 
Its clean-cut, beautiful type makes the tinest »meo- 
graph stencils. 
The Oliver is the most versatr/e writing 
the market. s " 
It isa billing machine. It will do vertieal or horizontal 
line ruling. It will write in two colors oe changing rib- 
bons. It will print on the stiffest record ¢ 
Year in and year out you will find the: 
eliable, efficient, versatile and speedy. 
_ Let us send you the Oliver Book _It gets right down to 
scientific principles. You will find it mighty good reading. 
Young Men Wanted to Fill Vacancies in Our Sales Force 
On account of numerous promotions and the rapid exten- 
sion of our business, we can place several bright, active young 
nen of good character in desirable positions, This otfer 
ries with it a full course in the Oliver School of Practic al 
salesmanship. 


‘The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


111 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


machine on 


‘Oliver Typewriter 





MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


Any Chila 


who has enjoyed the benefit of j 
Mennen's Borated Talcum Tol- 
let Powder daily since birth is 
free from the painful er 
and chafing which comes wit 
winter weather. 


Mennen’s 


soothes and heals.and if used dat- 
ly,enables the mosttender skin to 
resist the ill effects of changing 
conditions of weather. 

Put upin non-refillable boxes, 
for your protection. If Mennen’s 
‘ pe - is on the cover,it’s ge nuine, 

‘Ss a guarantee of j 
De Hiehtful after shaving. 
everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. 
> Sample Free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
as Try Mennen’sViolet(Borated) 
Taleum Powder. _It has the # 
scentof fresh cut Violets. 

















ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Peuts. $1.90 up, Old Pistols..... § .50 up, 
Pistol Holste “ -20 “ 
** 6 Foot Am. Banner $1.35 
“Blue Flannel Shirt..1.50 
Knapsacks . 45 * Cavalry Lariat...... 58 
Khaki Leggins... .15 “ N.C.Officers’ Sword 1.50 
Rubber Ponchos. .75 Surgical Instmt.Sets 6.75 
Cadet Driil Guns 1.00 “ New Cavalry Sabres 1.50 
Cadet Eqpt. Sets. .38 “ CavalrySpurs(pair) .45 
Bayonets.. Army Fur Caps,new 2.00 
Side Arm Swords 025 Khaki Shirt, Cadet. .95 
Canteens.. 7 Shot Carbine, new 3.00 
Army Ha Ist Aid Pkge., new .10 
Hunting Kn Mil. Blanket, new.. 1.50 
Overcoat and Cs 
fe 









Haversacks. 















‘ Targe lod-p 
of valuable information 
ed 12 cents (stamps). 


ue, 
with net wholesale nnd ail prices, nm 
Broadway New York 


FRANCIS BANN ERMAN, 501 
Lar. grat dealer in the ld in Government Auction Gove 
‘ Sor stor Acres Broadway Salesrovms. 
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For 
Holiday Gifts 


Nothing is so attractive as 


*<'} ED. PINAUD’S |i. 
PARISIAN PERFUMES 


IN CUT GLASS BOTTLES 


Put up in decorated boxes 


Brise Embaumee Violette La Corrida 
fect Violet Perfume, This exquisite per- 

zg not only the fume, the newest pro- 
v of the blossom, duct of the Parfumerie 
but containing the very | ED. PINAUD), is already 
atmosphere of the violet | the favorite of the 
fields of France. Pro- | ‘*Monde Elegant’ of 
nounced by connoisseurs Paris. It isan indescrib- 
the most remarkable ably delicate bouquet. 
Violet Extract ever pro- extracted from the veiy 
duced. heart of the choicest 

1 oz. bottle, $2.00 blossoms. 

2 oz. bottle, $4.00 2 oz. bottle, $4.00 


Larger bottles: $6.00, $9.00,$12.00,$17.50,$25.50 


first-class dealers. 








For sale by 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Valuable Book on Beauty Culture. Practical. Instructive. Alto- 
gether new. _ Illustrated with pictures of beautiful women, including 
Emma Calve, Leslie Carter, Marcella Sembrich, Lillian Russell, 
Anna Held. YOURS FOR THE ASKING. Write today 


and mention your dealer's name. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, 
Dept. 79 Ed. Pinaud Building, New York 





2RS PLEASE 





MENTION SUNSET 
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A Dollar 
An Hour 


Instead of 


A Dollar 


Do you realize what this means to you and those 
depending upon you? 

Don’t be satisfied with a small salary all your life— 
Do as thousands have done; let the International 
Correspondence Schools show you how your 
pay can be increased. It matters not where you are, 
in the city, or on the farm, in the mine, or in the mill, 
in the office, store, or shop, the I, C. S. can and will 
increase your earning Capacity. 

The I. C. S. imparts to you just the knowledge 
needed to advance you in your present position or at 
an occupation more to your liking. 

A Dollar an Hour is not out of your reach if you 
will only let us he:p you. It will cost you nothing 
to ask us—//ow? Cut out the coupon—mark any 
occupation you like—mail it at once, and it will bring 
to your aid all the resources of that great institution 
the I. C. S. an estabiishment founded and main- 
tained for the benefit of poorly paid men and women. 
If you want your pay increased say so—At once. 
























Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. eg ie Supt. 


1 Bookkeeper s 
5 
$ Mechan. Engineer 
8 


1 
2 Stenographer 1 
8 Advertisement Writer 1 
4 Show Card Writer 1 
& Window Trimmer : 


6 Commercial Law for pe f Engineer 
n 





Corporation Employees 19 Civil Engineer 
2 Ilustrator 20 Building Contractor 
8 Civil Service 21 Architectural Draftsman 
9 Chemist 22 Architect 
10 Textile Mill Supt. 28 Structural Engineer 
41 Electrician 24 Bridge Engineer 
12 Elee. Engineer 25 Mining Engineer 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify fora larger salary in 
the position numbered ___ 


Name ——______ - — 


Street and No. es ae a 





City State 
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1902 TYPE ‘“‘B”’ 
4Cylinder 25-30 H. P. 5 Passenger 
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Many Heads Are Better Than One 

q Our Mr. W. E. Clark is an expert on Motor cars and their parts, having 

manufactured Automobiles for the past ten years. Yet with all of his knowledge 

to draw upon, we did not pretend to know it all. 

@ We have watched the improvements of the Motor Car from its very infancy— 

noting each new feature and trying its efficiency. 

@ In the manufacture of the Deere, we avoided all features that proved to be 

unsuccessful or doubtful in other makes, both foreign and domestic, but perfected 

and improved upon such as with them proved to be essential or desirable. 

@ The Deere is a modern car built upon principles strictly “up to the very 

minute’—the combined results of others and our experiments. 

@ Call at our booth in the New York Auto Show and compare the features of the 

Deere with the strong talking points of every other make. 

Our 190727 Catalog tells You all about it 

Deere-Clark Motor Car Company 
12 Blackhawk Ave., Moline, Illinois 
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This $20 Watch for $5 


These figures tell exactly what we are yer a $20.00 watch for 
$5.45. We don’t claim that this is a $40.00 watch or a $50.00 watch, 
but it is a $20.00 watch. A leading watch manufacturer, being hard 
pressed for ready a. rooney sold us his entire stock- watches actually 
= to retail at $20 ere isno doubt that we could wholesale 
them to dealers for sin 00 or $13.00, but this would involve a great 
amount of labor, time and expense. In the end our profit yo be little 
more than it is at selling the watch direct to the wearer at $5.4 









Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Size. 





This Evington Watch we offer at $5.45/is a rubied jeweled, finely 
balanced and perfectly adjusted movement, with specially selected jewels, 
a band, patent regulator, jeweled compensation balance, double hunt- 

= true genuine gold-laid and handsomely engraved. Each watch 
is thoroughly timed, tested and regulated at the factory and both the cases 
and movement are guaranteed for 20 years. 

Clip out this advertisement and mail it to us to-day with your name, 
postoffice address and nearest express office. Tell us whether you want a 
ladies’ or gents’ watch and we will send the watch to your express 
office at once. If it satifies you, after a careful examination, pay the 
express agent $5.45 and express charges,—if it does not, return it at our 
expense. 

A 20-Year guarantee will be placed in the front case of the watch 
we send you and to all customers ordering before Christmas we will send 
a beautiful gold-laid watch con, Free. We refer to the First National 


Bank, a, Om 1, $10,000, 
L CONSOLIDATED WAT CH CO. 
"hae 547, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





















OND 


EXTRACT 
The Standard 
for 60 years 


POND’S EXTRACT should 
always be in the home, 
ready for every emer- 
gency. Indispensable for 
sprains, bruises, cuts, 
wounds, burns, sealds, etc. 
It gives immediate relief. 








Don’ tallow w yourself to be 
imposed upon by weak, im- 
pure or poisonous prepara- 
tions of witch hazel, as 
substitutes for PON D’S 
EXTRACT. 

Interesting booklet, ‘‘First 
Aid tothe Injured,’’ sent free 
if you write 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO.. Agents, 
21 Hudson Street, New York. 
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New 90h. 
rd Oliwe Works SenDiego Col. 


GIFFORD’S OLIVE OIL IS THE BEST 
MADE FROM CALIFORNIA RIPE OLIVES AND WARRANTED ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE. A FOUR-OUNCE SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY 
APPLYING To C. M. GIFFORD, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 











DO YOU GET TIRED 
WALKING? 


IF SO, WEAR 


PEDEMETRIC SHOES 
$3.00 To $5.00 A Pair 


Something New. 
They support the 
foot and brace the 
arch. It’s all in the 
specially constructed 
shank, which will 
never break down. 
Pedemetric Shoes do 
away with all aches, 
pains and that tired 
and worn-out feeling 
in the heels and 
calves of the legs 
They are specia; 
Bench-Made, and cost 
no more than the old 
style. Send for book- 
let giving full particulars. Address 


PEDEMETRIC SHOE CO. 


2838 N. Spring Avenue St. Louis, Missouri 
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This Razor must 


pay for itself before 
You Pay me a Penny 








you a razor 
a cent deposit? 


plan of selling razors. 
No other razor makers 


—their 
—it’s _ way its made. 
Now, I don’t say, 


it, you find that it isn’t all 
send your money back.” 
na “money back” 


not getting your 
hack tf you wanted it—I/ 
won't let you feel that 
way about my razor. 





am the man you hold pei For if the razor don’t do 
nally responsible for every all I say, you send it back 
romise made in this adver. at my expense, and you’ re 
sement. — —— for - ve 
paid me nothing and you 

P. ‘. SHERMAN un me nathan r 
Simply do this — Send 

e€ your name, occupation, home and business address 


and in any manner that is convenient and agreeable 

you, introduce yourself to me. 

Tl take all the risk and send, 

safety Razor with 24 blades, or 
angeable Razor with 12 blades. 

You see the Sterling Razor is so much better than 
ny other razor that I can afford to send one without 
“4 payment or deposit. 

When you have tested it 7 days, if you find it the 
nest and easiest shaving razor you ever used, keep it. 

Then the razor must pay for itself—that’s my new 
an. 

You see, the average man should be shaved at least 
ree times a week—at 15c a shave that’s 45c a week 
yr shaving. 

So, if you decide to keep the razor, all I ask yuu to 
ty me is what you'd pay the barber—45c a week for a 

iew weeks until the razor is paid for. 

That way I make the barber buy you the razor. 

At that, my razor doesn’t take any more money to 
ay for itself than you would have to pay out of your 
wn pocket for an ordinary razor. 

And I go even farther 
I see to it that your blades are kept sharp forever, 
ee. 

With any other safety razor you are always paying 
it money because you must keep on paying for new 
lades or resharpening as long as you live. 

But with the Sterling, all you do is, send me 12 dull 
lades, at any time, with 10 cents to cover mailing ex- 
enses, and I return them to you perfectly sharp, free 
f charge. 

That’s really ‘‘no honing and no stropping.”’ 

Did you ever hear of anything as clever as this in the 
zor line? 

It’s this way—the reason I can make this offer is 
ecause I’m not in the least doubtful or afraid of my 
azor 
My STERLING blades are made of the finest razor 

steel that money can buy—costs me twice as much as 
the steel used in any other razor blades. 

And mine is the only razor on the market that is made 
»f genuine Sheffield steel—that is not a cold rolled steel. 


a Sterling 
Style Inter- 


prepaid, 
an Old 


ILL you let me send 
without 


Then I will keep it shar 


and keen for the rest of 
your life free. 
That’s my plan—my new 


sell razors this way—because 
razors won't stand it. 


“Send me the 
of the razor, and if, after you have aes: 


proposition 
may feel that there was some chance of 
money’ 


Guarantee to Keep your 


---and a Postal gets it. 


Blades Sharp Forever 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


















p 


the world 
they can’t 
Mine will 


in 


price 
I claim, I will 
Not me. 


vou 


With my careful, systematic — each STERLING 
blade is hardened, tempered, ground and honed in oil, 
and then stropped—so that my razor must hold its 
edge. 

And each of my STERLING blades must pass the 
SHERMAN test, the most rigid ae to which a razor 
blade can be subjected. 

I must make certain that the temper and cutting 
edge of every STERLING blade is perfect and lasting. 

1 can not afford to pass any but faultless razor blades, 
because I send you the razor, prepared, for free trial 
without any deposit but your name, address and the in- 
troduction. If you don’t introduce yourself to me I will 
have to write you to do so, and that will delay ship- 
ment of the Sterling. 

After you have tried it for a week, you can buy the 
Sterling Razor for $5.00 cash, but I am willing to ‘let it 
pay for itself. 

Now—write me to-day, stating 
the Safety or Old Style Interchangeable, and let me 
send you the razor. State whether you wish to cut 
close or medium, and whether your beard is wiry or 
fine. Don’t send me any money—only a postal. 

Remember the razor is yours for a week free—then 
either keep it and let it pay for itself with the guarantee 
that I must keep the blades sharp forever—free——or 
return it to 


Pp. c. 
2351 WATER ST. 


whether you wish 


esident 
NEW YORK CITY 


SHERMAN, Pr 
DEPT. 75 
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$75 to $200 Per Acre 


Ranchers are actually clearing from $175 to $800 per acre on the 
wonderfully fertile lands of the Chino Ranch. 


Onions, walnuts, sugar-beets and alfalfa are the remarkable profit pro- 
ducers at Chino. 


Abundance of water, prolific soil, perfect climate, and excellent trans- 
portation facilities are the desirable elements that have brought Chino 
Ranch "to the front"—conditions that have resulted in the sale of 


$250,000 worth of lands in the past few weeks. 


Chino Ranch is an established, prosperous community, with all modern 
rural improvements. 


Write today for maps, booklets, and folders, giving detailed information 
about this "mine of agricultural wealth." 


CHINO LAND & WATER CO. 


800 TRUST BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Baling Alfalfa at Chino 
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Ghicago to New York in 10 Hours 
FARE $10. 


Air-Line Electric Road Projected 
with Route 150 Miles Shorter 
than the Shortest—Time Ten 
Hours Quicker than the Quick- 
est—Fare Ten Dollars Cheaper 
than the Cheapest. 


Interest in the great electric Railroad that will cut 
down the running time between Chicago and New 
York to ten hours, and carry passengers at a $10 
fare, continues unabated. People who were sceptical 
at first as to the reality of such a gigantic project, 
have now become convinced by the actual showing 
of work already done. The first actual grading was 
begun on the first day of September, and every day 
sees additional right of way made for track laying. 
The Chicago—New York Electric Air-Line Railroad 
will run over a track that scarcely verges from a 
straight line in its entire course of 750 miles, 
thereby making the distance 150 miles shorter than 
the shortest existing steam railroad route. Over this 
direct route will be run hourly electric trains at a 
speed that will reach a maximum of 100 miles an 
hour and maintain an average of 75 miles. No 
steam road could have ever hoped to do this because 
it would have been impossible to carry enough fuel 
and water to maintain such a speed. Moreover, the 
limit of human endurance has been reached by the 
stokers on steam locomotives. 

There is not the slightest question that the road 
will be built and in running order on schedule time. 
Every one of its original projectors is a practical 
railroad man and their personal honor and standing 
are such as to guarantee the complete success of the 
project. They have placed their entire fortunes into 
the enterprise and have urged their personal friends 
to do the same. 

Every man or woman who invests in the shares 
of the Chicago-New York Electric Air-Line Railroad 
at the “ground-floor” price of $27 per share, at 
which we now offer them, will, in all human prob- 
ability, be able, ultimately, to get dividends in excess 
of 30 per cent on the investment or be able to sell 
the stock within a short time for $300 per share. 
Twenty-seven dollars buys a share to-day. 


$100 STOCK AT $27 A SHARE 


The stock certificates are given double value a: 
put beyond the power of man to make them wortl 
any less than par by the following clause printed on 
them: 





THIS CERTIFICATE WILL BE ACCEPTED IN PAYMENT 
FOR TRANSPORTATION TO THE AMOUNT OF THE PAR 
VALUE OF THE SHARES OF STOCK REPRESENTED 
HEREBY, AND AT CURRENT TARIFF RATES OVER ANY 
PART OF THE ROAD IN OPERATION. 








This means that no matter what the certificate is 
: the 


worth as stock, no matter what it is quoted at in 
market, the bearer thereof can step onto a ten-hour 
train for New York and pay his or her friend’s fare 
with it, or pay for freight to the amount of $100, 
and all with a certificate of stock that costs only $27 
at the present moment. It is evident, therefore, 
what an unusual opportunity this stock offers. Noth- 
ing on earth can wreck its value. From the moment 
the road begins to run trains, each share of stock 
will be just as good as money; four times as good 
if bought at present prices. It will be easy to turn 












into instant cash if you don’t want trans] i; 
because any ticket broker will cash it at dis 
count for brokerage, even in one year n date, 
when the first hundred-mile section of the 1 is in 


actual operation between Chicago and Goshe 





Subscription Coupon (S M) 
SOUTHWESTERN SECURITIES CO 
Fiscal Agents Chicago—New York Electric 

Air-Lit 


. 


Inclosed find $.... 





gh. 





in payment for awediads 
shares of stock. Mail certificates to 
ee ey ee ee 
Address 














Partial or instalment payments may be made at 
the rate of 10 per cent down, 10 per cent monthly, 
until shares are paid for. At the present price of 


$27 per share, this means $2.70 per share in cash, ‘ 
its equivalent, with your subscription, and $2.70 per 
share per month for the next nine months. No 


interest will be charged on deferred payments. We 
want the small investor to participate in the profits 
of this great enterprise, and will give the same at- 
tention to a subscription for a single share as to that 
for a thousand shares. 


Address all communications, and make all checks, etc., payable to 


SOUTHWESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY, Fiscal Agents 


Chicago-New York Electric Air-Line Railroad. 


305 West First. St. 


Los Angeles, California. 
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Invest your money in 


Goldfield through 


L. M. Sullivan Trust Co. 


Goldfield, Nevada 

















BEST LEASING STOCK 


ON THE MARKET 


At 15 Cents a Share 


The Jumbo Leasing and Development Company stock is easily worth 25 cents a share when the value of their 

, and the other holdings of the Company, are considered. When you purchase this security you are really mak 
ver 50 per cent. Through buying it you are placed in a position to share in the vast fortunes that are being 
by leasing. 


THE JUMBO LEASING AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OWNS A LEASE ON THE RICH 
JUMBO == MOHAWK VEINS. 


(heir lease immediately adjoins the Zinn Lease (one of the number of Jumbo Leases that helped produce about 
10,000), the Peer-Pugh Lease, and other leases that are producing. ‘The Peer-Pugh Lease has traced a ledge run 
into the Jumbo Leasing and Development Company’s ground and taken ore from it. The lease to the north 
k a large body of very rich ore within a few feet of the boundaries of this lease, and that ledge also runs into 
Jumbo Leasing and Development Company’s ground. It is the opinion of a very well informed mining engineer 
the Mohawk ledge intersects with a big ledge from the Jumbo Mine on this lease. We can safely say that there 
o leasing company iy Goldfield to-day that can boast of a better lease than this one and sell their stock at 15 cents 
ire. 

WORK BEING RUSHED. IMMENSE LEDGE JUST ENCOUNTERED. 

No time is being lost to place this lease on a producing basis. ‘Iwo shifts of men are now at work under the 
rvision of a superintendent that is famous for knowing how to find ore. It was under this superintendent's 
tion that ore was discovered on the Red Top Mine of Goldfield. 


A PERFECTLY SAFE INVESTMENT 


Besides the lease, which is of ten months’ duration, with a probable extension of six months, The Jumbo Leasing 
Development Company owns two claims in the Ramsey District which insures its permanency. We feel per 
ly safe in advising you to buy as large a block of this stock as you can at 15 cents a share. The Company is 
‘rporated for 1,000,000 shares, 500,000 of which are in the treasury, the remainder being pooled stock. One 
dred thousand shares will immediately be sold to pay for the erection of a large electric hoist and other mining 
lances. 

To show you what confidence we have in this stock, we will let you pay one-fifth down o1 _your reservation, and 
» you the privilege of paying the balance in monthly instalments of 20 per cent. Secure this stock immediately, 
1 strike can be expected to-morrow, and the stock may advance in price beyond your reach. 


The G. S. Clack Brokerage conan Inc. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA. 








DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 


IN 





High-Grade Investment Bonds 


Banks, Estates 


AND —— ¥t. 


Trust Funds | 3 wa 


THE 


: No. 4711 Eaude Cologne } 
SUTRO Q, CO. ey : est : 1 Ped po <(' 


412 Montgomery St., - San Francisco, California > “ Indispensable in the 
4 f home and sick room. 


7“ ASK FOR 
Members s = Xe ‘<Forty-Seven-Eleven”’ 
STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE FERD. MULHENS, 
Sit ciate sii is c ZS Cologne O/R, Germany. 
rivate wire to New York TOGA pF MULHENS & KROPFF, 
List of Current Offerings on appli- mee 298 Broadway, New York. 
cation AG J 85 f Send 30 cents for 2 oz. 


sample bottle. 
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HE wonderful thing about the Edison 

Phonograph as an entertainer is that it 

gives you your kind of amusement— 

your kind of music. That’s because it gives 

any kind. ‘The man who likes old-tashioned 

ballads is apt to think, because he has never 

heard the Edison sing a ballad, that it is a rag- 
time instrument. 

You must hear the Edison Phonograph sing or play the kind 

of music you like. Then you will know. It is very easy to hear 

the Edison. ‘There is at least one store in every town where you 


can hear it free, or where they will gladly show it to you. If you 
cannot find that store in this town, write to us and let us tell you. 


National Phonograph Company 
31 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Wi‘ will teach you the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 


a ag $ § Insurance business and appoint you Special Representati ve 
/ ~ \ TO y 0: OT OT8) of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and 
brokerage company in America. Representatives are making $3,000 
/ to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent op- 
on 40'S IN THE portunities open to YOU. By our system you can make money in 

a few weeks without interfering with your present occupation. 
“REAL ESTATE © ae A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Representative 
WRITE FOR 62 PAGE BOOK FREE 





iS PLUS DEESEE The Cross Company "S52.20°" 








Give your friend NATURE’S ALLY 


> The very life of the rose, a Spanish 

a pair of Rose Vitae cosmetic, easily applied, impossible of 
detection, lasting and removed with little effort, absolutely harmless, equals the natural bloom 

Rosy Cheeks on the cheek of a young girl. Fifty cents a bottle. Send for sample bottle and testimonials. 











For Christmas Beaver Supply Co. Portland, Oregon 
manuracturiInG | SACRAMENTO +> SAN JOAQUIN 


TOWN SITES RIVER DELTA LANDS 


The most productive land in the State. Will produce 400 sacks 


















TWO RIVERS onions, 300 of potatoes, 250 boxes asparagus per acre. Aspiragus 
AND worth $2.50 per box. A Fortune in it. 
TWO RAILROADS | ADDRESS, S. N. NASH, ANTIOCH, CALIFORNIA 
A A BUSINESS is considered a fairly good business, and it is. We can assist you in starting a business 
selling a general line of merchandise by mail) that can be’ made to pay as much or 
THAT WILL PAY WILL PAY $5, 000 A YEAR more than $5,000 annually. By th LBURN-HIcks EASY METHOD succcess is almost Cer- 
tain. We furnish everything necessary, catalogues (the best ever printed), follow-up 


literature, special ci special circulars, na of mail order buyers, plac ur advertising, and guide you on the road to success If you can invest from $10 


to $100 write us. We know how and will “show you.” Catalogue and Particulars Free. MILBURN-HICKS, 113 Pontiac Building, Chicago. 





TWENTY (20) Beautiful Xmas Post Cards for 50c.; BUCKEYE SQUABS "% cr of all; dre 


squabs to make money 


They are gems—you will agree with us when you see them. ready to market at four weeks; sell from $2 to $6 pe 
Agents Wanted. dozen; no hard labor; no caring for young: its a 
U. S. SOUVENIR POST CARD CO. woman’s work. Write us today. Buckeye Squab Co 
32 to 52 East 23rd Street, New York. 30x 264 East Liverpool, Ohio. . 





You Really Should Try 


a brick of this marvel- 
ous skin food, “Queen 
-—— of Beautifiers,” 


“Sempre Giovine” 
(ALWAYS YOUNG) 


It is the only scientific skin food which opens the pores, draws the 
impunities to the surface and makes the skin clear, soft and velvety. It 
is the only _ pay a og — - its natural ——- 

corre antee o ou cannot know the delight of a clean, clear complexion until you 
i get ss tisf ‘ have tried Sempre Giovine. A large sample briquette will be sent 
this 5 Sirens free if you send 4 cents for postage. 

tion Honorable business appeals to women and I want more wou 
when goes with to represent me and sell Sempre Giovine to their et ie dn 
a Wii, 

buying every Any woman can earn from 
ae — © $500.00 to $2,000.00 


a year (as hundreds are doing) by becoming my agents 
and taking orders for Sempre Giovine at S0c. a brick. 
It is pleasant recreation. Your customers will be forever grateful to 


See that emmy This guar- 


AJLNVUVNSD 














WHEN YOU SAY GARTERS yo sited sup plying 2h Piles = a pfs Arya skin, 
Be sure you get the kind shown above-Gfeeo" gue Mohotake Wuieos Teese nee cee i 





will quickly Fagan drawn, burning » 











. See that the package is a /ac-simile of the one we tion and leave the skin thoroughly cool, cleanse ‘i 
illustrate. refreshed and free from any -aigposition to wrinkle. 
See that the guarantee is 0? guarantee. aaoaging necessary simply rub the brick 
Then you're assured of (he dest garters made. 1 2 eee og Sic le ta a 
_ New, fresh elastic—freedom from binding—socks Sempre Giovine is put up iu bricks packed in 
without a wrinkle- longest wear—Guavanteed satisfac- beautiful cartons, guaranteed to keep fresh and 
tion—that’s 4 moist in any climate. 

‘ Write right now, while you think of it, for a 

Leading furnishers, 25 cents. Sent direct if you've any trouble getting large, free sample and sully cecal ea 

them. Silk cable, 50 cents. Mrs. J. C. nego President 
. : Marietta-Stanley Company, 
A. STEIN & co., 320 Franklin St., Chicago. 212 Fourth Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Mrs. J. ©. Carr. 
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SOLED LEBER D, 22 sh eae ean 


: 1{ CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION | 


(WN) 
a SS ee OF CALIFORNIA 
/ ta ESTABLISHED IN 1688 


liead Gtfice: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Subscribed Capital -  $17,000,000.00 
Paid in - - - - -  3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund 400,000.00 





The Larges Co-operative 
Bank in the United States 
6 per cent Certificates of deposit issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE 
SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Dr. Washington Dodge, President 
Wm. Corbin, Seo’y and General Manager 





























BUY A FARTI Crops sure and abundant. Ready Markets. Cais 


unexcelled. We have everything for sale from 5-acre 
IN suburban tracts to 5000-acre stock ranches. Write 


-- for circulars and descriptive matter. 
NEVADA | 54 BonHaMm & SON, Reno, Nevada | 

















A bottle of Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce is one of the most 
useful items in every well- 
equipped kitchen. No other 
seasoning improves the flavor 
of so many different dishes. 


Beware of hInitations 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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Facts of Goldfield and Nevadas’ Golden Opportunities 


THE WORLD OWES YOU A FORTUNE and you may now collect the debt. OPPORTUNITIES, 
innumerable and unexcelled, in the way of excellent mines mining properties, mining stocks, and very 
desirable city lots and properties, are open for investigation, and all promise incomparable returns on 
judicious investments. 

We have mining properties in immediate proximity to the following famous mines: The Blue Bull, 
Jumbo, Florence, Combination, and adjoining the famous January, February, and Red Top mines, for 
sale at lowest figures, considering that they are virtually surrounded by such prominent mines; also, 
excellent mining properties in all surrounding districts. 

If in any way interested in gold mining, write us and secure the most reliable information free. 


(J.S.Cook & Co) PHENIX, ROUSH & CO. 


REFERENCES - 
{ Nye & Ormsby County J GOLDFIELD NEVADA 











“Fly away” 


from the East’s chilling blasts of snow and ice, and enjoy Health, Pleasure and Profit 
under the beautiful skies of the Santa Clara Valley 


at MOUNTAIN VIEW 


A city of homes. A city of manufactories. In the heart of the Santa Clara County fruit belt. 
39 miles from San Francisco Write for Free Booklet of 


12 miles from San Jose Mountain View Board of Trade 
6 miles from Stanford University . a : = . : 
New home of the Santa Clara College Mountain View, Santa Clara County, California 








This is the 
LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 

in RAINBOW 
CANYON 
NEVADA 
one of the 
most 











beautiful 
and pictur- 
esque scenic 
attractions 




















LOS ANGELES LIMITED—A TRAIN DE LUXE 


Runs Daily via C. & N. W., LU. P. & S. P.L. A. & S. L. Rys. 
SOLID BETWEEN CHICAGO & LOS ANGELES 
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‘Christaas ei 


GENUINENESS 
AND QUALITY —_ 
GUARANTEED &G 
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No. E40 —Neck Chain only, 18 inches .........- ¢ 5.00 No. E55—Signet Ring, Rose finish,..........-.-- $ 5.50 
No. E41—Cross, 35 Genuine Pearls, .......----- 10.09 No. E56—Ring. 1 Perfect Blue White Diamond, 47.00 
No. E42—Neck Chain only. 18 inches ...........- 6.75 No. E57—Masonic Button, 12 Fine Diamonds, 38.00 
No. E43—Cross only, Roman finish. ...........-- 2.50 No. E58—Stud, Roman finish, each. .........---- 125 


No. E44—Ring, Perfect Blue White Diamond, .. 100.00 No. E59—Signet Ring, Rose fimish............... 5 50 
No. E45—Brooch, 3 Genuine Pearls. ............- 550 No. E60—DressStud, Pearl, 1 Di: on md, each.... 6.50 
No. E46—Brooch, Rose finish, -................- 4.00 No. E61—Beauty Pin, Rose finish. ............-- 1.75 
No. E47—Ring. Hand Carved, 1 Fine Diamond, 33.00 No. E62—Baby Ring. Turquoiseand Pearl Settings 2 25 
No. E48—Pendant, Rose finish, 1 Baroque Pearl.. 4 50 No. E63—Tie Clasp, Roman finish,............-- 450 
No. F49—Scarf Pin, Rose finish, ............-... 2.25 No. F64—Pendant, 1 Topaz, 2 Paroque Pearls,.. 5.00 
No. E50—Scarf Pin, 17 Fine White Diamonds,.. 48. 00 No. E65—Ring, Fine White Diamond, .......... 22 50 
No. E51—Roman finish, Kine Jade Setting .... 600 No. F66—Cnff Buttons, Rose finish, pair ........ 4 00 


No, E52—Lace Pin, 18 Genuine Pearls, ........ 3.00 No. E67 Charm or Locket, 9 Fine Diamonds, 44 00 
No, E53—Brooch, Roman finish, ................ 2.75 No. E68—Cuff Buttons, Rose finish, pair ........ 5.00 


No. E54—Handy Pin, Rose finish,.............. 1.50 No. E69—Ring, Perfect Blue White Diamond, 50.00 


We ship. prepaid, subject to approval. All cash remitted promptly refunded. if not pleased. Orders 
amounting to more than $5.00 can be shipped C.O.D. We pay all charges whether you buy or not, 


Send for our beautiful illustrated 80-page 
Free Upon Request Jewelry Catalogue No. 8, 


BROCK @ FEAGANS 


Broadway corner Fourth St. JEWELERS Los Angeles, California 











RAILWAY SUPPLIES AND BUYERS GUIDE 





EAMES 


TRICYCLE COMPANYS | 
Invalid Rolling Chairs | 


AND TRICYCLE CHAIRS 
for the disabled are the acme of perfection 
J 2018 Market St.;San Francisco, California 
837 Sout Li 
nd for Illustrated Catalogue 


t., Los Angeles 





PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


Ingot Castings—Wire and Sheet 
Anti-Acid Castings for Mine Pumps 
Babbitt Metals and White Brass 


Paul S. Reeves & Son Philadelphia 








HENRY LUND & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO aNnD LIVERPOOL 
European Steel Rails and Fittings of 
every description 
Contractors of Railway Material 


628 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - - = CALIFORNIA 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies, Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN (CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave. San Francisco 





Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
Starts and runs Gas Engines without Batteries 





DEWEY, STRONG & CO. 





No other machine can do it successfully 4d 
cwtet ma tion in our drive. "Xo tars Siteh Scientific 2 ATENTS Patent 
poy re ny Ascegpec R tere, and dust Press Agency 
proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 10 BACON BLOCK 
143 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U. S. A. 
Write today. Catalog free with full | OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
information. 
PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN ® CO. T. D. Boarknan G. C. Boardnan, Jr. 


Manufacturers of 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SPLIT SWITCHES, SWITCH STANDS, 
HEAD CHAIRS, TIE BARS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, TRACK 
DRILLS, RAIL BENDERS, RAIL BRACES, “CHANNEL” 
SWITCHES, “STROM” CLAMP FROGS, “‘TRANSIT’’ SWITCHES. 


725 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 





SCHUSSLER_ BROS. 


ARTISTIC FRAMING 
PICTURES, MIRRORS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


1218-1220 SUTTER STREET 
Factory 341-343 Grove St. Bet. Van Ness & Polk Sts, 


BOARDMAN BROS. & CO. 
REAL ESTATE 
City and Country 
Correspondence Solicited 
Temporary Office 2325 FILLMORE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








SPECK &CO.,INc. 


REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE AGENTS 


HOUSES RENTED Full Charge Taken of Property fo1 
RENTSCOLLECTED Absentee Owners and Estates 


54-56 GEARY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO~ - - +» CALIFORNIA 











STEAM HEAT 


160 Broadway, New York City 


NEW PINTSCH LIGHT INVERTED MANTLE LAMPS 


give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting. 


SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 
903 Mutual Savings Bank Bidg., San Francisco, California 


STEAM COUPLERS 








299 Broadway, New York 





DEARBORN LABORATORIES, Specialists 


On water analysis and the treatment of Alkali waters to prevent foaming and corrossion in Locomotives 


Dearborn Drug @ Chemical Works, w. H. Edgar, Founder 


226 Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Manufacturers of | 


LOCOMOTIVES | 


Both Single Expansion and Compound and 
for all Gauges of Trac 
Locomotives particularly adapted for logging and 
Industrial purpcses and for Mines and furnaces 





Electric Locomotives built in conjunction with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company 


—— Electric Motor and Trailer Trucks for Railway 
and Suburban Service 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, P. A. U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Baldw in’? Philadelphia 























Meese and Gottfried Company 1 


Nineteenth and Harrison Streets San Francisco, California 


Power-Transmission Machinery 


WE HAVE A LARGER STOCK THAN EVER 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, BOXES, COLLARS, CHAINS, ETC. 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS a, 











Refinish your Home 
—————— WITH 


AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT DULL FINISHES 


They are both beautiful and economical 
and are the only finishes which produce 
those rich, subdued Mission effects, so 
popular at the present time. Our little 
booklet ‘Old Furniture, Floors and 
Woodwork Made New” describes many 
economical and simple ways of beautifying 
the home. 
ITS FREE TO YOU, if you will send 10 cts. and the name 
of your dealer for a sample of AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT 
DULL FINISHES. 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
DEPT. 14 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in lishing plant include the latest time-saving 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER 50 YEARS 
CHEESE AND EGGS and publishers in the United States, “if sou are 


interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade public ations, 


1536 McAllister Street we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 


orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


San Francisco, California RAND, MCNALLY &Co., CHICAGO 
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iT ry Our 
Stanford Richmond Coal 


From the Richmondyale District, 
Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia 


Intense heat, little ash, and no clinker. 


e 
+ 
+ 
: 
+ 
Direct from the mine to the consumer. 


SOLD TO TRADE ONLY 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT AND 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT 


RICHMOND COAL CO. 
Agents 


O09 











WESTERN FUEL CO. 


340 Steuart St, San Francisco 
1st and Market Sts. Oakland 





Miners, Importers and Shippers of 


New Wellington Dunsmuir’s 
. C0 AL Wellington 
Beaver Hill Comox 


English Foundry and COKE English Gas 


Building Materials Section 


—_o——_- 





We are General Sales Agent for 
STANDARD PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CARNEGIE BRICK and POTTERY CO. 
CENTRAL BRICK CO. 
HOLMES LIME Co. 
MARBLEITE PLASTER CO. 
All Plants In Full Operation 
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Cie 


National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
{ SUPPLIES 


Drilling Tools 


Casing, Pipe 
Main Office 
117 No. Main St, LOS ANGELES 
Branches 
BAKERSFIELD COALINGA McKITTRICK 


SANTA MARIA 


: 
: 








GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole manufacturers of the cp yew GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide and 
varied experience. Services of experts furnished free of 
— to patrons interested in the economical use of 
oils. 






Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 


GALENA RAILWAY SAFETY OIL 


Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, Classi- 
fication and Tail-lights, and for Switch and ‘Semaphore 
Lamps. Burns equally well with the long time as with 








the one day burner, with or without chimney, as the 
burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low cold 
test, and splendid gravity. 

Please write to home office for further particulars. 


Charles Miller, President 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


Robert W. Hunt & Co. 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS and CONSULTATION 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Loco- 
motives, Pipes, Etc., Bridges, Buildings 
and Other Structures 


Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 














r. & B. 
Paint 


Just the paint you need to 
preserve iron, wood, and 
protect stone from damp- 
ness, decay and corrosion. 
A black protecting paint, 
ready to serve. 


The Parafhne 
Paint Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, NEW YORK 












































Cable Address: ULCO 





A BC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles 
Split Shakes, etc. 


2 


Office 207 CROCKER BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 





Yards and Planing Mills 
SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 





Saw Mills 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 




















9696666666666 O4 


SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMBER, DOORS, WINDOWS, BLINDS, ETC. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 


Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 
Door Factory, Box F actory and Planing Mill 
at Red Bluff Box F actory and Saag Mill 
at Chico sig 


ARDS 
RED BLUFF Teme Co. MAXWELL, Colusa Co. 


CORNING CHICO 
ORLAND, ‘ial Co. BIGGS Butte Co. 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. GRIDLEY § 


YUBA CITY, Sutter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 
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Single Comb White Leghorns 


Thoroughbred Stock. Eggs for Setting: 15 for $1.50. Also 
Indian Runner Ducks. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN P. BODEN, 538 Second St., Watsonville, California 





Your Poems May be Worth 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


Send them to us for the music. 
WRITERS Accept no offer before reading 
Music, Song and Money. It is free 


HAYES MUSIC CO., 201 Star Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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REBUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO 


wee: 


RUBBER SANDED ROOFING " 


“rg BY 
Sy ae PER co.: 


PIONEER 


ROLE. CAL. 











I. LEVY 


J. SCHWEITZER 
& COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


1412 BUSH ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE MAIN 363 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping 
Supplies a Specialty 


= Hand Car Wheel 


Is the most important feature of 
the car, because of the excessive 
wear it receives. 

It soon cuts through in the 
throat of flange, the flange breaks 
off and the wheel goes to scrap. 

Not so with 
the Kalamazoo 
Improved 
Pressed Steel 
Wheel. 

Look at this 
cut and note the 
extra thickness 
of metal in the 
vital spot. 

Because of 
this and other 
superior features the Kalamazoo 
Wheel will last more than twice as 
long as any other wheel. 

Let us send you our catalogue describing this and other equipment 
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Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN F 


vee 








NOISELESS CASTERS 


FAULTLESS PATENT 














Practical, Substantial, 
Ornameatal 

By their use you protect the finest fin® 
ish of your highly polished floors and 
parquetry. Their small cost saving ir- 
reparable damage to your expensive and 
beautiful flooring. Delights the user. 

It's ‘“‘the caster that never re- 
fuses toturn.’’ We make them for all 
kinds of furniture. Should your dealer 
not have FAULTLESS LEATHER 
WHEEL CASTERS, send us his name 
and we will send you Catalogue J, 
giving full particulars. 


Faultless Caster Company 
Nebraska City, Neb. 
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L. E. White Lumber Company 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES & POSTS 
OAK TAN BARK--CUT TAN BARK FOR EXPORT 














36 Steuart St., San Francisco, California 








San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Misson Street San Francisco, California 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FURNITURE VARNISHES 


Note: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are supplied exclusively by this firm. 











TELEPHONE AND We (Guarantee Our Products to 


TELEGRAPH WIRE, be of the Best Quality 
STEEL SIGNAL 


WIRE, WIRE ROPE, SSS 
WIRE STRAND 


| 
sonn ann tir ~=Ahe National Wire Corp. | 
w I R E Ss _ 114 Liberty Street New York City | 








SAFET Y Seamless, Rubber-Covered Wires & Cables 


are particularly adapted for railway service, where absolute reliability 
is a necessity even under the most trying conditions. Used by 
prominent railways throughout the United States and Canada 


The Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company 


114-116 Liberty Street NEW YORK 
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BROWNHOIST LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


. . ee a%e fc en - — 

Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, particularly adapted for fueling” Locomotive Tendersy6r) 
for economic transfer of materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. Write for Catalogues. /§ The 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Manufacturers of hoisting machinery for all conditions, 
including cableways, electric cantilever, gantrv and jib cranes, crabs and_winches, etc., etc. 





4 
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Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, New York City,” 
’ Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa., and London Office, 39 Victoria Street, S. W., London, England 














The Goods That Please The People 


"Fastern Star" Hams and Bacon 


"Golden Gate" Leaf Lard 


Unequaled for Quality, Flavor and Purity 
Yearly sales over $5,000,000.00 
FOR SALEBY ALL DEALERS 


WESTERN MEAT CO. 


South San Francisco, San Mateo Co., California 


Sing Fat Co., inc. 


CALIFORNIA LAND $1 per acre; balance entire aaacaaieat: ag Kip CE at 
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purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; no taxes; no 
interest; 5-acre tracts; level; rich; clear; ready 
to plow; under irrigation; perpetual water 
right; immediate possession given; particulars, 4 
maps, photographs for 2-cent stamp. STEV- te ¢ a co 
INSON COLONY, 703 Van Ness Avenue, en EM eee 
Room 40, San Francisco, California. Dragon Trade Mark 
2% 4&4 & & 
1121 POST STREET, between Van Ness Avenue and Polk Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO. 


J. H. QUEAL, President and General Manager 
S. O. JOHNSON, Assistant Manager 


MILLS AT McCLOUD 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Per Annum 




















SHOOV OEE 
er irene Werth 
[one using Solid Stock 


SEND SPECIEICATIONS - WE QUOTE PRICES . 
SHER SIFEL TURE GD. General Sales Office MTTSRNRG VENA 


WRANCH OVELCES — NEW NORK — CYAACAGO. 











REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


Works & Office: KEARNEY & FRANCISCO STS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


PACIFIC STATES TELEPHONE anc 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Long Distance Service to CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, 
All Points in OREGON, WASHINGTON 
































18,000 TELEPHONES CONNECTED IN SAN FRANCISCO 
4 FIREPROOF BUILDINGS OCCUPIED SINCE THE FIRE 


San Francisco and the Telephone Company Growing up Together 
























Te Aiswer/s 
OUR MARKET LETTER 


FREE FOR THE ASKING; WRITE FOR IT 











| Let Us Tell You in Our Market Letter the Story of Nevada's Mines. 


WEAL | Hi J We Are Making and Have Made More Mines Than Any Other Promction 


House in the Country 









WITHIN THE GRASP | Our Engineers Are In Every Southern Nevada Gold Camp. 

——— OF THE —_—-»—_ 4 — = = ~ 
PRUDENT INVESTOR WE INVITE YOU TO BECOME A SHAREHOLDER in Some of Our 
Mining Enterprises. 


Prairith, Youu & (op Int 


- Conservative Brokers and Mine Makers- 
Home Offic, Nixon Block, Goldfield, Nevada Eastern Office, G Wall St., New York, N.Y. 



























SUPERIORITY IS OUR TRADEMARK 


built by the ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY, and, like all equipment turned out by them, 
TH FY WER are first class in every respect. We refer to the handsome new Coaches being operated 
by the Cregon Railroad & Navigation Company and which have carried many thousands 

to the Portland Exposition. ; 
The St. Louis Car Company built eight of these splendid cars numbered as foilows: 132-133-134-135-136-137-138- 
139. This institution was awarded the Grand Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and is the LEADING CAR 


PLANT of the World. 


ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


GUS KOCH, PACIFIC COAST AGENT 
ROOM 615, MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE BUILDING San Francisco, California 
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A Ready Market is the farmer’s desire. Sunnyvale 
ON THE MAIN LINE OF THE S. P. R. R. 
forty miles from San Francisco, fills this position. 
Amidst the richest soil in California, it is the land of 
orchards, poultry, berries, vegetables, and alfalfa. 
At an elevation of 93 ft. it is free of frost, fog and 
poor drainage. 5 and 10 acre tracts in the flowing 
well belt $125 to $200 per acre. 

Home of the Jubilee Incubator Co., Madison & 
Bonner Fruit Packing Co., Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, Century Roofing & Paint Co., Goldy 
Machine Co. and the Black Cat Press. 

Sunnyvale with its wonderfully strategic position 
has grown beyond bounds and so will continue to 
groy. WRITE FOR MAPS AND CATALOG. 


Sunnyvale Land Company 


SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Every Dollar 
Will Come Back to You 
Bringing a Train of Other Dollars 


TONOPAH- 
WALL 
STREET 


In the permanent proven camp of Tono- 
pah we have a speculation sure to win, and 
an investment safer and sounder than most of 
those on Wall Street. 











Five claims. 

Owned outright. 

No bonds or liens. 

Ore in a lode porphyry. 

Development proceeding by sinking 
shaft 300 feet. 

Every indication of rich permanent body, 
similar to that in neighboring properties. 

Every dollar invested goes into progress- 
ing development, and no more stock will be 
issued than necessary to make the mine a 
producer paying its own expenses. 


AT 25 CENTS A SHARE 


We believe that Tonopah—Wall Street 
is going to par within the year. We know 
that it is going to be worth much more than 
25 cents. 

Clients who acted upon our advice and 
invested in Manhattan and Searchlight mines 
have profited immensely by their action. 
We are more than confident of Tonopah— 
Wall Street--We are enthusiastic. 


Write us, and we will give you some inside information 
which we know may induce you to buy, 


Pacific Coast Mines Bureau (inc.) 


FISCAL AGENTS MINE MAKERS MILL BUILDERS 
214-217 DELTA BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 














A New Discove 
MEM-BRO-TON 


A new bps pp moh compound which seems to be a most wonder- 
ful cure for all diseases affecting the mucous membrane has been 
i by a San Francisco chemist. 

the membrane of the nasal organs, this new com- 
ound has been found to cure either acute or chronic catarth in a 
— time; as over eighteen hundred people in California can 


is remedy is manufactured by one of the oldest and most re- 





liable Drug houses in the West: mee nee Baldwin Co., . 
333 D ~ gaia will send thestreatmen: 
out on ten days’ trial 

Write for full information. 














E] Pizmo 
Beach 


One of the links in the chain of 
a Road of a Thousand Wonders 
The famous El Pizmo Beach 
Auto Speedway. 





Resort open Winter and Summer 








Send for our book “THE KINGS HIGHWAY” 


EL PIZMO COMPANY, PIZMO, CAL. 
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ARIZONA 8.NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas Colquhoun,President. J.G.HopKins 2d Vice-President E.Schumann. Superintendent. 
Alex Veitch, Ist Vice President. ATThomson,Secyand Tres. — GieneralUffices Clifton,Arizona. 







REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 






HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 
connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 
at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso 

and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 

passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 
great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; ho’ springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 
ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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The Cawston Ostrich Farm 


AT SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
@ Is one of the piaces decidedly worth seeing. This is the orig- (— —) 


inal and largest ostrich farm and feather factory in Amenica. 

















@ Here the eggs, weighing 30 times as much as a hen’s egg, are 
hatched—some by Nature’s own primitive methods—more in 
specially constructed incubators, “The chicks are queer little creat- 
ures, providing much amusement for visitors. 

@ Another feature of interest is the plucking of the grown birds, 
witnessed annually by thousands. After plucking, the product of 
raw plumage is taken immediately to our factory on the farm 
where skilled operators rapidly develop it into the luxurious 
ostrich feather goods of commerce. 





California ostrich feathers are the finest in the world, and our 
method of selling direct to customers enables our patrons to obtain 
these superior goods at a sa” ing of all middlemen’s profits and import 
duty. 

We prepay express charges everywhere. 
bear ~ bap rmpriy ae trademark. 

d for our handsome new catalogue, which is an entertaining 
history. on ostrich farming in America, and contains as well, prices and 
illustrations of our Tips, Plumes, Fans, Boas, Stoles, etc. Free on MARK 


All Cawston goods 


P. 0. Box 52 
= 


 CAWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 


SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA \ SS ¥ 























Richardson Mineral Springs 


The homelike health resort of Northern 
California. Open the entire year. Steam 
and mineral baths every day. Cures 
rheumatism, malaria, all stomach, liver, 
kidney, and skin diseases and nervous 
troubles. Stage daily, Sundays excepted. 
Ten miles from Chico. Long distance 
telephone. 


Rates Reasonable 


Address J. H. RICHARDSON 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 














Krs.Winslow's - 


old and well tried 


remedy, and for over 

00 i ifty Years has 
been used by millions 

of mothers for their 

children while CUTTING 

TEETH with perfect suc- 

cess. It soothes the child, 

softens the gums, reduces 

@ inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 

@ is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


& 

@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
@ Be sure and ask for MRS. WINSLOW’S 
@ SOOTHING SyRUPand take noother kind, 
@ as mothers will find it the Best Medicine 
< 


to nee Anring the teathine neriod 


baba aeaDLOLER AEDES 


$hEEEEEEEE ONE EC EEEEEES 





DON’T SPECULATE 


INVEST YOUR MONEY 
IN CENTRAL 


CALIFORNIA GRAPELAND 


It is the richest land out of doors today, and if the present 
influx of home-seekers to this particular part of California con- 
tinues it will be impossible to purchase and excepting at very 
high prices. 


Vineyards in This Section Sell Today at 
$300 to $600 Per Acre. 


They Pay an Annual Profit of from $100 
to $300 Per Acre According to Age. 


We make you a liberal offer now. We will sell you the 
land at its — market value for cash, $95.00 per acre, or on 
installments, $100 per acre, at the rate of $5.00 per acre per 
month. We will plant the land you purchase, will do all work, 
pay all expenses, including taxes for four years, when the 
vineyard i is in full production we will take our pay out of the 
crop. In other words we are spending our money to improve 
your property. 

ou are at liberty to go to California at any time “ live 
on the land, taking full charge of the property yourself, or if you 
wish we will continue to take care of the vineyard, pay all ex- 
penses, do all work, etc., for a small percentage of the crop. 
he investment should pay you from 25% to 50% 0 annual 
profit and will continually increase as the OAC increases 
each year for an indehnite period. _ And you have an income 
producing home in the most delightful climate of the world where 
you can go andlive any time you wish to. 

Investigate this opportunity for a good, safe investment and 
write today for our booklet and literature as the above opportuni- 
ties will not remain open indefinitely. 


California Fertile Land Company 
(Main Sales Office) 
Suite 716 First. National Bank Building 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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IT 1s SPRING THE YEAR THROUGH TO > 

Qt YOUMG MAN'S FANCY af #he BEAUTIFUL 
PLEASURE PLACES °&f INFINITE VARIETY- 
SHORE,VALLEY onc MOUNTAIN — G/ong 

the COAST LINE - SHASTA ROUTE. 
NONE OTHER HONEYMOON JOURNEY IN ALL 
\ 2Hhe WORLD EQUALS THAT WHICH IN- 
CLUDES- SANTA BARBARA , EL Pizmo, 


' CP as, ASO PS, De. Monte, SANTA CRUZ. SANJOSE 
‘ ond the Resorts of the Gost and Shasta Regions. 


AT Dek MONTE 


One of a series of seven pictures in current numbers of magazines. For further information address CHAS. S. FEE, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Sunset Department, Union Ferry Building, San Francisco, California. 
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Can 6 OCG Remie:  E 
The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


Markets Five Million Dozen eggs per annum. 
Nature’s priceless boon of perfect climate make condi- 
tions ideal for successful and profitable poultry raising. 


36 miles north of San Francisco 
Transportation by rail and water 
Cheapest freight rates in America 


Petaluma, California 


Good Water Good Soil No Irrigation 


Positive crops of any kind---Good 
Schools—Good Churches—Close 
to Metropolis of the Coast 


For full Information or handsome Booklet, address 


SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PETALUMA, CAL. 
OG 6 GUE Oe OE Ge es a 



























































IRRIGATED FARMS 








We have from five acres and upwards. | 
Property situated in the Counties of : 
Fresno and Merced. Our terms will | 
suit the proper parties : ; 

| 








MILLER & LUX 


LOS BANOS, MERCED COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Contra Costa County is in the geographiczi center of California, within fourteen miles, 
at nearest point, of San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is 
deep water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 


A County of Homes and Home Markets 
Sad 


San Francisco is the only County in the 
State whose Manufactured Products exceed 
those of Contra Costa County in Value. 


* 

The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and 
deciduous fruits are profitably raised and 
without irrigation. Transportation by 
Southern Pacific Co., A. T. &S. F. Ry. 
Co., and several lines of River Steamers. 


&* 

FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 








CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





y, 
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Where are you going for 
wseeesyOur Summer outing 


If you are looking for good hunting and fishing, 
pleasant camping grounds and magnificent scenery or 
merely a good hotel and a nice place to “ just rest up, 
buy a ticket to the 


CALAVERAS BIG TREES 
via the SIERRA RAILWAY 


See the scenery on the Angels Branch 
and visit Mercer's Cave en route. 


Fare f For th 
San Fre en co $15.00 1 5.00 Round “Trip 


Send 2-cent stamp for further particulars to 
S. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agent, Jamestown, California 











. GREAT LAND OPENING 


ae pf! ROOSEVELT se signed the Special act of Congress giving to the big Central Canal 900 cubic feet of water per second. 


Think of it. A stream 100 feet wide and 9 feet deep running at the rate of one foot a second. Canal is ready. The great fertile 


wheat farms of Colusa and Glenn Counties, West Sacramento Valley, can now be irrigated every month in the year. Here is the greatest 

opportunity ever offered any time or anywhere in California. The ray bol of immense production. Where cor, alfalfa, peaches, pears, 

prunes, oranges, sugar beets, hogs, cattle, shee: ane in, mules, attain highest perfection at least cost. Califor- 
t. 


nia climate; Steamboat and rail; oe price $60 an acre. Tee — 





“tants emer. Poor man’s ce; rich man's 


opportunity. You don't need much money. Income $50 to $100 an acre sure. “ direct to Colusa and get the best at first cost 


Write for illustrated Catalogue. 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY LAND COMPANY, C. M. WOOSTER, President 
1666 O’Farrell St. San Francisco, California. 











THE ITALY OF CALIFORNIA 
GLENN COUNTY 

















In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern California are 
universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is meaningless. Semi- 
tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern California than in Southern 
California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of olives and figs is in Northern California. 
The finest lemon and orange-bearing groves in the State are found among those of North- 
ern California, while the products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks 
earlier than from groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable paradise, 
the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this vast, rich domain 
of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn County, with a popula- 
tion of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, Glenn is rapidly coming to 
the front as one of the first counties of the State. Glenn County is only eighty miles 
north of the State capital and 150 miles north of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. 
Its mountains contain mineral and worlds of commercial timber. 





For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or J. B Morrissey, 
Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn County, California; 
Eibe & Prouex, B. B. Glascock, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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"Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of 
Ancient Rome. Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this 
country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming 
Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER 
jOF HEALING. Open all the year. For terms, address 





W. A. JUNKER, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California. 
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ing town of Red 4 
Tehama County. 
Bubbling up fr kn: , where nature is busil aged in compounding and mixing the minerals which cure f 
scores of aoae: p escheat to other eon) Goumuum ane phally: 9 than fifty springs, all within a surface pa aie dee. a 


square mile, yet no two are alike. 
beyond ad gussbon. as can be testified to by thousands of sufferers from all over the ‘United States, oe have i ong oe relief 
the — rest and comfort at all seasons of the year. 


cement and is provided with hot steam rooms, hot and cold mineral tub baths, hot and cold mineral and fresh water shower baths, turk- 


ish baths, mud baths and a hot plunge. Adjoining is an pe | nto air Tag Ta 36 by we feet in size with an extreme depth of 12 feet of water. 
certain springs in the manufacture of salts which have been bond valuable in the treatment of catarrh and 
knowledge. 


Address, E. B. WALBRIDGE Tuscan Springs, California 
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The curative power of these waters in chronic cases of rheumatism, stomach, liver and kidney troubles and all er of bie blood is 
use. 

tavern, three stories high with wide veranda and containing all of the accessories of the modern hotel it ho offers to 

An additional attraction is the new three-story bathhouse just completed at a cost of $25,000. The building is of concrete and 


Natural gas from one of the springs serves to light thhouse and hotel peer ya 9 ache apr water from 
These are but a few of the wonders of Tuscan Springs to be found by the invalid in search of health or the student in eearch of 


Information in detail may be had by ss gening for booklets and other printed voy « of which is free. 
Send 50 cents for Tuscan Spring Ca’ Salts or Stomach Salts or Kidney Sal 
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tie: SUMMER ALL THE YEAR 
<° PACIFICGROVE CALIFORNIA 


Wet See 
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The Winter Seaside Resort 


The California Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles south 
of San Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. A 

- paradise for invalids and canvalescents. Surf bathing every 
day. Fine new bath house. Wonderful submarine gardens. 
Glass bottom boats. Boating and fishing. Magnificent scen- 
ery and charming drives. Beautiful military post. Band con- | 
certs. Cavalry and Infantry parades and field day exercises. 
Old missions and historic buildings. All-round trip railroad 
tickets are good for 
a visit to Pacific 
: ee Grove without ex- 
ee yee ee He tra charge. 


§ For literature and infor- 
mation address 


Board of 
Trade 


Pacific 
—@ Grove 
a California 
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iil Hotel Del Coronado ~*~" 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN PLAN FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 
$4.00 Per Day and Upwards Special Weekly Rates 
Most Equable Climate in the World Write or Telegraph (at Our Expense) for Rates or Rooms 
DEEP SEA AND BAY FISHING BATHING MORGAN ROSS, Manager 


H. F. NORCROSS, 200 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Agent 








MT. 


650 MARKET STREET SAUSALITO FERRY 
. (Chronic Building) (Foot of Market St.) 





TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 
Overlooking the city and bay of 


San Francisco, on the Mill 
Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, “The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the harbor fortifications 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 
way on earth 


Information and Ticket Offices 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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AUTOMOBILES 


FOR SALE—New 1906 24H. P. Automobile of 

standard make. Has been run less than 100 
‘\miles. Car in as good condition as on day of deliv- 
ery. Will sell for $400 less than cost. A. L. K, 
Box-23M. ~-—~~\__ 
~S 


WHY? 


@ Why do advertisements like this appear in the daily papers? 
Answer one and you'll find the owner made a mistake in 
buying, and counts himself lucky to lose only $400 in getting off 
his hands a car that he finds he didn’t want; a car that a smooth 
salesman told him, convincingly, was the best on earth. 








q It’s an old, old story. Man had the price of a car, but didn’t 
know much about automobiles. Hadn’t studied mechanical 
engineering at school, and didn’t understand the jargon of 
mysterious words that everybody threw at him whenever he 
asked anything about automobiles. So he just went to a dealer’s, 
and—and now he is sorry. 


@ No longer any reason for mistakes like that. For the first 
time in history, automobile information—complete and reliable— 
has been put into everyday English words. A book, sensibly 
written, sensibly illustrated, printed in large type—a book that 
can be read through in one evening—has been issued. 


@ That book, “Whys and Wherefores of the Automobile,” 
dispels instantly the idea that a sensible man cannot understand 
the automobile. So simple and logical that any 14-year old 
school boy can read it intelligibly and thereby know the difference 
between a good car and the other kind—and give the reasons. 


@ Your money back if you find “Whys and Wherefores of 
the Automobile” anything but the best and most easily under- 
stood presentation of the automobile ever issued from the press. 


Leather Binding $1.00, Cloth 50c, Paper 35c. 102 Illustrations 
Edition limited. Better write today 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSTITUTE 


8 Prescott Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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MAIN CANAL SUPPLYING SUNSET COLONIES 


UNSET AND THE SUNSET COLONIE 


GARDEN SPOT OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 








IRRIGATED LAND in tracts of 10 and 20 acres or more. EASY TERMS 
@ SUNSET is to be the Model City of Northern California. Wide streets, parks, boulevards, Sunset Lake, big oak trees. 
All modern improvements. On main line Southem Pacific Railway. 
@ SUNSET COLONIES offer the choicest fruit and alfalfa land in California. Abundant ro for irrigation at low rates. 
Land level—soil deep and fertile. Feather River, a beautiful stream, flows along east line of Sunset Colonies. 
Crops never fail on Irrigated Land. Write for free printed matter 


BUSINESS SUTTER IRRIGATED FARMS CO. oa 
cMarsunser _- 1109 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. FOR A HOME 











SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE J& 
GATEWAY TO THE GREAT J&@s 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY & 





BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT °° .Xyrnmr® cuumenes 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
ranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 
Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
Onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 
Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For locther information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
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Innumerable Kinds from all Manufacturing Centers, LARGEST VARIETY for Boys and Girls ever Imported 


ART ROOM 


SECOND FLOOR ANNEX—TAKE ELEVATOR 














Bronzes, Marbles, Furniture, Clocks, Brasses, Electric Lamps, 
Rookwood Pottery, English, French and American China, Ink 
Wells, Lamp Shades, Etc. 


| Raphael Weill @ Co. Inc. 


N. W. COR. VAN NESS AVE. & PINE ST. 


























California’s Queen Cities are Linked 
together by California’s Best Train 


1 Shore Line Limited 


A Daylight Train, Parlor, Buffet and 
Observation Cars, and Diner. Seven 
stops—at principal Coast Line resorts 


13’, HOURS BETWEEN TERMINALS 
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OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 
Better, more comfort able, easier than : other suspender. LIGHT or 
Heavy weights, or extra long at n proof, non-rus 
buckles, unbreakable pliable leather e af d 
and tear. z4 ~ LL DOG SU SPENDE RS make gifts thatevery man and boy 
will apprec 


ATTRACTIVELY BOXED IN SINGLE PAIRS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 





or mailed, postpaid, for FIFTY CENTS 
Money back if they don’t aatioty 
HEW & POT 


Largest Suspender Makers in the Wor 4 
DEPT. 18 87 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, M ASS. 
Our useful, handsome, refreshing Bull Dog Suspe nder Comb and Case mail 
postpaid, for Ten Cents. Instructive ooklet, “Style, or How to Dres 


rectly,’’ sent free to all who mention this paper. 





Plush PillowTop 








GIVEN AWAY 


Size 17x17 inches; made of beautiful Real Plush, in 
your choice of Old Gold, Tan, or Light Green Color, 
and plainly stamped with your choice of Foot Ball Boy 
or Indian Girl design so We make this offer to get 
that anyone can burn our big new catalog 
it with handsome ef- oF (described below) into 
fect. Given free to the hands of new 
every person who ._ customers inter 

sends us 25 cts. ested in home 
to pay cost of beautifying, 

Stamping, @@ Only One Free 
shipping, Top to One 
ete. This . Address 
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SPECIAL oiinteons °° $1.60 


This splendid outfit shown above iscomplete for burn- 
ing on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum 
Point,Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 
Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer or we will sendC. O. D. 
When cash accompaniesorder for No. 97 outfit weinclude 
free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 
25 cts.) the most complete pyrography book published. 


New Pyrographyv F R E E Rg i Bs 
Catalog No. ST57 colors), with 
2,000 illustrations, including actress heads, designs by Gibson 
and other good artiat«, on articles of wood, leather and plush 
of every description; also shows our extensive line TBADE 


of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies, Th: largest 
ry rography catalog ever issued. Write tor it today. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
| 160-164 W.Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. Maw 
,_ Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 














(n Portfolio of a 


Gauzy Draperies, Graceful Poses, Beau- 


tiful Dreamy Faces. Twelve of the most 
catchy pictures we have ever offered, 
made in Sepia Duo-tint Pnnts. Size 
7x10 inches, ready to frame or passepar- 
tout, together with our Art Catalog con- 
taining illustrations of over 300 master- 
pieces, sent prepaid upon receipt of 50c, 
(U. S. Postage, Currency, P. O Money 
Order or Express Order.) We are the 
publishers of the largest line of Den 
Pictures in the world. Address 


THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 
364 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 








Sunset Magazine 


Tells all about Cali- 
fornia and the West 





Send it to your Eastern Friends 
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ATTENTION 
PASSENGER AGENTS 


Have You Read Mark Twain’s Prose Poem on Hawaii? 


What do You know about Hawaii? 


q 4 


The trend of travel is now toward the Paradise of the Pacific, 
the World’s great resort for home builders and tourists. 


q 4q 


How would you answer the question, “Why should Hawaii 
expect to become a great resort for homeseekers and tourists?” 


q 4q 


For the best article [to contain not more than 2,000 words] 
answering the above question the Hawaii Promotion Committee 
will give a prize of $100. The second and third best papers will 
also be awarded prizes of $50 and $25 respectively. 


q 4 


Messrs. Geo. H. Daniels, managing Adv. Dept. of the N. Y. 
Central Lines; W. H. Simpson, Adv. Agt. Santa Fe System; 
and James Horsburgh, Jr., Gen. Pass. Agt. of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., have kindly consented to pass upon the merits of all 
papers submitted. 


q 4 


Contest will be kept open until January 15, 1907. 


For detailed information ask your General Passenger Agent, or write to 


H. P. WOOD, Secretary 
HAWAII! PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


HONOLULLU, T. H. 
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These Farming Stock and Oi! drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern County, theLand of Corn Milk 
and Oil _You will obtain full information by sending 


your name and address with stamp enclosed to q 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD | 
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SUTTER CO., CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of 
California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved 
land $60 to $85 per acre. Work for all in the orchards, canneries, 
packing-houses and on the farms. 


For particulars write to Board of Supervisors, or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 











Lands in YubaCounty, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 





For Particulars Write 
BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Marysville, California 
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Improved Hook & Eye 


HOOK & EYE COMPANy | SPRING 









The only new and | 


| “Takes we than 


a 





Only the hands can unlock, 
—but that with ease in any 
position 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
Samples sent. without. charge, by 


BI-LOCK  ‘vouste} macs 
Bi-Lock” 


we 
oo 
que 
ve 
1 
we 

















ROCHESTER, - - N.Y. | LOCKN 











The Ideal Sight Restorer 


THE IDEAL EYE MASSEUR 


indistinct Vision; Muscular Troubles, Chronic 
Diseases of the Eye all successfully treated by 
Scientitic Massage at any age. 
English, German or Spanish pamphlet mailed free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 S. Broadway New York 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ENGAGEMENT RING. 
By Shef Clarke. 
Photo Gelatine Print, 12 x9 in. PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


F you have ever been engaged, if you are engaged, if you contemplate being 

engaged, or if you know anybody who is engaged, you will want a copy of 

this delicate conception of one of the possibilities of matrimony. Thousands 
of copies have been sold during the past few weeks. 


This ts but one example of the PUCK PROOFS. Send Ten Cents for Catalogue 
with over Sixty Miniature Reproductions. 
Art Stores and Dealers supplied by Address PUCK, New York 


THE ANDERSON PUBLISHING CO., 


32 Union Square, New York. 298—310 Lafayette Street 
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SEE YOUR TICKETS 
CALIFORNIANS READ THIS WAY 





EL PASO, SAN ANTONIO, HOUSTON, NEW ORLEANS, 


THROUGH MOBILE, ATLANTA, LYNCHBURG 
THE OLD SOUTH ane 


WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, ETC. 


PHIL K. GORDON, Pacific Coast Passenger Agent, San Francisco. 




















THE NEW 


Spa yo) BG 


HOTEL 
'NTHE HEART OF 3 
bos Ancetl? 

CAL. 
































443 South Main Street First and Main Streets 
Los Angeles, California Los Angeles California 


EUROPEAN PLAN —| AMERICAN PLAN 
75c to $2.00 - $1.25 to $2.50 


AMERICAN PLAN EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 to $3.00 75c to $2.00 


FREE BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In Spare alelel acy 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. No need 
to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Syl- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 

It is easy to learn—easy to write— 
Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
No long list of word signs to con- 
Only nine characters to learn and you have 


hand since 1839. 
easy to read. 

No ruled 
other systems. 
fuse. 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 


mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for their own 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade 
positions everywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
8 Chicago Opera House BIk., Chicago, Ill. 





Protection from 


Sudden Chills 


Everyone knows how easy it is to take a sudden 
chill by stepping from an over heated room into the 
cool, open air. Wright's Health Underwear assures 


absolute freedom from sudden chills, the skin is kept 
dry and healthy and the body at an even temperature 
under most extreme conditions. 


WRIGHT’S 


Health Underwear 


is made of wool, fleece lined, both fabric and fleece 
being woven upon Wright's famous ‘‘loop-fleece’’ 
principle, a myriad of tiny loops and air-spaces 
assuring perfect ventilation, perfect absorption and 
perfect health. 

Wright’s Nealth Underwear costs no more than the other kinds 
Ask your dealer for Wright’s, Send for free book, “Loops y 
Health, Fleece of Comfort.” 

WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 

75 Franklin St., New York 
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Princess Chic Supporters Produce the 
perfect figure. Note illustrations which 
proves this statement. 
Princess Chic Supporters worn with 
an inexpensive corset or girdle absolutely 
give the correct hip and front conforma- 
tion, impossible to many women even 
with the most costly French corsets. 
Princess Chic Supporters will actually 
reduce hip measurement from | to 
inches, and on the otherhand are a nec- 
essity to the slight figure. 
Princess Chic Supporters are always 
comfortable, and may be easily adjusted 
to produce any fronteffectdesired. They 
come in three sizes. Colors, black, 
white, blue and pink. Kindly give 
waist measure when ordering. 

For sale by leading stores, or sent on ap- 
proval, 50 cents for mercerized, or $1.00 for 
satin. Patent pending. Made only by 


A. STEIN & CO., 320 Franklin St., Chicago, III. 
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Become a Nurse 


Every woman should prepare herself for the emergencies of life and nursing 
Ld is woman’s most natural and ennobling calling. Our system of training (by 
~ mail) is recognized by physicians and hospitals throughout the country as 

JARO) LID a being thoroughly practical. We guarantee our graduates employment at 

i good wages. 

A ¥ We are the Pioneer Nurses’ Correspondence Training School of America 


All others have followed after us, but none have ever approached our ef- 
ficiency. Our faculty is of the highest standard. Write to any of our 
hundreds of graduates (we will send you names and addresses for the 
asking), and you will find them not only willing to answer your inquir- 
ies, but eager and enthusiastic in their endorsement of our methods in 
every particular, Write us to-day, and we will send you handsome illus- 
trated booklet giving you valuable suggestions and information. Address 


TRAININC SCHOOL FOR NUR i 
AMERICAN LIS! Crilly Building, Chicago, Minois. _ j 




















Lake County 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA 


Lake County is the Mecca of thousands 
seeking lost health. 

It is free from fogs and cold winds. 

It has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation. 
Crop failure is unknown. 

Its beautiful lakes have 100 miles of 
shore line, affording locations for hundreds 
of new homes. 

, : _ bag — e fertile -y % 

ands yielding annually large crops of ai 

the Ty and excelling in the quality of 
ary Bartlett pears. 

It has large areas of land orpecially 
well fittted for raising the finest 
apples and grapes—much of this i may 
be obtained at a low price. 

It furnishes ew sport for the 
hunter and fisher with its deer, ducks, etc., 
its lake and mountain trout and other 








ONE DAY'S CATCH OF BLACK BASS IN CLEAR LAKE ¥ Teas more mineral ot a 


For further information write to Supervisors 


L. Hendersen, - - Kelseyville, California Thomas Patten, - - - Lakeport, California 
C. W. Phillips, - - - + Upper Lake, California J. M. Adamsen, - - - Lower Lake, California 


or G. W. Kemp, Middletown, California 





We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County ° 


THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT CO., Lakeport, California 








SAN DIEGO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S IDEAL HOME CITY MONEY_IN_ CALIFORNIA © be made in Real Estate. Ges 


» . bila: d dy to make it. My Course 
OFFERS unrivaled opportunity for profitable investment. “Real Estate Business Self Taught” ee how I teach Calif:raia Methods 
Write immediately for illustrated booklet telling how - . : ‘ ait 

: the Best in the World. Write quickly for particulars and FREE copy of 








monthly payments of $5 or $10 will vig fine level lots 
with splendid mountain view, within two blocks of new car 
line, in the most rapidly gr owing section oe the city. In- The Realty Instructor W_A ( arne 
vestment perfectly safe. ank references. Invest now, 433 S B ‘Idi e . Y 
and the next few months will make you a handsome profit. tamson building 

se te s app oO ed time only. 
These terms apply for limit time ily LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





RALSTON REALTY CO., San Diego, California 
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“THE OAKS” FOR SALE _ ti the finest all-year-round resort in the Sierra Nevada 


46 miles from Sacramento and 136 miles from 
San Francisco. 160 acres. 12 acres of orchard. Finest of water. 20 buildings, modern 
improvements. Trout stream. Owner wishes toretire from business. The biggest bargain 
ever offered. If you are interested, and want an investment that will bring you big money, 


7 ‘°° ED JOHNSTON, PRoP., APPLEGATE, CALIFORNIA 7») 








WOULD YOU BELIEVE WT? bw can refer you to investors in Texas properties who have cleared 
—— much as 200 per cent in the past year. We can sell you some fine 
investments in Texas lands. If you amy pepe that you would like to trade for Texas property write us to- 
day, we might have some one on our list who is anxious to make a change. To sell, buy or trade property, 
write us today. 


The Land, Loan and Trading Co. 108 Opera fiouse, Houston, Texas 




































rge INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 
= 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
of CAPITATS PATDOIN 9 oo cwvciecie cacy ews .... $3,250,000 
d SURPLUS PAID IN os. ccs sacs Bu AaT oe scisuie | 3p 200;000 
saad WASHINGTON PANAMA Kose SHANGHAI Honc KonG 
BRANCHES SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA 3OMBAY SINGAPORE 
ley City oF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA PENANG CANTON 
ail Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the R fepu blic of Panama. General 
of Banking Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Indivic S F 1 sti 
Exchange Bought and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Gra it é ! 
World. Interest Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Per iods. Int t Allowe: di to Banks on Current 
ally Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the 
, of World. CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 
San FrRANcIscO BRANCHES: Witiram H. HichH, MANAGER 
nay Main Office—415 MONTGOMERY STREET (NEAR CALIFORNIA) 
Uptown Office—2045 Sutter STREET (NEAR FILLMORE) 
the 
ptc., 
ther 
inal 
IF YOU WANT TO EARN MONEY , FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, 
here is your chance. We offer $25,000 IN CASH PRIZES for 
ornia those who secure a for the two gre ate maga- HEALTH and a HOME, Come to 
. ZING clubbing offers of the season, Success anc oman’ s 
ornia Home Companion, each for a full year, $1.65; Success, SOUTHERN a 
Voman's Home Companion and Review of Reviews, $3.00. ticulars 2 amen 9 
Prizes are in addition to a liberal commission on each For full partic ‘ speteebete nted 
ia yrder. ‘These clubs almost sell themselves. Some earn matter, enclose fiv ece apementy - 
3100 a week, many as much as $50. Can use all your 
ime or a part of it. Write today for particulars, before THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
your territory is taken, to ; : LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Success Magazine. 22 Washington Sq. E., New York City. 














— | spteen, Mount Birds |ESPEV’S FRAGRANT. CREAM 





Get a’ will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sun- 
arse fe W ecan teach you by mail tostuffandmountall burn, chafed or rough per from any cause. Prevents 
(Z> \inds of Birds, Animals, Game Heads, etc. tendency to wrinkles or aging of the skin. “ere the 
hods > Also to tan skins and make rugs. Be your own taxt- face and hands soft, smooth, firm and white. HAS 
f  dermist. Decorate your home with your beautiful NO EQUAI Ask for it and take no inn soc 
Loe y trophies. Or increase your income selling spect- ae 
mens and mounting for others. Easily, quickly Package of Espey’ s Sachet Powders 
8 learned in spare time, bymenand women. Highest 
J endorsements by miealorue aud Taxiden lg naw me Sent FREE on receipt 2c. to pay postage 
day for catalogue and Taxidermy Magazine 
= THEE WRITE TODAY. N.W. School of Taxt- | P. B. KEYS, Agt 111 So. Center Ave., Chicago 
A dermy, Inc, 71 H Street, Omaha, Neb. 











C. H. Rehnstrom @ Co. 


TAILORS and IMPORTERS 














2415 FILLMORE STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











A. C. WOCKER 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


253 CHURCH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 











BULLD YOUR BUSINESS RIGHT 


Your individuality is carried to distant customers 
by the appearance of your office stationery. You 
should insist upon the use of the best paper. 
Tell your printer you must have 


BANK BOND 


We will gladly send you sample books of this 
most popular paper upon request 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO. 


CALIFORNIA’S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 
473 to 485 Sixth Street © = = San Francisco 








If You are to put a new roof on your barns, poultry houses, 
or even on your residence, use the ‘‘Grand Old Roofing’’ 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


The Standard for over fifteen years. Write us for samples and 
estimates. 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO. 


473 to 485 Sixth Street = = San Francisco 
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FROM THE LAKE, LOOKING UP WINDWARD AVENUE, VENICE OF AMERICA, SHIP-RESTAURANT CABRILLO 
IN THE DISTANCE 


VENICE OF AMERICA 


The great all-the-year-round beach resort, 14 miles from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is the most unique and artistic pleasure resort and city of seaside homes in 
the known world. The old world Venice served for a model, but Venice of America 
has a splendid individuality of its own. It suggests the Venice of the Adriatic in its 
canal and rio system, in its gondolas and the type, beauty and warmth of color of 
its architecture. Here the resemblance ceases. Venice of America’s canals are 
bordered with beautiful palms and ever-blooming flowers. The genial climate makes 
surf-bathing as enjoyable in January as in July. All the gamey fish of the Pacific 
are here. Tennis, cricket, boating, swimming are among favorite out-door amuse- 
ments. Built over the ocean, and protected by the only private breakwater in the 
United States, is a unique ship-restaurant, modeled on the lines of the old Spanish 
galleons that were first on this coast; a splendid auditorium, in which Sarah Bern- 
hardt gave three performances on her last tour. Venice has an Oriental and 
European exposition, the former under the patronage of the Japanese government. 
Daily band concerts are led by the great Chiaffarelli. It offers splendid opportunities 
for capital. Venice has a promotion committee composed of the representative men 
of the place and any members will at all times be pleased to furnish any information 
regarding Venice. This committee has a large supply of literature and photographs 


pertaining to Venice and will gladly give out or mail same on application. Address, 


PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
VENICE, - - CALIFORNIA 
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IRWIN CITY 


UR new railroad is now in course 

of construction from Turlock to Ir- 
win City. We have 6,000 acres of land 
to be subdivided into tracts of ten acres 
and up. This property is located in 
the Turlock Irrigation District, where 
the lack of water is unknown. People 
looking for farms, large or small, which 
can be paid for in two or three years 
from the products of the land, com- 
municate with us. 


IRWIN CITY AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD CO. 
Turlock, Stanislaus County, California. 
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RECAMIER CREAM 


ror ue courrexion wircusea | 1 AING EDWARD HOTEL 


BAD SKIN AND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


Los Angeles, California 
Fifth Street, near Main 


Used by celebrated beauties 


for near a century 
For Sale Everywhere 


Two sizes---50c & $1.00 


Recamier Mfg. Co. 


No. 129 W. 3st., St. 
N. Y. City. 


Send for free sample and in- 


teresting illustrated booklet. 


mo The Chest 


“ITS ~ ACTION AND ITS MUSCLES 





REcam 1ER |: 
\CRE AMA 











re \ My new Book will teach you how to breathe 
eo S$ properly. It is fully illustrated with half- 
if ae tones. enabling you to easily follow the exer- 
“a4 cises outlified therein. I claim two-thirds of 
se the people of the globe do not know how to 
ie) breathe. This fact is responsible for one-half 
: the present day sickness. Sent to any address 
. ‘ upon receipt of 25c. . - P 
My Book Ma aking Faces,’’ which outlines a series of New, Absolutely Fire-proof, Central {location 
exercises that absolutely beautifies the face, has met with 
wonderful success, also sent to any ns ess for 25c. European plan—$1.00 per day up 
MY SPECIAL OFFER. | will send my compl Cafe in connection—Superior cuisine 


of Books, THE CHEST, MAKING FACES, DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE NECK MUSCLES, HOW TO patil THE EYES, and my TOUSLEY COMPANY, Proprietors 


CHART COURSE, regular price 25, upon receipt of $1.00 
Pror. ANTHONY BARKER, SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 

















1164 C. BrRoapway, NEW YORK CITY 











THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvelous electric railway in the world with 
unsurpassed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 


| Five Through Cars Daily from the great, depot. 
at Sixth and Main 

















The PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 








Farmers & Merchants National Bank 


Largest. Capital and Surplus and Oldest. Bank in Southern California 


Capital - - - - §$ 1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 1,450,000 
Total Resources, over - - 18,500,000 


Fourth and Main Streets LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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A Little Farm Well Tilled 


WILL MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT 


The Laguna De 
Tache Grant 


Offers some of the best land in California. It is 
located in Kings and Fresno Counties on the 


FAMOUS DELTA OF KINGS 
RIVER 


It is an ideal place for a home. We have placed 
4000 settlers on these lands, who are making money in 
Dairying, General Farming, Fruit Growing and Poultry. 

You ean buy 10 acres or more at $40.00 per acre. 

The terms are exceptionally easy. 











Let us send you our illustrated folder with full particulars 


NARES & SAUNDERS 


135 SOUTH BROADWAY LATON, FRESNO eo 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 
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Ww. M. LADD Cc. E. LADD J. W. LADD 
LADD & TILTON, Bankers 
PORTLAND, OREGON ESTABLISHED 1859 


Transact a general banking business. Interest paid on time deposits. 
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LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


YUCCA 
Artificial Limb Co. 


Manufacturers of 


STEEL OIL TANKS 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 


Manufacture the _ lightest, 
strongest and best artificial 


limbs on the market. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 








Oil Stills, Cyanide Tanks 
and General Sheet and 
Plate Steel Work : : : 
Irrigation Supplies 


Pacific Surgical 
Manufacturing Co. 


Proprietors 








Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


212 - 214 S. HILL STREET 
Los Angeles California 


P. O. Box 565, Station C Telephone Main 196 Deformity Apparatus 


Elastic Hosiery 
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EMPIRE RANCH 


KINGS COUNTY, - CALIFORNIA 
19,000 ACRES 


Richest river bottom land in the State. Kings River straight through the property, 
from North to South, for nine miles and Kings River water for every acre every year. 
Ideal for the Dairy business. 

The home of Alfalfa. 

Famous for its large crops of Wheat and Barley. 

Kaffir Korn yields at least a ton to the acre after you have taken off your Barley 
making two crops in one season which almost pays for your land. 

Southern Pacific now building their road direct to the center of the Empire Ranch, 
giving a railroad almost at your very door. 

Over 7,000 acres sold since January 10th and now being cultivated. 

Price $45.00 and $50.00 the acre. Very easy terms. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 


PERCY H. CLARK CO. 


Suite 312 H. W. Hellman Building 


LOS ANGELES, - - CALIFORNIA 
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Bright Sunshine and Mild 


Breezes all the time for the 





Visttor and Dweller in the 





Result of Irrigation in Salt River Valley 





OAT TOR FEO 





SALT COUNTY, ARIZONA = 2 ite 


eS Soe. ae Thousands of choice acres that will grow 

a . to perfection anything from a Sugar Beet 

Write for Beautifully Re [ V E a to a Washington Navel Orange, and make 
illustrated Booklet to money for the grower. 


Se oe 
Commissioner of Immigration, Phoenix, Arizona. V A L L EY 
Chamber of Commerce, Mesa, Arizona. 


Board of Trade, Phoenix, Arizona. 

















Tf 


e Let us invest your money 

Your Opportunity in Phoenix real estate or 
secure you a home in the 

Salt River valley. We have the richest soil in Arizona. The largest beet 
sugar factory on the Pacific coast. The largest storage reservoir in the world c 
now under course of construction. 


Write at once for full information to any of the following members of the Phoenix Real Estate board, Phoenix, 
Anzona: L. J. RICE, E. E. PASCOE, H. J. LATHAM & CO., GREENE & GRIFFIN, J. L. IRVIN, 
J. EARNEST WALKER, W. H. WARD & CO., DWIGHT B. HEARD, PECKA BROTHERS, 
W. J. MURPHY & CO. 














RE you interested in California V 
Do you want to live under sunny skies ( 
Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 

and vineyards a 
Do you want to farm where farming pays b 
Do you want to live in a progressive country 
Do you want to live where opportunities are many 
If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade fe) E 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 






































YUMA ‘COUNTY, ARIZONA 


OFF I RS une pports nities f ckers and im estor 
\ gra] ut “¥ inia’s Saas ipen two veeks vi 
in price LOO vweres of land ng “ 
Buy ie it’s low. Bor printed matte 


President Chanson of Commerce or Frank Baxter, ‘Sista Board of Trade 
YUMA, ARIZONA 














HOUSTON, TEXAS 


GeManufacturing Railroad¢® Transportation 
Metropolis 9f the Southwest 


Offers the most splendid investment proposition for the build- 
ing of a Million Dollar modern hotel, for which we can secure 
fine central location. 

Houston offers fine locations for manufacturing enterprises, 
which can be located near Long Beach, the terminus of the 
Government Deep Water Channel, and at the same time be 
accessible to Railway transportation, and within three miles of the 
business district of the city. Full information to principals only. 


Ge HYDE INVESTMENT COMPANY 
HOUSTON TEXAS 
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TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


IN WRITING 








The Monthly Result 


OF AN INVESTMENT IN THE J. C. LEE COMPANY STOCK 











Portland, Or.,__ Lita LF 1906. 
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. H. Weser, 427, 12th St. N.W.,Washing- 
ton, D. C., on thirty shares of stock, 


7 200 Dividend Checks 


Are mailed on the 15th day of each and every month to our 

Stockholders, most of whom are Bankers and other well known 

men in business and‘ professional circles. They are receiving 
$2.25 per share monthly. 


You Can Do the Same 


We have decided to sell a few shares of our treasury stock 
for the purpose of improving and increasing the output of 
some of our properties. Now we are going to offer a limited 
amount of this stock at the remarkably low price of 


$150 PER SHARE 


Subject to Increase without Notice 


SOURCES OF PROFIT 
Three Producing Gold Mines in operation day and night. 
A Brokerage Business that is paying handsomely. 
A Realty Department which, under management of 
an expert in that line, is rapidly becoming an impor- 
tant factor in the earnings of profits. 
NOTICE—Subscriptions will be considered in the order 


received. Those sending money too late will have it 
returned to them. 


Free—6 months’ subscription to ‘ Mining In- 
vestors Journal and Guide”’, if you Send 
your name and address. 
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OWN of 


BEATTY 


Heart of Bullfrog Mining District 
RAILROAD CENTER 








All mines and camps in Bullfrog 
and Beatty mining districts are natu- 
rally tributary to Deatty. 

Beatty has. good farm and garden 
lands adjacent in the Amargosa River 
valley. 

Beatty is located in the richest min- 
eral region of Nevada—the Bullfrog 

| Beatty mining districts. 

Beatty has the largest population 
and houses than any 


more business 


other camp in Bullfrog mining dis- 


trict. 

Beatty is headquarters for all stages 
and automobile lines radiating to 
Goldfield, Vegas and_= other 
camps. 

The altitude of Beatty is 3,300 feet 
above the sea; pure air and sunshine; 
moderate temperature. 

Beatty is beautifully located in the 
Amargosa River valley, on a grand 
townsite gently sloping to the river 
and surrounded by picturesque moun- 
tain scenery. 

Three railroads are building toward 
Beatty—the Salt Lake from Las Ve- 
gas; the Borax Railroad from the 
Santa Fe; and the Extension from 
Goldfield. 

Beatty has a comfortable 
house and competent teachers. 


Las 


sch )( ‘= 


works will be 
to supply other 


Water and electric 
located at Beatty 
Calps. 

Beatty now has connection with 
the outside world by telephone and 
telegraph. 

The Amargosa River flows through 
eatty, affording a bountiful supply 
of water for milling and manufactur- 
ing, 

The 150-stamp mill of the famous 
Montgomery-Shoshone mine will be 
located at Beatty. 

Pure water and free can be had 
from the wells in Beatty from 10 to 
20 feet. 

Beatty streets are from 80 to I00 
feet wide and lots can be purchased 
at reasonable prices. 

Beatty is the center for 
seatty and Bullfrog mining districts. 


business 


The Montgomery-Shoshone Mining 
Company is now building water- 
works and will provide a bountiful 
supply for milling and domestic pur- 
poses. 

Beatty has the largest and best ho- 
tel in southern Nevada, modern in 
every appointment, elegant rooms 
with baths, electric lights and boun- 
tiful table. 


Persons desiring reliable information concerning mines should 
address Mr. E. A. Montgomery, President of the famous Mont- 
gomery-Shoshone Mines Co. at Beatty. 


Letter: ‘elative to the purchase of town property should be directed to 


BEATTY TOWNSITE CO. 


BEATTY 


IN WRITING 


NYE COUNTY 


NEVADA 
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Send for a Free Copy of 


Beautiful 
San 


Antonio 


A Profuse.y Illustrated 
Pamphlet 


Giving a brief account of 

the Commercial and 

Industrial Center of the 
Southwest 


The Grandest Health 
Resort of America. The 
Largest City in the Wealth- 
iest County, in the Greatest 
‘State, in the Grandest 
Country in the world. 


IADDRESS 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLUB 


San Antonio Texas 
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JANUARY JONES 


The cleanest money made in this age is made in 
mining. 

When you take the pure native gold from Mother 
Earth, you take that which enriches you in coin and 
increases your honor and integrity as a citizen. 

The gold seeker is a producer—he contributes to 
the world’s wealth without injury to anyone. 

January Jones has helped more men and women to 
real wealth than any miner in the West. 

January Jones is one of the pioneers who made 
Goldfield, Nevada, famous. 

e leased the January claim, took out a million 
dollars, and divided it among his backers at the rate 
of one thousand to every hundred dollars invested. 

His Bullfrog Eclipse, in less than six months, has 
paid his friends three dollars for one. 

This practical, hardy, skilled miner, knows every 
knoll and gully in the gold-bearing districts of Nevada, 
and will willingly write you the true conditions about 
every claim or established mining company in that 
state. 

Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog, are the three 
greatest mining camps before the mining world today, 
producing thousands of dollars for every hundred 
invested. These camps offer the opportunity of a life- 
time for the man in medium circumstances—to the 
working man to make his fortune—to the rich man who 
wants to become a multi-millionaire. 

Nevada's mineral wealth is best indicated by the 
fact that numerous railroads are building to tap the 
rich mineral belts. 

Write January Jones today —ask him to tell you how 
to invest in reliable mines—ask him any questions you 
wish about the gold districts—he is never too busy to 
go into details and will gladly supply you with any 
information you want in reference to every mine and 
mining company there. 

He will report on any property and send inside 
information worth hundreds of dollars to you. 

He can put you in touch with the best opportunities 
for profit. Write him today—be frank, and tell him 
just what you want. January Jones’ reputation for 
honesty and integrity is well-known in Nevada, and 
he will tell you the exact truth concerning everything 
you want to know, and he will do all tnis Sree. 

January Jones has divided a million—he has proven 
the pick mightier than the pen. Write today. 


The January Jones 
Exploration Co. 


‘Make Money 











ay 
LOUIS D. GORDON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MINES and 
INVESTMENTS 


ROUND MOUNTAIN, MANHATTAN 
and GOLDFIELD 


If you want to buy a mine of ariy 
kind write us. 


If you want information regarding 
Nevada or Nevada’s mines, write 
us. 

Bedford McNeil Code 


aiiress GOLDFIELD, MANHATTAN 


or ROUND MOUNTAIN, NEVADA 
\ seenuaall 
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— 
| The Latest. and 


Best Map 


Of the Southern Nevada 
Mine, published at great 
expense and care and 
compiled by the most 
careful and efficient engi- 
neers, is now issued at 
one dollar each by 


BROUGHTON & COMPANY 
Goldfield Nevada 


To parties at a distance and those who 
contemplate coming to Nevada this fully 
descriptive map will be sent FREE to all 
who will send ten cents to cover postage. 
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Engines 


Irrigation 








Should be so simple that cheap and inex- 
perienced help can operate them succe ssfully, 
and require little attention to keep them in re- 
pairs and in ettective service 

Should be of high efticienc ye 
horse power. 

Should supply the maximum of power 
minimum of cost for fuel, oil and 

Should sustain an even pressure 
exertion against a steady load— 
in pumping. 

All these qualities apply in a high degree to 
oun]. H. C. Gasoline Engines, 

They can be belted to any centrifugal or di- 
rect pump for lifting water from wells, streams, 


and of full rated 


at the 
acce ssories. 
and power 
as is the case 


the 


continuous flow of water at 
sible cost. 
They may be set in motion and left for hours 


suiallest pos- 


at a time without further attention, 

Aside from pumping they may be used as a 
general purpose power for sawing wood, grind- 
ing and cutting feed, baling alfalfa, or other 
hay. and indeed any purpose requiring a thor- 
oughly reliable and efficient power. 

They are made in several styles and sizes: 


Horizontal and Portable—4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 
an Horse Power. 

Vertical—2, 3 and 5 Horse Power. 

Callon the local agent and examine these en- 









canals, ponds, ete, gines, or write nearest general agency for il- 
If the pumpis right they insure a steady and lustrated catalogue. 
WESTERN CENERAL ACENCIES: Denver. Coi Portland, Ore. Salt 


Spokane, 


Lake City, Utah. Helena, 


Mont. Wash. San Francisco, Cal. 
H Our new book for farmers is unequaled by anything ever published on farm 
Farm Science subjects, Itis by the best living authorities on the subjects treated and is 
intensely practical. Sent for three 2-cent stamps. Order it today. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated. ) 





























TONOPAH & GOLDFIELD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


NEVADA 


The Radiating Center for the World’s Wonder of Southern Nevada’s 
New Gold Mining Excitement 





NOTE: Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and other new districts 
that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. 
Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada. 


JOHN W. BROCK 


President 


TONOPAH, 


J. F. HEDDEN 


General Superintendent 


NEVADA 
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3d30,000 Shares 


MANHATTAN SUNSET 
MINING COMPANY 





MANHATTAN, = NEVADA 


Is offered at | 5c per share for development puzposes 


Manhattan is the one 
Live Camp in Nevada today. 











H1S is the first offering of this Company’s stock 

and at the price quoted it will not last long. This 

company owns the famous Ruby Group of min- 
ing properties, comprising Four Full sized claims, 
1500x600 feet each, right in the rich district of Man- 
hattan. On these properties are several well de- 
fined quartz veins carrying big gold value right 
at the grass roots. Absolutely the best buy in 
Manhattan. 











This stock will be listed Buy now for BIG PROFITS ~BEST 
Investment on the Market 




















on the Oakland Stock and 
Bond Exchange, the price 
must advance and now ts 1 5 C I S. PER SHARE 

OE SS ae ae a RTT 


the time to buy at ground 











il ako Call or write at once for complete information 


NEVADA COUNTIES BROKERAGE COMPANY, cnicon, Sete 


Oakiand, California 


DIGNOWITY EXPLORATION & EXPLOITATION COMPANY, 


C. L. DIGNOWITY, General Manager, Registered Cable: “Dignowity”, Reno, Nevada 
FISCAL AGENTS 
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Tonopah and Goldfield 


rormT ON GSita0 = SOUTHERN NEVADA — Usa 








Schwab’s Investments 
Reach Into Many Millions 


Comprising the following Districts: Tonopah, Goldfield, Columbia, Diamondfield, Lida, Kawich, Bullfrog, 
Rhyolite, Beatty, Gold Center, Silver Peak, Manhattan, Fairview, Round Mountain, Funeral Range, Panamint, 
etc. Twenty thousand people and over are now in the combined districts. Millions of dollars have been spent 
in building these wonderful Cities, Churches, Schools, Hotels, Banks, Electric Lights, Railroads, Water and every 
other convenience that much older cities than Tonopah and Goldfield cannot boast. Ejght reduction plants are 
now in operation, The monthly output of the two camps now exceeds $1,000,000. Is a poor man’s camp, as 
well as the rich—opportunities for everybody. Millions upon millions of dollars remain to be shipped, it being 
con, -rvatively estimated that there is e nough ore in sight to keep the railroads busy with ore shipments for the next 
twenty years. Railroads now building into Bullfrog from Goldfield. 


Tonopah and Goldfield are now reached by 
Pullman Sleeping Cars direct from all points 


Correspondence with any of the following will result 
in Complete data and Full Information being given. 


January Jones Exploration Company, Goldfield, Casey & Arden, Merchants’ Hotel Tonopah, 
and Forty-three Exchange Place, New York Columbia, Bullfrog, Beatty 
ee ee ee: ae: eee, Walter H. Whitmore, Mining Broker, Goldfield 
F. W. Dulfer, Commission Stock Broker, Tonopah 
Tonopah Standard Gold Mining Company, Tonopah W. J. Stoneham, Mining Engineer, Tonopah 
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CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 
BROKERAGE CQO. INC. 


Capital $100,000.00 
Suite 33, St. Mungo Bldg., 1300 Golden Gate Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 














AGENTS FOR 


Manhattan Nevada Gold Mines Manhattan Mother Lode Min- 
Company ing Company 

Manhattan Cowboy Mining Consolidated Manhattan Min- 
Company ing Company 

Manhattan Express Mining | Assgie B Mining Company and 
Company | Others 





OUR SPECIALTIES: High dim, investments 
in the Manhattan, Tonopah, Goldfield, 
Bullfrog and adjacent districts 


We handle none but. the Best 
OUR AIM: Profits for clients 








Were you one of the many whose profits have ranged from 100 per cent to 2000 per 
cent in South-western Nevada investments during the last four years? If so, we know you 
are ever open for another opportunity. If not, why not get in line at once? THERE IS 
NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT. Fortunes will undoubtedly be made dunng 
the next six months. The country never looked as well before, especially MANHATTAN. 


Write for our latest offering, one of the 
best ever presented to the public. Indica- 
tions already assure magnificent future. 


Get your name on our mailing list. Any information desired, gladly furnished upon ap- 
plication, as we have agencies in every camp of any importance in South-western Nevada. 
Bank References upon application. 


WE WANT LIVE, ENERGETIC, RELIABLE AGENTS IN EVERY SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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MANHATTAN 


SOUTHWESTERN NEVADA 


First Rich Strike April, 1905 


Elevation 8,000 Feet 


Now a Teeming Population of 5,000 Souls 
A PICTURESQUE MINING CAMP 


MANHATTAN is one of Nevada’s latest gold mining discoveries, and with only four 
months’ development work there are over 30,000 tons of $55 ore on the dumps; some of 


the ore going several thousand dollars per ton; estimated value $2,000,000. 


values jumped from 


Real estate 


$7.00 per front foot in thirty days to $170.00 per front foot. 





/ 





ORE SACKED FOR SHIPMENT ON BRIGGS’ LEASE-UNION NO. 9, 


Of the prominent mines and leases may be mentioned: 
PayMASTER, Union No. 9, Stray Doc, PINE Nut, 
LittLE Grey, ANNIE LAurRIE, ATLANTIC & Paciric, GOLb 


ENCE, LE Roy, YeLLow Horse, APRIL Foot, 
KinGc, and EvREKA. 
Largest sums have 


tion, others being erected. 


The best and most comfortable accommodations are in the camp. 


Plenty of water and wood. Two railroads are 


fifteen miles north of Manhattan, 


PROPERTY OF MANHATTAN-DEXTER 


been paid for prospects in the history of the state. 
Tonopah Exploration Company projected $150,000 Reduction Plant. 


now 





MINING CO. OF NEVADA 


DEXTER, 
INDEPEND- 


MANHATTAN CONSOLIDATED, 


Bic CuieF, CRESCENT, INDIAN CAmp, 


One stamp mill in opera- 


Electric lights being installed. 


heading for Manhattan. Round Mountain, 


is its neighbor and a district of immense value. 


Manhattan is reached by two automobile lines from Tonopah. 


Correspondence with any of the following will result in complete data and full information being given: 


Manhattan & Tonopah Brokerage Co., Bankers & Brokers, Manhat- 
tan. Reference by Permission: Bank of Manhattan, or National Bank 
of Commerce, New Yor! 

Manhattan-Goldfield Brokerage Co., Main Office, Goldfield, Nevada 
P. O. Drawer 123. Members of all leading Mining Stock Exchanges. 

The Manhattan Co. (Inc.) Bankers and Brokers. Capital $100,000.00. 
Code, Bedford-McNeil. 

Ernest ay peed Co., Stocks and Bonds. Goldfield, Manhattan, 


condon, England. 


IN WRITING 


TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


Patterson & Mikulich, sim Correspondents E.. Sutro Co., Inc., 
Tonopah. Codes: W. U., Bradford-McNeil. 

PMcElvaney & Torpey, Radiets, Manhattan, Nevada. Mines and 

tocks. : pean Incorporated. Gen. Agents for East Manhattan 

Townsite 

Jordan & McClellan, Mines, Manhattan, Nevada. 

The Mayne Mining Co., Manhattan, fink. References: Bank of 
Manhattan, Manhattan, Nevada. John S. Cook & Co., Bankers 
Goldfield, Nevada. 


MENTION SUNSET 








|OFFIGIAL 
| MAPS 


FREE of FREE 


MANHATTAN 


Round Mountain 
Goldfield 
Tonopah or 
Bullfrog Districts 


Compiled by United States Deputy Min- 
eral Surveyors from U. S. Government Sur- 
veys and other Official Documents. These 
Maps are brought up to date and issued 
every sixty days. They are the best ever 
published. Mailed Free upon request. 


Our Weekly Market Letter, which is considered 
the authority on Nevada Mining Secuntties, will also 
be mailed you free upon request. Our advice on stock 
is based on the actual knowledge of the instrinsic value 
of the Mines. We haveanexcellent Board of Mining 
Engineers, which. gives us the right kind of representa- 
tionin the various mining districts of Nevada, many of 
them Engineers of National reputation and fully quali- 
fied to report upon any mining enterprise. 


Our clients who speculate in Mining Stocks will be 
supplied with our private telegraph code upon request. 


Brokers’ Special: We also issue weekly a Spe- 
cial Market Letter, exclusively to Brokers. It gives the 
best of real inside information. In order to secure this 
Special Market Letter, Brokers must write upon their 
own letter-heads to receive recognition. 


Manhattan-Goldfield 
Brokerage Go. 
Members of the Goldfield Stock Exchange 


Represented on the San Francisco 


Stock and Exchange Board 


Post Office Drawer 123 


GOLDFIELD. NEVADA 














$1500 


A Year for Life 








F you wish to 
save for old 
age or pro- 

vide for healthy 
middle age. you 
can not find a 
more conserva- 
tive or a more 
reasonable in- 
vestment than we 
have to offer— 
more profitable 
than life insur- 
ance—safe as city 
real estate. yet 
not so costly— 
better than a 
savings bank. for 
the return is 
greater. 

We have full 
; and complete 
wes (TCV literature, show- 
ing couclusive 
facts. logical 
figures and defi- 
nite reference of 
good character, 
proving beyond 
any doubt that 
our proposition 
is bona fide. cer- 
tain and profit- 
able. Our book- 
lets give “‘reasons,’’ and those who can spare from 
$5 to $25 a month can provide for old age and protect 
themselves against the ravages of time. the chances 
of poverty and the misfortune of ill health by 
securing a competent income that will cover all 
necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets—do 
this today injustice to your future. It is not only 
the man who saves, but he whosaves profitably. The 
demand for rubber can never be fully supplied—a 
rubber plantation is more hopeful than a gold mine— 
our booklets tell you the facts that have taken years 
to prove—write for them today. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest equiva- 
lent to an acre in our Rubber Orchard and Planta- 
tion. Our booklets will prove to you that five shares 
in this investment, paid for at the rate of $25 a 
month, will bring you an average return of 25 per 
cent on your money during the period of seven years 
and an annua! income of $1.500 for life. This invest- 
ment insures absolutely the safety of your future. 
The man or woman who owns five shares in our 
rubber plantation in tropical Mexico need have no 
fear of old age. no doubts about illness. no care nor 
anxiety for after years—you are safe—absolutely and 
certainly—our booklets will prove these statements— 
write for them today. 














Conservative Rubber 
Production Co. 


611 Monadnock Bullding, San Francisco, California 
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THE WASHOE COUNTY BANK, RENO, NEVADA 


Capital $500,006 Surplus and Profits $166,238.93 Deposits $2,250,000 
2 eorge W. Mapes, Pres’t M. KE. W: ard, Vice-Pres't Fr. M. Rowland, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
. T. Bender, Cashier G. Hl. Taylor, Ass’t Cashier Fred Stadtmuller, 2d Ass’t Cashier 
DIRE Cc PORS 
G. W. Mapes, M. EF. Ward, A. Il. Manning, A. M. War D. \. Bender, F. M. Rowland, C. T. Bender 
Deposit accounts of Corpurations, Firms and Bes livid received subject to sight drafts. Acts as 
Fiscal Agents. U. S. bonds and other investments bo and yer Foreign and Domestic Exchange bougiut 


and sold. Correspondence solicited. 








PYRAMID YOUR MONEY 


Safest, surest and most profitable plan of investing in prov- 
en gold and copper mines. The second edition of our booklet 
“Pyramid your Money” is now ready for delivery. Print- 
ed in three colors it is a work of art and certainly the most 
elaborate as well as the most valuable book on money- 


you. Send your name and address and we will forward a 
copy absolutely free. 


Capital $100,000 NEVADA COUNTIES BROKERAGE COMPANY, INC. Bank References 


‘S. M. BACON BLOGK, - . OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


er ¢ ¢ 














P making you ever read. It is worth hundreds of dollars to 


or Authentic Information of 


FAIRVIEW, ROUND MOUNTAIN 
BUCKSKIN, GOLDFIELD, BULLFROG 


TONOPAH and all other Southern Nevada 
Mining Camps 


Read the NEVADA MINING REVIEW 


Published in Nevada and devoted exclusively to 
the mining industry of this State 


Sample Copy Sent ABSOLUTELY FREE UPON REQUEST 


Place your name on a postal card today and address to 


Nevada Mining Review 
P. O. Box 566 GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 

















A FORTUNE IN TEXAS LANDS 


Mr. F. F. Collins, the pioneer of irrigation in this section, paid, some eight or nine years ago, from $30 to $50 per acre for his 
land, just on the edge of the San Antonio City limits. He gets $20 per acre rent per annum from it and will not sell for $250 per acre; 
others are doing the same thing. 

The German farmers, who own land within six miles of San Antonio, which they bought at from $10 to $20 per acre, will not 
sell for less than $60 to $75 peracre. These menare dry land farmers. 

e have lands for sale just as good as the above at from $5 to $50 per acre in the artesian belt and from $2 to $30 per acre for dry 
land. Write us for descriptive pamphlet of cheap ranch, stock-farm, farm and irrigation lands. City property and investments that pay. 


DULLNIG, MILLS & DITTMAR Insurance Real ae antene, a 


Department 4 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by 
Corresponding with any of the following Banks 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Oldest National Bank in California 


Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - $1,500,000 
Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 


individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its patrons. 





Welis Fargo Nevada 
National Bank 


Of SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital Paid Up - - - - - $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 4,000,000.00 
Total - - - - - $10,000,000.00 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 





P. E. BOWLES. 
President 


E. W. WILSON, 
Vice-President 


Open an Account with 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


GEO. N. O’BRIEN, Cashier 





SECURITY SAVINGS BANK 


316 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Authorized Capital - - « $1,000,000.00 
Paid Up Capital - - ° - 500, 00 

















lus and Undivided Profits [> «+ 285,000.00 
Deposits, June 30, 190 - * -* ~ 4,934,818.50 
INTEREST PAID — DEPOSITS. LOANS MADE 
Directors 
Wm. Babcock S. L. Abbot O. D. Baldwin 
Joseph D. Grant E. J. McCutchen L. F. Monteagl- 
R. H. Pease Warren D. Clark Jas. L. Flood 
J. A. Donohoe John Parrott Jacob Stern 
oo ~ ~ - - President 

L. Abbor = - Vice: President and Manager 
Pied W. Ray - ° - - Secretary 
Sidaey V. Smith - ° ° . - - Attorney 





The San Francisco National Bank 
Merchants Exchange Building 


Capital Stock - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 350,000 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


JAMES K. WILSON, President 


WM. P. JOHNSON, C. K. McINTOSH, 
Vice-President Vice-President 


F. W. WOLFE, Cashier C. L. DAVIS, Asst. Cashier 
Directors 


ey Pierce Johnson Wm. J. Dutton oo. A. Pope 
. Benedict cig Almer Newhall H. Talbot 
fi D. Morton . K. Mclntosh maf K. Wilson 


A General Banking Business Transacted 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital Fully Paid 
One Million Dollars 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 








The Anglo-Californian Bank, Li. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


$1,500,000 
1,500,000 


Capital - - 
Surplus - - 


At the Old Corner SANSOME and PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





James D. Phelan, President S. G. Murphy, Ist Vice-Pres. 
John A. Hooper, 2nd Vice-Pres. Geo. A. Story, Cashier 
cS 


obson, Assistant Cashier 


Mutual Savings Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


710 Market Street Opposite Third 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL - $1,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - 300,000 
SURPLUS- - - - - - 320,000 
DEPOSITS 9,943,000 


Interest Paid on Deposits Loans on Approved Securities 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by 
Corresponding with any of the following Banks: 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY THE CROCKER 


42 MONTGOMERY ST. NATIONAL BANK 
SAFE. DEPOSIT VAULTS 








Commercial Accounts 


Savings Accounts CROCKER BUILDING, Junction Post & Market Sts. 
Trust Accounts SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Absolutely uninjured by the Great Fire 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, $1,748,742.13 a Sa a ene 


| 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, California 














Guaranteed Canitalsamd Sunpiiis) 65a. 6 5 eee es sie se ane ilo Bio sue aer'e wpe ww we eee $ 2,552,719 61 
CAMICOW ACH RAN OA MUP) ATSCASIN os coc5.c ones ge e.8)2 Sai ged) s She oa Sle diesen ee, 0) 6 Be 1,000,000 00 
ADSI OSU ee Te eo OO ass 5) 5, 51, ia a5 ola 'a se alsav's a yale pecs a 5s iis 4 cls vei ola caie opacanis 38,476,520 22 

F. TILLMANN, Jr., President; DANIEL MEYER, First Vice-President; EMIL 
ROHTE, Second Vice-President; A. H. R. SCHMIDT, Cashier; WM. HERRMANN, Asst. 
Cashier; GEO. TOURNY, Secy.; A. H. MULLER, Asst. Secy.; GOODFELLOW & EELLS, 


General Attorneys. 

Directors: F. TILLMANN, Jr., DANIEL*’MEYER, EMIL ROHTE, IGN. STEIN- 
HART, I. N. WALTER, N. OHLANDT, J. W. VAN BERGEN, E. T. KRUSE, W. S. 
GOODFELLOW. 

















W. C. B. de FREMERY, Vice-President E. B. POND, President LOVELL WHITE, Cashier 
C. 0. G. MILLER, Vice-President R. M. WELCH, Asst. Cashier 


Conducts a Savings Bank Business Exclusively. 








A place for the accumulation of the 
savings of those who are satisfied 
with such return on their money as 
can be obtained from investments that 
offer absolute security and ready con- 
vertibility when money is needed. 




















om 
DIRECTORS 
E. B. POND’ W.C. B. de FREMERY 
C. O. G. MILLER WAKEFIELD BAKER 
FOUNDED JUNE 18, 1862. WILLIAM A. MAGEE JACOB BARTH 
Capital and Surplus - - $2,065,534. JOHN F. MERRILL FRED. H. BEAVER 
Total Assets - - - - 35,729,580. ROBERT WATT 


N. W. Corner CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY STS. 
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WELLS FARGO & CO. 
EXPRESS 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own 
Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New Orleans, 
City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. T wenty- 
nine (29) States and Territories and the Republic of 


ad 





Mexico are served direct by this Company’s lines, while, 
through responsible connections, all points in North 
America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable 
at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet safe and practical 
Method for Remitting. 


THE COST--From 3cts. for $2.50 and under, 
up to 30 cts. for $100. 


Travelers’ Money Orders 


Payable at par throughout the World, without identifi- 
cation, are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
$100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will 


save you the annoyance and trouble of identification, 


L. 
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Honolulu, Japan 
China, Philippines 
India, Australia 


Pacific Mail 
Occidental and Oriental 


AND 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
Steamship Companies 


“THE SEMI-TROPICAL ROUTE” 








| 
| 
| 


FLEET 

MONGOLIA, twin screw 27,000 tons 
MANCHURIA, twin screw 27,000. tons 
KOREA, twin screw 18,000 tons | 
SIBERTA, twin screw 8,000. tons | 
CHINA, 10,200 tons 
DORIC 19,500. tons | 
COPTIC 9,000 tons | 
AMERICA MARU, twin screw 11,000 tons | 
HONG KONG MARU, twin screw 11,000. tons | 
NIPPON MARU, twin screw 11.900 tons | 

“If you’ve ’eard the East 
a-callin’, why 
You won’t ’eed nothin’ else.” ' 
—Kipling. | 
| 
e e _ a 

Office: Mail Dock, San Francisco, California | 

New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 


Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 120 Jackson Blvd. 





—. — 


























GO, MINNE 
OND STDAUL.” 
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Y TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
JA GHIGAGO mors CINCINNATI vi« NEW ORLEANS), 
NEW ORLEANS, 


TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUVISAND CHICAGO. 


Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
and connecting lines, 
A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P.A. 

















The FAMOUS 


Twentieth Century 
Limited 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 
IS THE 


Great Eighteen Hour Train between 
Chicago and New York. 

It saves a day, and practically makes 
the run in a night. Nothing quite equals it. 

Leaves Chicago 2.30 p. m. arrives New York 9.30 
next morning in the center of the city, amidst the great hotels 
and banks. 

Leaves New York 3.30 p. m. arrives La Salle St. Station 
8.30 next morning one block from the Board of Trade. 


Cc F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
NEW YORK 
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CENTRAL - 
CALIFORNIA FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 





WE have just issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
zine descriptive of farm life in 
Central California. Each article 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 
has told the truth about Central 
California in an interesting way. 
The illustrations are the best ob- 
tainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you 
a copy free upon receipt of four 
cents to cover the cost of post- 


age. 











CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON - CALIFORNIA 


‘et 
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THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No Trouble to Answer Questions 
W J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’l Agt , 625 Market St. Gen’l Agt.,230S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 
SOSH SCSCHOSOHHHHHHHHHG4OOHOOHOOS 
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Cheap Freight Rates 
To and From Pacific Coast. 








We have special arrangements for transporting 
household goods to and from all points in California, 
Oregon and Washington at reduced rates. No change 
of cars, therefore no breakage—quick service—no 


delays. For particulars address 

JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. . . 851 Fremont Building 
CHICAICO: TL. .« 349 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. . 1005 Carleton Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Pn 6 Kast Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL,., 109 & 110 Stimson Block 
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“PRAVELIN 


In'crossing the continent you should =~ 3 
consider with what ease, comfort and — 
_ pleasure the trip can be made. 
itis really a pleasure to make the jour- 
_ ney—and one to anticipate with ur Wl 
. when you select the “Scenic Route” 


F The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad» 


. through Colorado, Utah and the 
world-famed points of interest. 


A NEW SCENE TO ENTERTAIN 
YOU EVERY MILE OF THE WAY 








Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars through without change between 
San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louls, Kansas City and Omaha: 
Personally Conducted Excursions. 








A Through Tourist Sleeper 


Means comfort and convenience to the traveler. 
You step into the car at San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, and are not compelled to leave it until 
St. Louis is reached. 


Such comfort and convenience you'll have in traveling via 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 


Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, Dallas, 
and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, Wednes- 
days at 10 am.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 12:10 pm. Write 
me for rates and information. 

When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Okolahoma, Indian 
Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
or East, I would like to figure with you. Write for “Train 
Time”. Free. 


W. S. ST. GEORGE JOS. )-cILROY 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
Wainwright Building 3 Crocker Building 
St. Louis Mo. San Francisco, California 
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OAKLAND 


Has long been recognized as one of the most beautiful residence cities on the Pacific 
Coast. Its close proximity to San Francisco has made it possible for business men to reside 
there and do business anywhere along the Bay. 


It has some of the most beautiful homes in the State of California and is recognized as 


the most sociable and home-like place that can be found to live in. 


Everything is in a prosperous condition and thoroughly organized so that it has all the 
advantages of a lively business city, as well as a delightful residence place, and those who 
would rather live a little ways from the rush naturally arising from the re-construction of San 
Francisco, will find it worth their while to look to Oakland for a comfortable place to live. 


The Hotels Athens and Crellin 


Under the management of Fred A. Jordan and John B. Jordan, are its principal hotels and 
are nicely located for business and traveling people in general. They are modern and well 
equipped for the present conditions. 


They are making a reasonable rate, running from $2.50 to $5.00 per day on the 
American Plan and everything is being done to take care of the public in the most satisfactory 
manner possible. 
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Union Pacific 


Is renowned for its fast trains, 
perfect roadbed, and the general 
superiority of its service and equip- 

ment. It is the direct line to 


DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, ST. Louis, 
CHICAGO, and ali points Enact. 


Passengers via this line can reach Eastern points 
many hours quicker than over any other route, hence 
there are fewer incidental expenses on the trip. 
A SAVINC OF TIME AND MONEY. 


Be sure your tickets read over the 
UNION PACIFIC. 
fuquire of 
8. F. Boora, G. A 
Ferry Building, San Franciaco, (alifornia 
E.L.. Lomax.G. P.T.A 
Omaha. Neb 




















“The New York Central Lines 
Lead the World id ~-Leslie’s Weekly 


_— the excellence 


of their tracks, the 








speed of their trains, the 
safety and comfort of 
their patrons, the love- 
liness and variety of 
their scenery, the num- 
ber and importance of 
their cities, and the uni- 
tormly correct character 
of their service, the New 
York Central Lines are 
not surpassed by any 
other system in the 
world.” 

Ask a ticket agent 


ot any of these lines for 








The New York Central Lines take you from every ze 5 - 
1 T © 
a.rection to Niagara Falle nto mation. 
4 copy of The New York Centra. Lines four-Track Senes No g, “Two ways Niagara Falls,’ will ne sear free, postpaid, on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand Centra: station, New York 
m Cc. F. DALY WF EY NCE 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 
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To Ghicago and the East 
@.This electric-lighted train is for exclusively 
first-class travel from San Francisco, Portland 
and Pacific Coast points to Chicago and points 
east. 


@.New equipment of Pullman drawing room 
and private compartment sleeping cars that 
provide standard sections, private compart- 
ments, and drawing room (compartment and 
drawing room singly or en suite). Individual 
reading lamps of the most modern design in 
each section, compartment and drawing room. 


@,Splendid dining car service, composite observation cars with 
buffet-smoking room, library and handsome observation parlor. 


Leaves San Francisco every day in the year via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
| & NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Most direct route over the only double track rail- 
way between the Missouri River and Chicago. 





Three trains daily San Franctsco to Chicago. 
Two trains a day Los Angeles and Portland to Chicago. 


The Best of Everything. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 
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R. R. RITCHIE, C. A. THURSTON, R. V. HOLDER, 
GEN’L AGENT PACIFIC COAST GEN'L AGENT, C.&N.-W.RY. GEN’L AGENT, C.& N.-W. RY 
C.& N.-W. RY. 517 MARKET ST. 605 SOUTH SPRING S'T. 153 THIRD ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 


RY 


A Happy State To Be In 


sm. A few days of pleasant travel in 
’ 7 luxurious cars will carry you from 





v < “as j the zone of ice and snow to where 
' f i the violets are in bloom and the 
5 j oTanges are yellow in the sunlight 

, | j_ that floods the valleys. 

> i For this happy journey the Rock Island 

\ ‘al ! has provided entirely new equipment for 
| its famous 








1S { Golden State Limited 


%\ Quite the newest and nattiest train on the road. 
oO 









Mi OAKLAND 
BISAN FRANCISCO 3%, Drawingroom-Stateroom Pullmans. 
. YOSEMITE 


Mission Style Diner. 

we r \ Mission Style Observation Parlor - Buffet Car. 

\, A Quality Train for the “Quality.” 
OQ AY Service begins November eleventh. 

: N Daily from Chicago, St. Louis and 

NY, Kansas City to Los Angeles, Santa 
b » Barbara and San Francisco. 


N 







Passe’r Traffic Mer., 


7 
. Two New Books, one about the 
4 a X\ train, the other about Califor- 
: AN nia, are yours for the asking. 
O ie 8 ‘\ 
be 
Ss JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


; ¢ CHICAGO. 
j O LOS ANGELES 
53) 
vi : q Rock 


Island 
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I VARNEY @ GREEN 


ADDRESS ALL CALIFORNIA 




















Help to make money for the Wise ones 4 \' 











ii Mt ee 
SAN FraNaso AND _DAKLAND. 








FILLMORE COR. ELLIS 





Consult them about how 
to advertise your business 




















SAY the Clip-Cap 


ARs 
<C} Solves the 3 
A: A 


Xmas problem 


The Christmas problem is to find a suitaoie gift. 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen solves this problem 
because it means pleasure to the giver and satisfaction 
to the user every day for years to come. With a present 
of this kind goes the satisfaction of having given the best. 


iz. 





Style H <4) : 
Chased, Filigree, ‘ A Chased, Sterling. 

18 Kt. Gold Filled. 4 x, ye! - No. Price 

No. Price S . L-222" 

H03}4 . . . $8.00 ‘ ae iL; 

: 18 Kt. Gol illed. 

H3i4 ee ; 30.00 L-0324 . . . $10.00 

Clip-Cap extra: {4 Kt. Solid Gold. 

see next column. » s+ $2. 


Style I 
Repousse, Sterling. 
No. 4 Price 
1404. . . . $15.00 
Solid Gold, 14 Kt. 
1-504. . . . $40.00 


L-324 . 00 


ree 


Style M 
‘Barleycorn, Sterling. 
No. Price 
M-222 . . . $4.00 
M-224. . . . 7.50 
14 Kt. Solid Gold. 
M-324 . . . $20. 


Ne ts 


00 


Style J 1 it . Style N 


Patch, Sterling. 
No. 
J-404 
18 Kt, Gold Filled. 
502. . . $60.00 


J-0504 .*. . = 15.00 
- Style K ) wif Kt Gold Filled, * 
Goloh Sterling. t _ -0512 Filigree $10.00 
“ee lame N-0514 Filigree 12.50 
Sa A 14 Kt. Solid Gold. 
K404. wl. y N-514 Filigree . $25.00 
* 148 Kt. Gold Filled. Clips add to cost: 
ey : ve = ed - me ; 4 German Silver . $0.25 
oes el ee . \ \ “ Sterling Silver . 0.50 
14 Kt. Solid Gold. j A \7/ Rolled Gold . . 1.00 
K-504 . . . $40.00 | Solid Gold . . 2.00 


Filigree, Sterling. 
Norte ae 


oO. 
N-52 Filigree 
N-14 Filigree 
N-55 Filigree 
N-J6 Filigree 
N-58 Filigree 








A eat 


So 











~~ 
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Plush lined boxes Christmas holly 


for gold or silver mounted pens. boxes for unmounted pens. 


For sale almost everywhere. If your town has no dealer, write for Christmas leaflet. 





LAE: waterman Co.,173 Broadway,N.-yY. 
8 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON .:209 STATE ST., CHICAGO: 136 ST. JAM ES ST.,MONTREAL- 
742 MARKET ST..SAN FRANCISCO - 12 GOLDEN LANE., LONDON,E.C. 








